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AMERICAN PROSPECTS. 


NHERE can be little doubt that within three months the 
character of the civil war in America will be altogether 
changed. As soon as the winter is over, the great concentric 
campaign must either be opened or definitively abandoned. 
Although the chances of success are in favour of the army 
which stunds on the defensive, it is possible that superiority 
in numbers and equipment may enable the Federal troops to 
occupy Northern Virginia. As the war has no intelligible 
object except the determination of the frontier between the 
two belligerent Republics, the possession of a part of the 
enemy's territory would enable the Government at Wash- 
ington to negotiate with advantage ; and a few slight suc- 
cesses in the field, magnified by indigenous grandiloquence, 
would reconcile the Northern population to the peace which 
is now unanimously repudiated. The seceding States are 
not in a position to reject any settlement which would 
be compatible with their independence. Their sufferings 
from the cessation of trade must have been extreme, and 
the sacrifices which have been willingly made by their 
volunteer soldiery are far heavier than the burdens imposed 
on the well-paid levies of the North. The spirit of bragga- 
docio which they shared with their former fellow-citizens has 
been tamed by the experience of actual conflict. Southern 
Senators no longer threaten to call over the roll of their 
slaves if the public halls of Boston, and Washington itself 
is apparently destined to remain in the possession of the 
Federal Government. On the whole, the friends of peace 
ought to wish that General M‘CLELLan may avoid the dis- 
asters to which he may not improbably be exposed. The 
vast accumulation of Northern troops in different quar- 
ters has at last produced a visible result, by com- 
pelling General Beaurecarp to march with a strong 
division of the Virginian army to oppose the progress of 
Bve.t in Kentucky ; and if General Burnsipe succeeds in 
effecting a similar diversion in the East, the long-threatened 
advance on Manassas may at last become practicable. Three 
or four fortunate skirmishes, followed by a few unopposed 
marches, would enable Mr. Lincotw and his Cabinet to 
initiate a peace, if they have the good sense to desire it. The 
public opinion of America is swayed backwards and forwards 
with incredible ease, and the politicians who twelve months 
ago Joudly deprecated coercion will retract their not less 
unanimous resolution to restore the Union by arms as soon 
as the expediency of yielding to circumstances becomes a 
popular doctrine. It is of course not unlikely that partial 
successes may stimulate the presumption of the Federalists, 
and induce them to reject all reasonable compromise. Their 
defeat would, on the other hand, render peace almost impos- 
sible, for it is only the weaker party which can afford to ac- 
knowledge its inferiority by negotiation after a failure. It 
must, nevertheless, be admitted that there are grave and 
inherent difficulties in any terms of peace which can be 
devised. The North cannot abandon any part of the Terri- 
tories to Slavery, and if any portion of the Border States is 
friendly to the Union, it must be protected or retained. 

If the war is prolonged, it must be carried on with a re- 
gard to prudence and to possibility which has hitherto been 
thought supertluous. The extravagant expenditure of the 
present year may easily be voted, but in the absence 
of money it cannot be met. Mr. Cuase’s estimate of 
T10,000,000/. for the outlay of the year ending in June, has 
been already exceeded, aud the resources by which he pro- 
posed to meet the national demands are still not forthcoming. 
The taxes which were to support public credit have not yet 
been imposed, and the slackness of Congress is partially ex- 
cused by the well-founded belief that the revenue which is 
to result will never appear except on paper. Whatever 


financial laws may be passed, 100,000,000/. must be bor- 


rowed within the year, and even the high rate of interest 
which is offered will fail in attracting half the amount. 
The imminent bankruptcy of the Government will by no 
means involve the ruin of the country, for the whole com- 
munity is made neither richer nor poorer by the transfer 
of property from creditors to their debtors. The danger is, 
not that the population of the North will be starved, 
but that the Treasury will not be able to pay its way. It 
is said, on doubtful authority, that Mr. Liycotn is about to 
try in the South-West the iniquitous experiment of making 
war support war, or in other words, of maintaining General 
Lane's army exclusively by pillage. Even if the report is 
confirmed, the attempt will assuredly defeat itself, and the 
system is in any case inapplicable to the main army, which 
has never moved faffrom friendly ground. Retrenchment, 
though it may not be contemplated by the Cabinet or by the 
Congress, is fortunately inevitable. As nature, according to 
Matruus, imposes violent checks on excessive population, 
economical laws sooner or later bring prodigality to a stand- 
still. When the public till is empty, contractors will no longer 
gather like vultures round a carcase, nor can 600,000 men 
be kept in the field: without a regular provision for their pay. 

The loss of so many hands to productive labour must be 


severely felt throughout the North, and in this respect the 


Slave States, which ‘are divided into a working and a fight- 
ing class, have an obvious advantage. The Federal Govern- 
ment would offer a valuable relief to industry as well as to 
its own finances by reducing the muster roll of its forces 
within more reasonable limits. An army of half the present 
numbers might be made far more efficient, and a still far- 
ther reduction would still leave abundant strength for all 
operations which are likely to be advisable. The eco- 
nomical necessity of such a retrenchment will be forced on 
public attention simultaneously with ‘the failure or abandon- 
ment of the absurd project of campaign which has lately amused 
the Northern fancy. If the war proceeds, the expediency of 
employing a less unwieldy machine will become gradually 
intelligible. When 10,000 men are seldom brought into the 
field at one time, it is obviously unprofitable to maintain 
and to pay sixty times that number. Mr. Sranron, who is 
said to be a man of business, will have the advantage of not 
being hampered by the projects or engagements of his pre- 
decessor. Mr. CamMerox, who seems to have carried the 
national propensity to jobbing somewhat too far, is judi- 
ciously relegated to Russia, where, as the gravedigger re- 
marked of Hamlet’s madness with reference to his visit to 
England, “he shall recover his character, or if he do not, it 
“is no great matter there ; it will not be seen in him there— 
“there the men are as much given to job as he.” 

Mr. Lixcotn deserves compassion for the difficulty which 
he experiences in finding suitable candidates for the different 
offices in his gift. Mr. Camrron, after becoming too notorious 
at home, is made a Minister Plenipotentiary, and Mr. 
Cassius CLay, whom he supersedes, having made himself 
unusually absurd at St. Petersburg, is to be consoled with 
the commission of brigadier-general. Americans seem not 
to understand the comic impression which is produced on the 
minds of foreigners by the language of the involuntary buffoons, 
or simpletons, whom it is their pleasure occasionally toemploy. 
Mr, Cray commenced his mission to Russia by delivering at 
Paris an extravagantspeech against England, which he thought 
proper to threaten with a French invasion. On arriving at 
his destina‘ion, he was overwhe:med by the condescension of 
“ Prince ALEXANDER GortcHacow IIL., Minister of Foreign 
“ Affairs to his Majesty the Emperor.” “He received me in 
“a cordial way, shaking hands, and causing me to be seated.” 
Mr. Cuiay probabiy expected that Prince GorTscHaKoFrF 
would treat a foreign Minister like a serf, but at his depar- 
ture the gracious Russian once more reassured him 
“again shaking hands.” ‘The Emperor paid the United 
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States Minister a more unusual compliment hy “speaking 
“American mostly.” The proverbial astuteness of the 
House of Romanorr is strikingly illustrated by the 
labour which the Emperor must have devoted to the 
acquisition of that nasal dialect of English which is 
seldom mastered by Europeans. Mr. Ciay judiciously 
informed his Imperial Majesty that he should rather 
like a war with England, and “the Emerror seemed 
“ to like my defiance of old John Bull very much.” It must 
be admitted that great potentates can seldom find in the 
formal reception of a diplomatist so much opportunity for 
amusement. Mr. Cay concludes the despatch which records 
the interview with a hope that General Scorr will “slowly 
“and surely subdue the rebellion, ‘stock, lock, and gun- 
“ «barrel, hook and line, bob and sinker.” The Gods have 
granted half his prayer in conceding the slowness of the 
Federal progress ; and Mr. Cray himself, in his military capa- 
city, will be in time to ensure the final result before the 
bob and sinker have finally disappeared. The difliculty of 
conducting a great war when it is thought necessary to give 
general's commissions to such addle-brained prattlers, may, in 
in a certain sense, be admitted as a partial excuse for the 
blunders and helplessness of every branch of the Federal 
administration. The approaching failure of funds may be 
converted into a public benefit if it enables the Government 
to relegate into private life the chattering brigadiers and 
colonels who have suddenly risen from the stump into the 
saddle. Mr. Sranton has refused to confirm fourteen 
hundred of Mr. CaMERon’s commissions, and if he were to 
cancel as many more on the pretext of¥economy he would 
probably do good service to the army. 


MISCELLANEOUS DEBATING. 


ERE must be veteran politicians in tie House of 
Commons who can recal the first commencements of 
the practice of miscellaneous debating on the motion to go 
into Committee of Supply. Mr. Wurte, whose proposal to 
put a stop to the system occupied the House on ‘luesday 
evening, was careful to trace it to the ancient constitutional 
commonplace that grievances ought to precede supply ; but, 
in fact, it never assumed considerable proportions till the 
Reform Act had passed. There is no doubt that it is the 
result of a closer contact and sympathy between the consti- 
tuencies and their representatives. The country has come 
to expect that Parliament will reflect the interest it feels 
even in matters transient or trivial; and the liberty to 
discuss every conceivable topic on supply nights furnishes 
the obscurest and most timid of members with an easy 
opportunity of gratifying his constituents’ taste. There is 
a pretty sharp competition among honourable gentlemen for 
the distinction of putting the first question to Ministers on 
the subject of the moment; nor need it be denied that an 
innocent vanity has much to do with their alacrity. It is 
said, indeed, that the pressure on the time of the House 
never became severe till the reports of speeches in the news- 
became tolerably full and accurate. Many persons 
remember the time when the account of a remark falling 
from anybody except the acknowledged leaders of party was 
generally a travesty, and often a deliberate travesty. The 
improvement in the system of reporting, and the fuller 
reproduction of debates by local newspapers, must be counted 
among the minor causes which have turned the proceedings 
of the House of Commons, on certain evenings, into a dis- 
jointed conversation on things in general. Undoubtedly, 
however, the principal cause is the now confirmed opinion of 
the English public that everything in which it feels an 
interest ought to be canvassed in Parliament, and that some 
one or other of the Cabinet Ministers ought publicly to say 
something or other on the subject. 

It is easy to ridicule this free interchange of confidences 
between the country, the Cabinet, and the Legislature ; but 
the advantages of perfect sympathy between the people and 
its organs are so enormous as to counterbalance the occa- 
sional absurdity of the mode in which it is manifested. 
Curiously enough, the extreme Liberals seem less alive than 
any body else in the House to the value of these desultory 
debates on the subjects which happen to be exciting public 
curiosity. Messrs. Wurre and lament that atten- 
tion is called off by them from the estimates, which often 
come on for discussion when the House is exhausted by prc- 
liminary conversation on the WinpHAM case, the Southern 
Blockade, or the French Navy. The complaint involves a 
curious reversal of the ancient, and what we suppose must 


be called, the Constitutional, theory on the estimates, 
Of old, the Crown fixed the amount of its demand, and 
Parliament indicated the price at which its generosity 
was to be bought by that previous statement of griev- 
ances out of which has grown the custom of raising omni- 
genous debates on the notice to go into Committee. It 
may be reasonably doubted whether the old view is not 
founded on better policy than the new one. Estimates are 
still best left, on the whole, to the judgment of the Crown, 
whose responsible Ministers in great measure obtain that 
confidence of Parliament which keeps them in office by the 
opinions they give on the vast variety of topics broached on 
supply nights by independent members. As a general rule, 
there is no labour so uselessly expended as that bestowed on 
examining isolated items of supply. Hardly any one of them, 
when once submitted to the House of Commons, can be refused 
or diminished without gross injustice to individuals or grave 
injury to some branch of the public service. The unques- 
tionable usefulness of Mr. JosepH Hume, whose feeble 
successors are making these complaints, arose not from 
his success in defeating the Government on particular 
money votes—a success which the good sense of Parliament 
rarely allowed him—but from the effects which his untiring 
vigilance produced on the Ministers who had to frame the 
estimates. They knew that any extravagance would be de- 
tected and denounced, and we owe it to Mr. Hume that the 
largeness of any vote now demanded from the House of 
Commons is always attributable to some distinct policy, and 
not, as was often the case before the Reform Bill, to mere 
careless unthriftiness in the Minister or his underlings. Even 
Mr. Wititams would be driven to admit that any question 
of policy suggested by any part of the estimates is, under the 
present system, fairly and fully debated. What he wants is 
the liberty to cavil at petty items, and we take leave to say 
that it would be mischievous to concede it to him, even if the 
time he would occupy were not better employed as things 
stand at present. 

The truth is, Mr. Wuire’s motion is part of a design 
on the part of a certain set of members to get more than their 
share of the House's time. It is a conspiracy of the bores 
against the men of single ideas and of crotchets. Ma. Wi1- 
LIAMS and a few more gentlemen of his kidney wish that they 
should be allowed to monopolize one night of the week and 
to treat the crowd of resolution-movers and question-askers 
as unauthorized interlopers. As it is matter of etiquette 
that the Government in office should always display 
their public virtue by courting scrutiny of their esti- 
mates, Sir Grorce Grey and Sir Gerorce Lewis 
gave a gentle support to Mr. Wuire’s motion; but 
Mr. Watrote and Mr. clearly showed what 
would be the effect of adopting it. From five or half-past 
five till seven, there might be some vigorous discussion on 
the votes which stood first on the paper, but at seven the 
House would empty for dinner, and from seven to half-past 
ten Mr. Wiiitams would have his own way. There would 
be no counting-out, as the Ministers must pass their esti- 
mates, and thus, till the diners returned, intermittent fits of 
Wiuiams would have to be patiently submitted to. No 
good would come of it, even if Mr. Wittiams and his friends 
had right on their side ; for it is the business of the Govern- 
ment whippers-in to keep a House on supply nights, and the 
Opposition which has it in its power to give the econo- 
misers an occasional majority, would be absent almost 
to a man. The fact is, that the discussions preliminary 
to going into committee have often the effect of concentrat- 
ing the attention of the House on votes which do really in- 
volve a principle of importance. The estimates, it is true, 
obtain their turn Jate in the evening, but the attendance of 
members is considerable, and the impatience of trifling 
natural to a full assembly causes precedence to be given to 
questions worthy of its attention. Under the improved 
system proposed by Mr. Wuire, it would be left to Mr. 
Wiuiams to decide what votes were important and what 
were not ; so that, if his sagacity failed him, principles of the 
utmost consequence—such as those, for example, involv 1 in 
education votes—might be settled by a handful of members 
at eight o’clock in the evening. 

In this, as in so many other matters, the instincts of the 
House and country are at conflict with maxims and assump- 
tions which have into commonplace. Nobody ven- 
tures to deny that the estimates ought to be jealously can- 
vassed, and Mr. Coppen and Mr. Bricut have often winced 
under the taunt that, with all their denunciations of pro- 
fligate expenditure, they never take that trouble on nights 
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of supply which is a pleasure to Mr. Witsitams. But it 
must be honestly allowed that Mr. Brieut is wrong, not in 
his practice, but in his principles ; and till the latter are 
accepted, he is quite right in refusing to waste his time in 
quarrelling with estimates which are framed on a view of 
policy from which he dissents. The desultory talk which it 
is sought to put down constantly reflects the opinion of the 
country that the public services ought to be liberally pro- 
vided for; and till the extreme Liberals can alter this 
opinion, they may just as well leave the estimates alone. 


COUNT CAVOUR’S LETTERS. 


HE publication of a few of Cavour’s confidential letters 
is scarcely fair to his memory. It seems to be thought 
worth while to prove that he was intimately associated with 
Ratazzi, who, for a short time after the peace of Villa- 
franca, occupied his post. The appeal to Count Cavour’s 
testimony is an acknowledgment of his greatness ; but the 
political importance of the correspondence is secondary and 
obsolete. It was no secret that he always looked forward 
to a war with Austria, or that, at the Conferences of 
1856, he bid high for the support of France and England. 
At a later period, he was compelled to adopt new com- 
binations for the attainment of the great object of his 
life. A detached fragment of his biography, while it 
illustrates his ceaseless activity, conveys the unjust impression 
that he was unduly sanguine in his anticipations ; and his 
foreign colleagues at Paris have also reason to complain of 
the publicity which is given to conversations and expressions 
of opinion which they have not the opportunity of explain- 
ing. It is difficult to believe that Lord CLArenpon really 
approved of Cavour’s suggestion, that the Crimean fleet and 
army should sail to Spezzia on its return, for the purpose 
of making a demonstration against Austria. The English 
Plenipotentiary of 1856 is not supposed to have inclined 
to an unnecessarily warlike policy, and he was sincere in his 
desire to check the Austrian usurpations, which encouraged 
and justified the ambition of Piedmont. It was essential to 
the success of Cavour’s projects that the grievances which he 
brought before the Congressshould receive from the wrongdoers 
neither apology nor redress. It would not have promoted 
the interests of Italy to have secured a little more inde- 
pendence for Parma, for Modena, or for Rome; yet an inter- 
vention for the conquest of the Duchies or of Lombardy would 
have been wholly opposed to the traditional policy of England ; 
and even if it had been possible to offer an equivalent for 
English support, Constitutional Ministers cannot arrange such 
negotiations as that which ultimately ended in the bargain of 
Plombiéres. When after the Congress Count Cavour arrived 
in London, he found it impossible to engage Lord Patmer- 
STON in a serious discussion, and he probably discovered that 
he must look elsewhere for assistance in the war to the knife 
which he was already preparing against Austria. It would 
not be d'fficult to show that both English and Italian states- 
men were right in the decisions which they respectively 
formed. Austria had furnished Piedmont with abundant 
cause for a war, which was, nevertheless, undertaken for 
are of conquest, and not under any special provocation. 
rance afterwards joined in the enterprise for the sake of an 
idea and a couple of ceded provinces; but the English 
Government necessarily kept within the limits of treaties 
and of international law. 

The published letters confirm the impression that Cavour 
was always busy, and his exertions may naturally be stigma- 
tized by his enemies as intrigues. The wretched adherents 
of the Pork and of the Neapolitan Boursons, while they 
appreciate the unwearied activity of their great enemy, are 
incapable of comprehending the form and method which 
energy takes in the conduct of serious affairs. A libeller who 
calls himself Baron Artuur DE Runt has lately presented 
the reactionist ideal of political efficiency in the form of 
pretended revelations by a theatrical villain, named Cur- 
CELLI, “who alleges himself to have been a confidential agent 
of our’s. This veracious informant professes to have 
been concerned, at the instigation of the Minister, in the ab- 
duction of an anonymous girl for the benefit of General Sr. 
Fronp, and, according to his own account, he was afterwards 
employed as a spy over Rarazzi and others, including Sr. 
Fronp himself. At a later period, CurcELLI, under the orders 
of his patron, effected the expulsion of the Granp Duxe from 
Florence, and by direction of Farm1, whom he describes as 
a physician practising at Turin, he murdered Anvrm, who 
was massacred by the mob of Parma, and the Marquis of 


Pimopax, who was not murdered at all. ‘The spiteful 
childishness of this foolish farrago of falsehood is highly 
characteristic of the diplomacy of the priests and the 
Neapolitan exiles. The supposed editor of CurcELLI’s con- 
fessions complains that “noble Italy is tortured in the person 
“of the Sovereign Pontiff,’ and he is devoted to “ that august 
“ family of the Boursons, who number a generation of sixty 
“ crowned heads, whose secular reigns rendered the France 
“of Pepin te Brer and CHARLEMAGNE so powerful 
“among nations.” The affiliation of the House of 
Bourzon to the German dynasty which reigned at Aix la 
Chapelle is not more apocryphal than the crimes of CURCELLI 
or than his confidential relations with Count Cavour ; yet 
even the incoherent rubbish of Royalist and ecclesiastical 
lampoons throws a light on the moral and intellectual degra- 
dation from which Italy is now striving to recover. Those 
who believe, or who wish others to believe, that Cavour and 
Farixt were melodramatic assassins, administered only a 
few years ago the prerogatives of the petty princes of the 
Peninsula. The courtiers of Ferpryanp and of the Dukes 
of Parma have not yet understood the process by which 
their masters and themselves were hurled from power. It 
was on the indignation and contempt of his countrymen, as 
well as on their patriotic ambition, that Count Cavour 
relied for support. Italians have at last a Government 
of which they need not be ashamed, and their liberation was 
achieved by more serious and manly arts than the employ- 
ment of rascally spies at a monthly salary. 

The more authentic records of Cavour’s policy indicate 
not only extreme activity, but a daring which borders upon 
rashness. In 1856, he proposed to offer to Austria an ulti- 
matum which must necessarily be rejected, and to commence 
the war in general reliance on the aid which, as he thought, 
must inevitably have been furnished by England or by 
France. He was perhaps justified in the belief that the 
Piedmontese dominions would, in any event, be covered by a 
practical European guarantee, but it is difficult to under- 
stand how he could have hoped to wrest from Austria any 
part either of Lombardy or of the protected Princi- 
palities. At the present moment, the Government of 
Turin, with all the resources of Italy at its disposal, is not 
more than a match for the army which occupies Venetia. 
In 1856 the Piedmontese kingdom was bounded by the 
Ticino, and the Neapolitan army of 100,000 men was at the 
disposal of a hostile ruler. It seems at least possible that 
Cavour’s letters from Paris may convey either more or less 
than the Minister’s real opinions. The history of seven or eight 
years ago is almost always imperfect and premature. When 
the whole truth cannot yet be told, partial revelations, 
however authentic, are necessarily liable to convey a false 
impression. 

If Count Cavour’s warlike intentions border upon temerity, 
the conduct of Austria during the Conferences of Paris is 
still more unaccountable. It was natural that Count Buon 
should resent the success of his antagonist in persuading the 
Great Powers, who were winding up the Eastern war, to 
enter on the apparently irrelevant subject of Italian affairs. 
The acquiescence of the Plenipotentiaries in the proposed 
discussion ought to have convinced the Austrian Minister 
that England and France were already won over to the side 
of Italy, while Russia was thirsting for revenge in conse- 
quence of the secession of her former ally. The bearing of 
Austria during the Crimean war had alienated the rest of 
Europe, without even giving satisfaction to any party 
in Germany ; and it would have been prudent to exhibit 
the utmost moderation in treating of Italian matters, 
instead of answering the calculated challenges of Cavour 
with open defiance. When a sagacious enemy assumes a 
position of aggression and violence, there is always a strong 
presumption that it is his interest to force on a quarrel. If 
Austria had been content to withdraw her illegal encroach- 
ments in Italy, the Sardinian Government would have been 
compelled to find some less plausible pretext for the great 
enterprise of liberation. It was not difficult to discover that 
Count Cavour hoped to involve France in the quarrel, as 
he even proposed that the Romagna should be occupied by a 
French garrison. Count Buot played into the hands of his 
adversary by displaying the irritation which he felt. Some 
ostensible concession, which would not have seriously shaken 
the hold of Austria on Italy, might have operated on English 
opinion and embarrassed the subsequent policy of France and 
of Sardinia. The creation of an Italian Kingdom was a justifi- 
able and noble undertaking, but it was not easy for the leader 


of the revolution to put himself technically in the right. 
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NEARLY SO. 


HE Rev. Patrick Lavetze, in a stirring lecture on the 
very religious theme, “the* Catholic Doctrine of the 

“ Right of Revolt,” modestly describes himself as “ out- 
“ Jawed, or nearly so, by an alien Minister.” By what pro- 
cess alien Ministers nearly outlaw reverend gentlemen who 
fervently pray that “the Lady of Kings may be soon laid 
“ low in the dust,” the orator did not explain ; but we pre- 
sume that being outlawed is Irish for being brought within 
the pale of the criminal law. Father Lavette cannot be 
charged with not having deserved to be fully and completely 
outlawed in this sense, and one cannot but condole with his 
misfortune in having to qualify by a “nearly so” the avowal 
of his patriotic martyrdom. There is more in this than an 
individual case of hardship. Mr. Lave.tr's disappointment 
is a grievance common to his race and nation. “ Nearly so” is 
the bane of all Irish effort, whether for good or ill. Irishmen, 
asarule, are always “ nearly so.” If they try to be loyal and 
English, they only contrive to be nearly so; and when they in- 
dulgetheir native taste for conspiracy and rebellion, the utmost 
they can do is to fight for their fancied wrongs or rights, or 
nearly so. At the very time when Father LAVELLE was 
assuring his audience at the Rotunda that he was “a slave 
“ with a down-looking brow”—which may be very nearly true 
indeed—Lord CaRLisLE was delivering one of his optimist 
speeches at the Lorp Mayor's dinner. He congratulated 
the assembly on the diminution—he wished he could say the 
total disappearance—of religious animosities. It was but 
another version of the same story—Irish Protestants and 
Trish Papists growing brotherly, or nearly so. Turn to the 
Parliamentary reports and you find the same incompleteness 
in everything Irish—the same blight on every Hibernian 
grievance. Mr. Macurre tried his utmost to get up a 
famine cry, but he could not strain his facts much further 
than this, that “the utmost alarm was felt as to what would 
“be the condition of the people in the next few months.” 
Treland, in short, had fallen upon a second famine year, or 
nearly so; and if the workhouses were not full—as even 
Mr. Macurre, seeing a well-primed Irish Secretary before 
him—was constrained to admit, still there was no saying how 
nearly full they might become at some future time. Mr. 
Vincent ScuLty, it is true, did adduce one piece of evidence 
in support of the famine theory ; for so great, he said, was the 
distress of his constituents, that in their despair they had 
actually sent the begging-box to their member. There is an 
old story of an Irishman who recounted to his friend how 
nearly he had met with a great piece of luck. He had asked 
his uncle if he would lend him a 1o/, note. The uncle said 
“No,” and you see, he added, with native cheerfulness, how 
nearly I succeeded, for if he had said “ Yes,” I should have 
got it. Whether the application to Mr. Scutty nearly suc- 
ceeded in the same way, the honourable member did not 
inform the House. Whatever was the result in this in- 
stance, the begging-boxes sent to France and America seem 
to have been attended with the national ill-luck. Every- 
body was almost persuaded to give an alms, and the boxes 
came back empty, or nearly so. Whether on a large ora 
small scale, there is the same tendency to be abortive about 
every Irish movement. O’ConNnELL nearly got Repeal of 
the Union, and Mr. Smrrn O’Brien and his followers almost 
rose in arms. Over and over again, Orange Societies have 
been on the eve of retiring from public mischief, and Phenix 
conspirators have always just not completed their organiza- 
tion, when the almost universal fidelity of their members 
leaves an opening for the intrusion of the pelice. There is 
the canker in every spontaneous institution. The Catholic 
Young Men’s Association was “distinctly, essentially, and 
“ necessarily non-political,” in the belief, at any rate, of the 
presiding Council ; but, unfortunately, it was as usual not 
quite what its founders imagined. The Catholic reading- 
rooms became the centres of a new form of Ribandism, and 
the nurseries of conspirators who bound themselves by the 
customary oaths of secrecy and treason—a piece of blunder- 
ing tactics which the Council in real good faith compare to 
“using a dark lantern on a daylight walk, or employing a 


We would not for the world quarrel with the address of 
the Council, because their similes were undoubtedly well 
intended, and almost convey a meaning to ordinary readers. 
There is one burst of honest indignation which must very 
nearly have reclaimed the black sheep to whom it was 
addressed, and it is too full of national illustrations to be 


omitted. “Shame,” cry the Council, “on those who seek to 


“ introduce from the purlieus of the European and American 
“continents the dastardly tactics of conspiracy; to teach 
“Trishmen to dodge, and feign, and plot, and lie—to shoot 
“from behind a hedge, to stab in the dark, to meet men in 
“ friendly intercourse to-day and be prepared to plunge the 
“ assassin’s dagger in their hearts to-morrow!” Monstrous 
adepts indeed must be the Continental professors of these 
pleasant arts who presume to teach Irishmen, of all people 
in the world, how to shoot from behind a hedge. If there is 
one vice from which Ireland has almost always been free, 
or nearly so, is it not shooting from behind a hedge? 
Pity, as Lord CaRLIsLe says, that we cannot say that 
the evil has been altogether purged out; but it is never- 
theless some comfort to be able to number, among 
the partial triumphs of that sorely-tried country, a de- 
cided reduction in the averages of agrarian crime. The 
same half-success has attended the material and intellectual 
progress of the happyisland. All parties are half-reconciled 
to national education ; and if the Irish can scarcely be ranked 
as a grave and reflecting nation, still we believe that Sir R. 
PEEL was quite right when he said that a great change was 
in progress—that the people of Ireland were beginning to 
think for themselves, and were learning to have a just con- 
fidence in the honesty, integrity, and energy of their land- 
lords—a class of whom it is only fair to say that they too have 
almost begun to try to deserve the eulogy implied in Sir R. 
Peet's speech. Look, again, at the immense advance of Ireland . 
in commercial enterprise. Did not the Atlantic Mail Company 
almost secure a splendid subsidy, and would not Father Day 
have been the very man for Galway if his career had not been 
cut short when he had all but reached the goal? It is quite 
impossible that a nation can go on for ever approaching 
success so nearly without actually attaining it. The wheel 
of fortune is continually bringing Ireland within one spoke 
of the highest point, and the day must surely come when it 
will cease to play her the jade’s trick of rolling back again 
just when the happy revolution seems to be complete. 

In sober earnest, there is nothing really discouraging or 
disparaging in the sort of incompleteness which we have 
ascribed to all Irish matters. Partial failure paves the way 
for complete success, and the only fair inference to be drawn 
from the peculiarity we have noticed is that Ireland is ina 
state of more rapid transition, and therefore of more decided 
progress, than perhaps any other country in the world. An 
age of dull leaden stagnation is not a time of clashing efforts 
and half triumphs. If Ireland were not casting off the old 
slough, we should have no half rebellions to smile at, nor 
any qualified loyalty to encourage. If the spirit of commerce 
and enterprise were not struggling to naturalize itself, there 
would have been no Galway job to denounce. If the 
priesthood were not learning to cast politics from them, the 
quarrel between the Council and the conspirators of the 
Catholic Young Men’s Association would not have occurred. 
Sham traitors, stock-jobbing priests, grievance-hunting 
members, and the like curiosities of Irish society are the 
products of a fermentation which is gradually, and yet rapidly, 
working the old material into something much sounder and 
more wholesome than the history of what Ireland was, or 
the spectacle of what she is now, would lead one at first sight 
to imagine. Social, religious, moral, and material elements 
are all stirred by the leaven of progress, and the very scum 
that rises is a sign of a good work going on beneath. 

If any two moderately distant periods are compared, there 
is no difficulty in recognising the steady march of events. If 
we are disposed to be impatient at such silly treason as 
Father LAvELLE’s, we have only to compare it with the in- 
finitely sillier treason of 1848 to be comparatively content. 
Mr. Surrn O’Brten’s little rebellion, again, was at least as 
great an improvement on the ferocious outbreak of 1798. It 
may be unsatisfactory to hear that Irishmen still persist in 
feeding on potatoes, and have once more suffered considerable 
loss by the withering of this wretched esculent ; but what can 
be more satisfactory than the contrast between the present 
year, when other produce is made to supply in a great 
degree the partial loss of the potato, and that fatal year of 
famine when the whole country was only saved from starvation 
by the charity of its alien friends? The Galway Company 
may not be a specimen of the highest commercial purit 
and wisdom, but it is something to see energy, even thou 
tainted with political jobbing ; and it is not fair to forget 
that among the best-managed and most successful of rail- 
way undertakings are to be found the principal Irish lines. 
Moral progress is less easily tested, but the comparative 
statistics of crime tell a very favourable story, and the 
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growing distaste for agrarian outrages, notwithstanding the 
wholesale transfer of property through the machinery of the 
Encumbered Estates Court, proves that the normal relations 
of landlord and tenant are no longer as they once were— 
those of target and marksman. The truth is, that Ireland 
isin a state of transition from her old barbarism ; and if 
she is not yet at the highest stage of civilization, we ought 
to be tolerably content to find her nearly so. Time will 
complete the work that is going on more speedily than we 
had any right to expect ; and meanwhile, we need not criti- 
cise too harshly the inconsistencies and partial failures which 
may attend the efforts of Ireland to rise to a higher level 
than that at which in old times the policy of England 
helped to keep her. 


THE GOVERNMENT AND THE REVISED CODE. 


O Parliamentary statements were ever fuller or clearer 
than those of Thursday last. The Revised Code is 
now fully intelligible to all who have been sufficiently inte- 
rested in the question to read the speeches of Lord Gran- 
vitLe and Mr. Lowe. Both Houses judiciously abstained 
from immediate discussion, and the expression of a definite 
opinion on a complicated and difficult subject would have been 
evidently premature. Yet, although there was no debate, 
and scarcely a conversation, the future fate of the controversy 
was foreshadowed by the significant interference of the regular 
leaders of the Opposition. It is not too much to assume 
that, although they may be impartially inclined, they will ulti- 
mately think it their proper business to oppose. Lord Dery, 
indeed, still acts up to the spirit of his announcement on the 
first night of the session, in abstaining from any attempt to 
embarrass the Government by direct acts of hostility. His 
language was consistent with a readiness to acquiesce in the 
principle of the new Minute, and Lord GRANVILLE deserves 
credit for the temperate and conciliatory language in which he 
introduced a measure which certainly ought not to be the sub- 
ject ofa party squabble. The Opposition, however, is practi- 
cally moved, not, according to the old saying, by its tail, but by 
itssecond jointin the Houseof Commons. Mr. Disraetiseldom 
fails to determine the tactics of the party, and his present 
intentions are sufficiently indicated by his attack on the 
unconstitutional mode in which the revised Code is supposed 
to have been promulgated. It was, perliaps, injudicious to 
publish the project at the close of the session, but the con- 
sequent danger concerned the constitution, not of the 
country, but of the present Ministry. The President and 
Vice-President of the Council have, in disregard of all 
forensic expediency, allowed the defendant to begin ; and for 
six months, school-managers, schovol-teachers, and school- 
inspectors have had the dispute almost entirely to them- 
selves. The pamphlets and articles which have under- 
taken the defence of the Government have not been 
particularly attractive, while the remonstrances of all who 
suppose themselves injured have the recommendation of 
strong feeling and personal vehemence. A constitutional ob- 
jection, in Mr. Disraei’s vocabulary, means a plausible pre- 
text for a division, and if he can unite his own followers and 
win over a few recruits from the ranks of the majority, his 
conscientious scruples against the proposed change will 
assuredly be found insuperable. Lord Dersy, though 
he is perhaps sincerely unwilling to precipitate a contest, 
will not fail to be influenced by his lieutenant, 
nor is it unlikely that he will himself seriously 
disapprove of some part of the proposed measure. On 
the other hand, Lord Paumersron will not challenge a 
trial of strength on a question which involves no principle 
by which parties can be divided. When Mr. Drsrazitr has 
prepared his trenches and his batterics, he will perhaps find 
that the fort has been evacuated without beat of drum. 

Mr. Lowe's speech, notwithstanding its fulness of detail 
and its lucid perspicuity, was remarkable for the charac- 
teristic fault of unseasonable pugnacity. It was an 
error to furnish Mr. Disragtr with an excuse for 
the prelimifary hints and criticisms which prepare the 
House for an uncompromising attack on the whole 
policy of the Committee of Council. A_ practical reformer, 
under a Parliamentary system, ought never to touch a theory 
or an interest which it is not his immediate purpose to 
destroy. He should offend only his inevitable adversaries, 
and if he is prudent, he will go out of his way to profess 
regard for the general rules which he proposes to confirm 


to an audience which is hardly prepared to concur 
even in the opinions which must be established for the 
support of his immediate argument. The irritable can- 
dour which multiplies opponents and wakes up sleeping 
prejudices may be morally laudable and logically consistent, 
but it violates the fundamental precepts of controversial 
rhetoric. It was quite irrelevant to explain to the House 
that the Minister of Education really disapproves of 
the whole organization which is confided to his man- 
agement. The opponents of the Revised Code will make 
the most of the admission, and it will not be sufficient 
for Mr. Lowe to explain that, in recognising the necessity of 
grants in aid, he stands practically on the same ground with 
those who approve in principle of State assistance to religious 
sects. It was still more unnecessary and unwise to sneer at 
the Inspectors as pedantic theorists, and to ridicule, perhaps 
not altogether unjustly, the pretensions of the schoolmasters 
who think themselves cruelly aggrieved. Mr. Disraztt pro- 
bably cares quite as little as Mr. Lowe for either the higher or 
lower functionaries, but as soon as he heard Mr. Lowe's sar- 
casms he probably congratulated himself that both inspectors 
and teachers would henceforth use all their influence in 
support of the Opposition. The clergy have not yet unani- 
mously adopted his advice to abstain from theology and to 
contine themselves to agitating in favour of Church-rates. 
The victims, as they regard themselves, of Mr. Lowe's 
legislation, are much nearer to the point at which they will 
merge all political considerations in their own special wrongs. 

The n¢w scheme has been recommended by the journalists 
who support it on the unsatisfactory ground of the public 
saving which it will effect. In ordinary cases, there is a 
strong presumption in favour of cheapness, but the burden 
of national education is already distributed in unjust pro- 
portions. The benevolent and public-spirited portion of 
the community pay half the expense out of their own 
pockets, in addition to their share of taxation for the aid 
which is furnished by the State. If those who contribute 
less than their share are relieved at the cost of voluntary 
subseribers, the saving in the national revenue is scarcely an 
unmixed advantage. It is not certain that the Revised 
Code will, in all cases, operate in the same direction, and it 
is certuinly desirable that the grants in aid should, in many 
instances, be increased without any correspcnding advance in 
the subscriptions. If Mr. Lowe had wished to present his 
plan in the most advantageous light, he would have 
dwelt more fully on the benefits which it may sometimes 
offer to poorer villages, and generally to the remoter dis- 
tricts. 1t is utterly unjust, as well as wantonly imprudent, 
to treat the managers of schools who perform a burdensome 
and patriotic function as greedy and suspected recipients of 
public bounty. Not one of the number either receives a 
farthing for his trouble, or even enjoys the satisfaction of 
performing it gratuitously. The hardships which are imposed 
on the class, and more especially on the parochial clergy, 
entitle all the representations which they may make to 
respectful attention. 

The changes which have been made in the Minute are, as 
Lord Dersy said, in the right direction. The practical sup- 
pression of Training Colleges was a harsh and violent measure, 
and the objection that they are almost wholly supported by 
the Government was by no means conclusive against their ex- 
istence. Benevolence in England is properly special and 
local, and country parsons, already taxed heavily for their own 
schools, cannot be expected to subscribe for a future supply of 
school masters to the country. Lord GRANVILLE judiciously con- 
tined himself to an announcement of the concession which had 
been made. Mr. Lows, as usual, went out of his way to threaten 
future hostilities, although the attack on the Training Schools 
has been postponed in deference to public feeling. On the 
whole, it will perhaps be found possible to effect some compro- 
mise in dealing with the principal portion of the measure. 
The objection to grants by examination really consists in the 
uncertainty which is introduced into the settlement of the 
schoolmaster’s income. A competent teacher may be contented 
with seventy pounds a-year, but not with a maximum of the 
same amount, which may, without his own fault, be reduced 
to fifty. It is idle to reply that he may make his own bar- 
gain with the managers. Voluntary benefactors cannot be 
put under pressure, nor have they in many cases the means 
of increasing their contributions. As the Royal Commis- 
sioners state, the farmers are seldom friendly to education, 
and the landowners, as a class, are grossly parsimonious 


and illustrate by considerable exceptions. Mr. Lows is 
too much in the habit of telling his whole mind 


in their subscriptions. It is well known that in the 
majority of parishes the incumbent has to make up all 
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deficiencies, and it is unreasonable to require that he should 
incur a fresh liability. With the exception of schoolmasters, 
no class of functionaries earning a bare subsistence is made 
dependent on a var‘able condition for the acquisition of a 
necessary income. The objection may not be conclusive, but 
it is worth far more attention than many of the considerations 
which have been urged against Mr. Lowe's project or in its 
support. 


AUSTRIA. 


NHE Prince of Wates, in his wanderings, has found his 

. way to Vienna, and there has met with a welcome 
suitable to his rank and to the country he represents. Nothing 
can be more proper than that the heir of the English throne 
should make himself personally acquainted with a country 
that has been one of the oldest and steadiest allies of 
England, and with a Court which has at Jeast the 
merit of standing highest of all Courts in the eyes of 
courtiers. The Priyce has many ties to bind him to 
Germany ; and perhaps his early familiarity with every- 
thing German may enable him to enter more easily, and with 
more interest, into the complications of German politics 
than most youths of twenty could pretend to do. And, if 
he cares to study it, he may see in Austria the progress of 
an experiment which ought to be full of interest to a Prince 
who, in the natural order of things, is destined to hold the 
foremost place in the first of constitutional Governments. 
Austria is attempting one of the hardest things that a 
country can attempt. She is attempting, in spite of the 
traditions of absolutism, the pressure of a triumphant 
hierarchy, and the utter lack of first-rate statesmen, to give 
free institutions to a vast variety of races and nations, separated 
from each other by interests and geographical distance, and by’ 
the fatal barrier of varying language. Even although the expe- 
riment has hitherto failed, the apparent sincerity with which 
Austria has made it has given her some claim on our sympa- 
thies. The case of Venetia stands quite apart, for every 
interest of Europe points to the completion of the Italian 
kingdom, It would undoubtedly have been a great gain 
to all the other subject nationalities of Austria, as well as to 
Europe generally and to Austria herself, if Austria and Hun- 
gary had come to terms ; but Austria, having a difficult game 
to play, chose to throw it away at the outset. The well- 
meauing but incapable pedants who rule her managed to 
make every mistake that could be made. They trampled on 
the first, principles of constitutional law in a way that 
alienated their best friends in free countries, and they gave 
the Hungarians an opportunity of showing a superiority in 
logic and statesmanship that was very humiliating to the 
Court of Vienna. Let us hope that the Prince of Wa.es 
will learn the useful lesson that good intentions go a very 
little way in politics, and that few things are so dangerous 
to a great Empire as the strong measures of weak men. 

We do not see that the very slightest progress is made 
towards a better state of things. The Austrian Government 
has recently issued a diplomatic circular in which it explains 
that there has been no unusual and exceptional harshness used 
towards Hungary ; and even the Hungarians confess this is 
true. The summary power of criminal jurisdiction lately 
coufided to the tribunals has been confessedly applied 
to none but open disturbers of the peace. The taxes 
have been collected by billeting soldiers on the refrac- 
tory, and, asa harvest of extraordinary abundance and a 
high range of prices have filled the pockets of the peasants, 
the Minister of Finance has been able to anndéunce a dimi- 
nution in the anticipated deficit of the quarter; and in 
Austria this is thought a glorious success. But then 
no one except officials supports the Government in 
Hungary; and it has been with the utmost difficulty 
that native officials have been procured. The list could 
not have been filled up, although no degree of inefliciency 
was held a bar, unless the extreme process had been 
adopted of threatening to withdraw the pensions of worn- 
out clerks if they declined to resume active service. 
No one joins the Government. The aristocracy of Hungary, 
the great landowners, the men of industry and intelligence, 
the people who have made Pesth one of the gayest and 
most thriving of little capitals, are as firmly determined to 
hold themselves aloof from the enemies of their constitu- 
tion as they were on the day when M. Deak issued his 
famous manifesto, There are millions of people in the ter- 
ritories which once belonged to the Hungarian crown who 
are supposed to be hostile to the dominant race, and who 
stand up for, the honour of their own barbarous inde- 


pendence. They have no particular reason to be very 
friendly to the Magyars, and yet they render no assist- 
ance to Austria. ‘There are no Slovachs, or Illyrians, or 
Daco-Romans to rally round the throne and help their 
Emperor in his hour of need. These nationalities, 
which are supposed to be filled with a perennial jealousy of 


Magyar domination, never supply Austria with eminent and: 


devoted officials, or get up the slightest manifestation of 
sympathy with the statesmen of Vienna. Austria seems to 
have no motive power. She cannot propel her subjects for- 
ward even for their own good. She has plenty of coercive 
power, and this enables her to hold together ; but this is all. 
She is not a step forwarder in the path of sound government, 
or of solvency, or of national union than she was a year ago. 

Yet Austria still retains the advantages she has long pos- 
sessed, She has the great advantage of being still necessary to 
all her subject races, except the Italians. The premature libe- 
ration of Hungary would only lead to intestine quarrels or 
a domination of the Magyars, and either result would offer a 
strong temptation to the ambition of Russia. Austria has 
also the great advantage that the very circumstances in 
which she is placed force on her the maintenance of a fixed 
and resolute foreign policy. She is obliged to hold herself 


out as a Power of the first class, or to be nothing. The © 


Continental papers have lately been full of a myste- 
rious arrangement, by which the Emperor NAPoLEON was 
to give the Crown of Mexico to an Austrian Archduke 
in exchange fur Venetia. There appears to be nothing that 
the purchasers of Continental papers will not believe. The 
supposed arrangement was very much asif some one to whom 
they did not belong had offered to make Prince ALFRED 
King of the Cannibal Islands, provided England would give 
up Gibraltar. The notion of Austria selling, or giving mm 
exchange, or ceding Venetia, is, ~nder present circumstances, 
perfectly chimerical. The whole Empire rests on the belief 
inspired by Austria's past history, that she will stoutiy contest 
every inch of territory that she claims. She must keep up 
her prestige, or she would sink to the level of a petty Ger- 
man State struggling under overwhelming difficulties. So 
she puts a bold front on her troubles, and holds out 
gallantly. And the mere fact that she does so gives her an 
influence that increases her importance. A short time ago, it 
was generally thought in Germany that she was rapidly going 
down hill, and that Prussia was climbing up fast into emi- 
nence. Prussia was to represent free Germany, and to take 
the lead in everything. The Court of Berlin so far believed in 
its destiny that it ventured on one step which was a sort of 
challenge to Austria. It announced that Prussia would suffer 
no intervention in Hesse. The humiliation which Prussia 
received in 1850 from Austria in the business of Hesse, 
and the abject terror with which the firmness of Vienna 
inspired the wavering King and Ministers of Prussia, has long 
been a very sore spot in the memory of patriotic Prussians. 
They feel so strongly on the subject, and the declaration 
of Prussia that she will not permit intervention has 
been so explicit, that it is not likely that Austria 
will really support the Execror again and put 
Prussia to open shame. But even the slightest step 
of Prussia towards the leadership of Germany has been 
viewed with extreme jealousy by many of the minor States 
accustomed to lean on Austria. Their Sovereigns have 
taken heart on seeing how well Austria upholds herself, and 
they have again placed themselves under her shelter, and 
requested her to guard them against the insidious attacks of 
Prussia. Austria, it is said, is willing to use this occasion 
for taking her old place in Germany, and is prepared to 
give such an announcement of her views to Berlin 
as, if submitted to patiently, will set Prussian pretensions 
at rest for a long time. We are not at all sure that the thing, 
if done cleverly, will not succeed. The Austrian statesmen 
of the present day do not show any superiority to the Prus- 
sian, but the circumstances of the Empire they govern make 
them bolder and more ready ; and in Germany a little extra 
boldness and readiness goes a very long way. The Prince of 
Wates may hope to see the day when the centre of German 
politics will be in the North ; but at present the old supre- 
macy of Vienna shows few signs of fading away. 


A REFORMED RADICAL. 


R. MILNER GIBSON has just had an interview with 

his constituents which remarkably contrasts, in more 

ways than one, with every previous meeting of the kind within 
our recollection. Apart from the singular and imperfectly 
explained circumstances which brought the proceedings to an 
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abrupt conclusion, the affair has its interest as furnishing a 
fresh proof of the efficacy of official responsibilities in cor- 
recting the extravagances of platform patriotism. Mr. 
Gipson may be pronounced completely cured of a political 
zeal which once seemed to border on fanaticism. We observe 
in his Ashton speech an almost entire absence of the topics 
and the tone which distinctively belong to the typical 
annual address of the advanced Liberal to his supporters. 
Not a word was said about Reform Bills, past or 
future. Not a solitary tear was dropped on _ the 
yet fresh grave where lie entombed so many solemn 
pledges and loud professions. The enormous burdens im- 
posed by a selfish aristocracy on a long-suffering people 
elicited not the faintest expression of censure or regret, and 
the iniquity of fortifications and iron-cased frigates was 
silently condoned. We do not gather from anything in 
Mr. Grpson’s speech that he considers Parliament has failed 
in its duties to a deceived and betrayed country ; nor do we 
detect the slightest sign of dissatisfaction at the non-fulfil- 
ment of those ultra-Libera] aspirations which he once 
fondly indulged. As little does he appear to have feit that 
any apology or explanation was needed for his continued 
connexion with aGovernment which has so sorely disappointed 
the friends of “ progress.” What is perhaps still more remark- 
able is, that the electors of Ashton seem completely reconciled 
to this new phase in the career of their popular member. Not 
a man of the thousands who crowded the town hall on the 
occasion is reported to have raised a question about the 
suffrage, or the ballot, or short Parliaments, or retrench- 
ment, or any other of the stock topics of the Radical plat- 
form. Mr. Gipson was “received with great enthusiasm,” 
and sat down after an hour’s speech “ amidst great cheering,” 
though he had scarcely said a thing that might not have 
come from the most moderate of Conservative-Liberals. 
From first to last there is next to nothing to recal the 
former member for Manchester and colleague of Mr. Bricut, 
except alittle mild jubilation over the repeal of the last 
remaining “ tax on knowledge”—a subject, however, that 
was treated with a modesty which suggests that it was not 
one of overwhelming interest for his auditors, 

In the absence of familiar commonplaces, it is a great 
thing for an orator to be able to fall back on topics which are 
at once safe, important, and not inappropriate to the time 
and place. Mr. Mitner Gipson’s official position afforded 
him advantages in this respect of which he judiciously 
availed himself, and a lecture on exports and imports con- 
veniently supplied the place of a rattling attack on the 
enemies of the people. Statistical illustrations of the benefits 
which the country has derived from the commercial policy of 
the last twenty years carried him on along way; and though 
the subject is deficient in novelty, its intrinsic interest was 
doubtless appreciated by a mercantile and industrial audience. 
It is unnecessary to reproduce here the figures which demon- 
strate an admitted thesis ; and even the more recent statistics 
which represeut the first-fruits of the French Treaty are ac- 
cessible to the general public. A merited tribute was rendered 
tothe manly patience exhibited by the artisans of Lan- 
cashire under the privations caused by the American civil 
war, and a well-founded conviction was expressed that they 
would continue to be governed “by higher considerations 
“than temporary pecuniary interest.” Self-sacrificing fidelity 
to “the duties of a nation and the principles of inter- 
“national law” has not always been the keynote of Radical 
speeches from Lancashire platforms ; but ‘the working men 
of Ashton heartily responded to the unfamiliar appeal to their 
higher feelings. As a member of Lord Patmerston’s Ad- 
ministration, the PrEstpeNt of the Boarp of TRrape was ofli- 
cially entitled to claim a share in the eredit earned by the 
firm, resolute, and successful management of the T'’rent ques- 
tion ; and he did not fail to eulogize, with graceful modesty, 
the policy of the Cabinet to which he belongs. No one was 
ill-natured enough to remark that, if he and his friends had 
had their way in former years, the Government would have 
been wholly without the means of urging those arguments 
which were undoubtedly the most effectual in securing Mr. 
Sewarp’s “cheerful liberation” of the Southern Envoys. The 
war in America was, of course, duly deplored, and the dis- 
ruption of the Union was lamented as “a calamity for the 
“world ;” but no sense of discomfiture at the failure of those 
American institutions which were once the best part of the 
speaker’s stock in trade tempted him into expressions in- 
consistent with a decorous and diplomatic impartiality between 
North and South. On Church-rates—almost the only con- 
troversial topic of the day on which Mr. Gisson thought it 


prudent to take a side—he expressed tiniselt with the stu tied 
moderation of a man anxious to combine a firm and 
uncompromising assertion of principle with a scrupulous 
respect for the susceptibilities of conscientious oppo- 
nents. He was almost apologetic in the avowal of 
his sincere and deliberate conviction that the Established 
Church would be strengthened rather than weakened by the 
abolition of compulsory rates ; and he hazarded the remark 
that “it is not inconsistent with the position of a member of 
“the Church of England to believe in the great Pi otestaat 
“ principles of the right of private judgment and of religious 
“equality,” with the cautious air of a speaker who feared he 
was trespassing on the verge of paradox. Altogether, Mr. 
Mityer Gipson deserves credit for having delivered a 
thoroughly harmless speech ‘to an auditory accustomed to 
expect and enjoy the strongest political stimulants. The 
almost unmixed success of so bold an experiment on popular 
tastes will, we trust, encourage perseverance in this new line 
of oratory. 

It is curious that a meeting which had listened with 
patient admiration to an unusually soporific address from a 
once lively speaker, broke up almost immediately afterwards 
in something like a riot. The circumstances, however, of the 
fearful row that arose between the votaries of private judg- 
ment and religious equality and a Church-rate minority 
which vainly strove to get a fair hearing, are graphically de- 
tailed rather than intelligibly explained by the local reporters, 
and it is unnecessary to notice more particularly an incident 
of limited interest for the general public. An untoward 
accident deprived the popular member of the customary vote 
of thanks and confidence, but there seems no reason to doubt 
that he stands as well as ever with his constituents. ‘Lhe 
fact has certainly its value as an indication of public 
opinion. The electors of Ashton seem as well contented 
as their representative that projects for tinkering the 
Constitution are indefinitely adjourned, and that absurd 
and impossible pledges are quietly forgotten. Mr. MILNER 
Gipson is clearly satisfied with his relations to a Ministry 
which neither reforms Parliament, nor cuts down the army 
and navy, nor refers international disputes to arbitration ; 
and his constituents offer no objections to the arrangement. 
It might have been well, perhaps, if he had never cultivated 
a reputation for ultra-Radicalism which has ceased to be 
either useful or ornamental, but it is satisfactory to feel 
assured that Lord Patmerston’s Government is in no danger 
of involuntarily losing the services of its Presipent of the 
BoarD of TRADE on any question of public principle. We 
sincerely hope that he may long continue to find adequate 
scope for his powers in the collection and publication of the 
statistics of his department, for we have never known him 
more usefully employed. 


THE DUKE OF NEWCASTLE ON THE COLONIES. 


fer anniversary festival of the Australian Association 
recurred at a very opportune time for eliciting an 
official opinion on the controversy raised by the publica- 
tion of Mr. Gotpwin Smirn’s theories of colonial eman- 
cipation. The Duke of Newcastie did little more than 
express the opinions which are entertained by the great 
majority of thinking men ; but his position and experience as 
Colonial Minister enabled him to stamp what may be called 
the orthodox views of the relations of England and her 
colonies with an authority which will be more serviceable in 
combating the ingenious arguments of Mr. Gotpwin Smita 
than all the silly and contemptuous banter of the Times. 
The effects of the revolution which has taken place within the 
last twenty years in the colonial policy of this country may be 
summed up in three radical changes. Domestic indepen- 
dence has taken the place of absolute subservience to the 
will of the Mother-country. Hearty loyalty has succeeded 
to almost universal disaffection. Force has been superseded 
by a healthy influence, honourably exerted on the one side 
and frankly accepted on the other. It is strange that these 
common premisses should have led the Duke of NewcastLe 
and Mr. Gotpwin Siri to precisely opposite conclusions. 
According to the Professor, these resultsare the sure indications 
of an early separation. According to the Minister, they are the 
best possible tees of a lasting union for the ‘mutual 
benetit of both parties to the subsisting compact. Nine 
persons out of ten would probably arrive instinctively at the 
conclusion that the Minister is right and the Professor 
wrong, and their judgment may not be the of sound even 
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though they might find it difficult to point out the precise 
logical fallacy of the separation theory. 

In his controversy with the Zimes, Mr. Gotpwin Suita 
was able to come off with an apparent victory by quoting 
the admission that “ the time must come when the colonies 
* will no longer require our aid, and when it will be better 
“ for both that they should set up for themselves.” It was, 
no doubt, a fair argument to say that, if our relations with 
the colonies are confessedly so provisional as this admission 
would make them, it cannot be very unreasonable to inquire 
whether the epoch which is thus confidently predicted may 
not have already come. The weakness of an opponent does 
not necessarily make a strong cause ; and we are glad to 
observe that the Duke of NEwcasTLE gave no countenance 
to the theory which the Times propounded in the very 
article in which it combated the natural inferences from such 
a doctrine. The bane of political argument of late years has 
been the facility with which speculative predictions have been 
accepted as unanswerable conclusions of philosophy. A year 
or two ago, auy one who presumed to doubt that a radical Par- 
liamentary Reform was imminent would have been laughed 
at even by the Tory authorities; and the only difficulty 
which hampered the resistance to Mr. Bricut's agitation was 
the concession which almost every one had made, that, how- 
ever unpalatable the fact might be, the time for a sweeping 
electoral revolution had already arrived. What had been so 
boldly asserted on the one side, and so timidly admitted on 
the other, proved to be a complete fallacy, though the predic- 
tion came near to realize itself in consequence of its acceptance 
by the very men who regarded it with the utmost aversion. 
It is worth considering whether, in admitting the certainty 
of ultimate separation between England and her colonies, we 
are not falling into an error of the same kind, and playing 
into the hands of those who are anxious to hasten the divorce 
which they regard as inevitable. In one sense, of course, it 
may be said that the connexion between a Mother-country 
and her colonies must come to an end, but only in the same 
sense in which, judging from experience, the dissolution of 
the mightest and most compact empires may be anticipated 
as the natural consequence of the continuous flow of events. 
No institutions ever had the stamp of permanence more 
strongly marked upon them than those of our country, and 
yet few would venture to say that Macautay's New Zealander 
may not witness their decay. Permanence cannot be 
absolutely predicted of anything human, and least of all of 
political institutions. In this sense, therefore, it may be 
true in terms that the time for the emancipation of the 
colonies must surely come. But ifit means no more than this, 
the assertion is the emptiest of platitudes ; and if it does mean 
more, we believe that it is both untrue and extremely mis- 
chievous, inasmuch as it places an almost impregnable 
position at the command of speculative politicians. What 
the Z'imes probably meant to say by its unguarded admission 
was, that the connexion between England and her colonies 
was essentially provisional and temporary—that it could 
never ripen into any permanent union—and that, one by 
one, the colonies must be thrown off as they arrive at 
maturity, just as the children of a family emancipate them- 
selves when they arrive at years of discretion. 

If this be accepted as true philosophy, the only answer 
that can possibly be given to Mr. Gotpwin Smiru is, that 
the event which he looks for in the immediate future may 
perhaps be postponed for another fifty or a hundred years. 
But, almost universal as the notion of an ultimate severance 
between England and her colonies has become, we believe 
that it depends much more on the loose analegy of the pater- 
nal relation than on anysure grounds of experience or rational 
conjecture. Experience there is none to guide us. Nothing 
like the existing status of a British colony was ever seen until 
within a very few years. History, it is true, teaches us what 
a very slight knowledge of human nature would have enabled 
us to foresee—that a colony which is coerced and plundered 
will cast off its allegiance as soon as it is strong enough to do 
so; but such examples, of which the world has produced an 
ample store, are wholly beside the question which is now 
raised. “We neither coerce nor plunder our colonies, and, so 
far as a brief experiment can prove anything, the results of 
our modern policy encourage tie idea that time tends rather 
to strengthen than to break such ties as those which now 
bind the British Empire together. Without imitating the 
rash speculation which we deprecate, we may say that the 
continuous increase of mutual affection and confidence is not 
a symptom of approaching separation ; and while we admit 


as freely as any, that the idea of holdjng by force of arms a 
mature colony which desires to be independent is alto- 
gether visionary, we see no grounds for accepting the asser- 
tion so confidently made, that the time must come when this 
desire will be felt by any or all of our numerous colonies, 
Perhaps the feeling that there is, and always must be, some- 
thing humiliating in the position of a colony, is the real 
reason why the prophecies of the dismemberment of the 
Empire have been so generally credited, even by those who 
would see such a result with more alarm and regret than Mr, 
Go.pwin appears to feel. But the actual demonstrated 
fact is, that there is no such sense of humiliation among the 
colonists at all. It is conceivable that a young nation grow- 
ing rapidly into power might be galled even by the merely 
nominal sovereignty of a distant country, and that, at a 
certain stage of political development, it wou!d no longer be 
content to abandon all control over questions of foreign 
policy. But assuming that such sentiments must ultimately 
prevail, there is nothing to make an amicable divorce the 
necessary and only consequence. If philosophical politicians 
would be content to leave future history to work out her 
own problems, without insisting that events must follow in 
the track of their preconceived theories, they would be safer 
guides than they are now. There are many ways besides 
separation in which the institutions of our colonial Empire 
might accommodate themselves to the rapil increase of 
wealth, population, and power which promises to attend upon 
our various colonies. Whether any of them will ever a.tain 
a relative importance sufficient to deprive England of her 
claim to a metropolitan position may well be doubted ; but 
even in so extreme and remote a case as this, it might be 
quite as easy to readjust the old bond on terms of greater 
equality as to snap it altogether. Even the possibility of the 
friendly separation which is assumed to be the euthanasia of 
our colonial dominion is by no means clear ;’ for the desire 
to separate, which must precede the divorce, could scarcely 
grow predominant without something analogous to the irri- 
tation which an actual conflivt would provoke. Certainly it 
is a bold assumption to take for granted the absolute cer- 
tainty of a transaction the like of which has never been 
attempted since the world began. It would perhaps be less 
extravagant to imagine a continual approach on the part of 
England and her colonies to the realization of some idea of a 
Federal Empire, which the democratic machinery of the 
United States has so signally failed to construct. But 


-it is as idle to trace one course as another for the 


distant future. All that we are justified in saying 
is, that the assumption that the seeds of dissolution 
are sown in our colonial empire is wholly unproved, 
and that, while the tendency of colonial feeling continues 
to be more and more in favour of union, it is neither 
philosophical nor politic to assume the necessity of a future 
severance. The form of the connexion may change again, 
as it has changed already, to suit the altered circum- 
stances of the colonies and the higher tone of political 
morality at home ; but the connexion itself is not likely to 
cease so long as a common interest and mutual sentiments 
of affection exist to bind Eugland and her colonies together. 
The arguments by which it is attempted to prove that the 
interests of this country are sacrificed by maintaining the 
Empire of which we are so proud, lose nearly all their force 
when once the spectre of an inevitable disruption of all 
existing ties ceases to alarm us. There will be few converts 
to the separation policy except among those who have first 
taken for granted the impracticability of any other. 


THE GREAT UNKNOWN. 
J Adee! has lately had occasion to remark on one of 


the most pernicious features in the character of iis country- 
men. They are, he tells us, with a fine audacity of style, most re- 
markably fond of “ untriedities.” They are always sure that the 
right man is coming, and the right thing going to be done. They 
believe in a man simply because they know nothing whatever 
about him. The particular person in whom they were inclined to 
believe at the date of the last advices was the new Secretary of 
War, Mr. Stanton. The Seeretary who had heen tried, and had 
just been removed from his post, had failed in such a glaring wa 
as to create quite a sensation even in a country where so very little 
is seriously hoped from any public man. Mr. Cameron had jobbed 
so very recklessly that he had been condewne | to represent the 
United States at the Court of their great friend, the Czar. 
Manhattan, who is like the author of a story-book, and knows 
all that goes on in the most secret chambers, assurcs us that the 
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Russian representative at Washington remonstrated at this, 
and, with a charming candour and contempt for the ordinary 
rules of diplomatic intercourse, told the President that 
if Mr. Cameron tried any of his tricks at St. Petersburg, 
he would infallibly be sent to Siberia. On which the 
President replied, that he thought it would be a very good 
thing to send him there, and only hoped the Czar would apply 
the knout first. We venture to look on this story as nothing 
more than a parable, expressing in a lively way the feelings 
with which his fellow-citizens regard Mr. Cameron’s career. 
But if these feelings exist, we cannot wonder that any “ un- 
triedity” is hailed with rapture as a substitute for a Secretary 
who deserves to be knouted by a friendly Sovereign. The more 
room there is for the display of a bright contrast of virtue, the 
greater food is there for hope, and the national love of antici- 
pating sudden prosperity has disp'ayed itself in a rapidity of 
content with the new Secretary that must be very encouraging 
to him. The new broom is sure to sweep clean, and this Phenix 
of administration will soon put everything right, send the harpies 
of fraudulent contractors to the place they came from, and fill 
up the contingent of Volunteers to the proper number—which 
somehow escaped Mr. Cameron, for he added up the forces in 
the field, and curiously enough made an error of 90,000 in his 
calculation. 

Tt was just in the same way that a few months ago the Ame- 
rican public pronounced General McClellan a young Napoleon, 
simply because they knew nothing more about him than that he 
had never commanded a large body of troops at the age when 
Napoleon had finished his Italian and Egyptian campaigns. 
This “ untriedity ” did not quite answer their expectations. He 
was about as good a man as they could reasonably expect, 
and has shown some merits as a drill-sergeant ; but any general 
less like Napoleon would be difficult to discover. When he 
had been tried, and was considered not quite up to the mark, 
he was at once set down as an utter humbug; till at last he 
came to Washington, and was reported to have answered some 
questions so well that he was pronounced a “ Great Unknown,” 
after all, and was rehabilitated in the position of an undeveloped 
genius. This restoration of a man to a second stage of great ex- 

ectations, without ever having, so far as appears, given cause 
‘or praise or blame at any step in his course of command, is a 
singular instance of the zeal with which, as Manhattan remarks, 
the Americans cling to the belief in what is untried. They 
always think something is going to happen of a kind quite 
new, triumphant, and glorious. 


Whatever is American is also, we may be sure, English. The 
Americans are little else than second-rate Englishmen put in a 
first-rate position. If we want to understand how they feel and 
think ani act, we have only to ask how the well-meaning. 
half-educated people of a large provincial town in England 
would act and feel if they were suddenly called on to govern 
an empire. We have plenty of persons among us who are 
always expecting a Great Unknown, not perhaps in politics, but 
in some sphere in which their own interests more especially 
lie. They speculate on great subjects, and as they speculate 
superficially, they rush to a conclusion. They are all for ends, 
and despise means. Perhaps a day never passes in England 
without some book or pamphlet issuing from the press in which 
an enthusiast points out a short cut to national happiness. 
If some great man had but power, or some new remedy 
were but tried, all would be well. A few years ago, for 
example, it was a common cry with politicians of this kind 
that a Cromwell was wanted in Ireland—somebody who 
would somehow burn and pillage a few towns and quarter his 
soldiers on the country, and make every one happy and rich. 
Treland has been greatly improved since then, but not exactly by 
a Cromwell appearing. A host of causes have combined to pro- 
duce the alteration. There has been emigration, and the influx 
of capital, and railways, and the Encumbered Estates Court—all 
very homely unpretending things going on gradually, and very 
unlike the sudden blaze of a great reforming light. In fact, as 
the world grows older, untried people do less and less, and un- 
tried remedies can at best work very slowly.. Perhaps Louis Na- 
poleon is the only conspicuous man now alive who has proved a 
successful untriedity. Generally, the new man is obliged to work 
very much as the old one worked before him. There is a 
slight difference, and this difference may contribute its 
share to a general advance or retrogression, but that 
is all. When the Crimean winter brought its terrible tale 
of disasters, and confidence was shaken, and a wild ignorant 
belief sprung up that the servants of the State were almost all 
incapable or indifferent to the welfare of the nation, a caprice of 
the public fixed on Lord Palmerston as the one man who would 
set everything straight. Under his vigorous rule there would 

no more jobbing, and no more military incapacity. The 
event showed that nothing new came out of that untriedity. 
There was an adherence to the beaten paths, and in time this 
adherence proved successful. There was nothing like a recasting 
of an erroncous system of administration—there was only a dili- 
_ attention to business, and a gradual improvement in details. 
a Americans will be lucky if their last untriedity turns out as 
well, 


This vague belief in the near advent of a realized ideal often 


constitutes the whole sean po of many philosophers, who are 
prone to take the sentimental view of things, and wish to strike 


up any theory that will put to shame the hard 3 om reason- 
ing of cold critics. The last number of Fraser's Magazine con- 
tains an instance of this sort of philosophy which may be read 
with profit. It is on that old, never-ending topic, whether 

ople are wise to marry without enough to live on. The writer 
fad been struck with the inconvenient arguments of a stern 
man of sense, who had written in some other publication an 
essay called Keeping up Appearances. Tais practical and very 
unsentimental essayist had pointed out that it was foolish to 
laugh at people who kept up appearances, and who wished 
to retain a decent position in the world. He argued 
that poverty in marriage means a great deal more than the mere 
toleration of some discomforts, the contempt of a little finery, 
and the abandonment of luxuries. It means the want of educa- 
tion for children, of proper air, change, and physic—it means 
premature age and perpetual care for the wife, and the danger 
of losing independence of character and an absorption in struggles 
for money on the part of the husband. This posed the sentimen- 
talist. Love in a cottage was the right thing; and he felt quite 
prepared to cheer his followers on to a frequent and ant 
contest with cold mutton. But a dowdy, despairing wife, and 
an abject, occupied liusband, were not the figures that ought 
to people a bower of roses. And yet it seemed true that a 
doldoney of means proportionate tothe station of a married couple 
does tend to lower the character, and embitters life. What was 
to be done? The sentimentalist might have been puzzled, but 
fortunately he thought of the resource of an untriedity! Why 
not suppose a Great Unknown would rerpetually arrive. The 
want of sufficient means was, he owned, a serious moral trial while 
wives are as they are. But if women were exactly what they 
ought to be—sweet, serene, and noble, highly educated and im- 
perturbable, religious and literary, full of tender thoughts 
and high imaginings—then the anticipated evils could not happen. 
This model of realized perfection would always be at hand to 
, se and restrain and elevate her husband. He could not 

egenerate or despair while he had such a fountain of life 
springing ever by his side. This brilliant notion mzkes the sen- 
timental philosopher quite happy. He has found hia easy 
remedy—he has trotted out his Great Unknown. He wants to 
show that love can do without prudence, and he shows it by 
assuming that, if he hkes to ask them, all women will turn perfect 
at once. 


There are often times when even the firmest minds can 
scarcely help thinking the Great Unknown is coming. Of 
course, every one in love feels sure of it. Even in matters less 
absorbing to individuals, a strong wish is often father to the 
thought that a new man will change everything. We are always 
hoping for a perfect cook, or governess, or clerk. What an ocea- 
sion the arrival of anew clergyman in a parish is! Now the old 
troubles are tocease. The great candle controversy, or the great 
hymn-bock controversy, or whatever other war may be raging, 
will be lulled into quiet. The charities will flourish. The sermon 
will be looked forward to with pleasure. We cannot help feeling 
that the untriedity will set us right, although experience 
and a sense of the way in which the wert really rolls 
on forbid us to feel any very great secret confidence. The Great 
Unknown arrives, and we find that things go on much as before. 
He, like his predecessor, has his weaknesses, and his bad habits, 
and his prejudices. If he does good, he does it very slowly, and 
invariably gives some offence while he does it. When his career 
draws to its close, there will be plenty of kind friends to think it 
a very good thing he is moving off the stage and yielding place 
to some one who is the really Great Unknown, and very unlike 
the poor creature who now keeps him waiting. 


Experience does to a very great extent remove this feeling, and 
it can scarcely remove it too much. To be always expecting a 
deus ex machind is the surest method to attain the art of treating 
every one in a public position with injustice. The my» who, 
in a plodding humble way, try to improve a country like Ireland 
—an ordinary, right-thinking, average-minded wife—a good, 
useful, parsonic parson—seem nothing beside dreams of 
their ideal types. But they are the people who really appear 
in the world, and of whom if the world is prt / full, it 
may count itself lucky. The Americans have not stumbled on a 

oung Napoleon, but they have selected a man who has at least 
had the sense to See that raw troops who despise their raw officers 
cannot be successfully manceuvred on a large scale. ‘This is not 
much, but it is something ; and a general who has seen and acted 
on it is by no means a small gain in that unhappy, distracted, 
helpless society. Undoubtedly great men do sometimes exist 
who really seem to change the face of all that they appro ich. 
Largely as in reality they are themselves the creatures of their 
age, and much as they necessarily depend on the support of men 
inferior to themselves, but working in the same directio :, they 
seem ofien to have made all the difference between great things 
succeeding or failing. It is not without ample cause thot history 
ascribes the triumphs of the Seven Years’ War to Chatham, and 
the restoration of Ttaly to Cavour. But great men are not to be 
calculated on, andvery often even a very great man is gi cat because 
he walks more steadily and boldly than others in thee mmon path, 
rather than because he quits it. All plans of fightin: , and govern- 
ment, and teaching, and arranging families, must pegs Aa 
based on the indisputable fact that in the long run man ind 
will not go beyond a certain known ree of excellence. It 
is possible that this average may slightly and imperceptibly 
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advance ; but, at any rate. there will always be an average in something, be it ever so little, of the mingled self-reproach arid 
every country and every generation ; and it is by this that the | shame with which we regard the letters of our early man. 
‘probabilities of our position must always be tested, if we wish | hood? i ae 

to prepare for our own future, and judge our neighbours But what is this neatly-assorted and carefully-labelled packet? 


rightly. For the most part, copies of letters of your own on a rather im. 
portant family “complication.” See how the first is headed, 
OLD LETTERS. * Copy of my First Letter to my Sister M. on her intended mar- 


riage with Mr. J—— -” Then another. “Copy of my 
om to going to a funeral or a wedding, one of the most | Second Letter to my Sister M., &e. &e.”—and so on—a , Sort or 
melancholy tasks is the examination of old letters—not | so of admirably-composed and forcibly-argued remonstrances 
old letters belonging to others, but letters once upon a time | against this most preposterous union. But ‘‘ Sister M.” was 
addressed to yourself or written by yourself. It is woud-rful | meekly obstinate, and Mr. J—— J—— humbly pertinacious; 
how they accumulate—and that owing to perfectly distinct | and so they married; and, trath to say, the marriage has turned 
causes. The pradent have a horror of burning business letters. | out fairly apy. Mr. J J—— was promoted, in due time, 
The warm-hearted cannot bring themselves to destroy letters | from a clerkship to a partnership. ie. J— J—, or 
from friends. We do not mean that only men labouring under | “Sister M.,” is blooming still; and on New Year’s Day you 
imbecility or notorious for hardness of heart neglect to preserve | purchase a cabful of appropriate toys, and distribute them, inan 
their letters, but that, in a general way, motives of pradence or | ungainly ianner, toa smali but obstreperous mob of nephews 
instincts of affection tend to rescue letters from the waste-paper | and nieces, amongst whom—on that occasion, at least—you are 
basket or the fire. tolerably popular. We have no admiration for foolish mar- 
Space is limited, or it is doubtful whether some persons would | riages, but in the present instance you will admit, on glancing 
ever destroy any letters at all. Table-drawers grow plethoric | over your letters re Sister M.’s marriage, that, fora young man, 
with ancient correspondence, desks spring open under the pres- | the style was decidedly pompous, and the matter unquestionably 
sure of epistolary congestion, india-rubher bands with a sudden | prigyish; so the sooner that budget is burnt the better. 
explosion flatly refuse ‘any longer to hold in confinement the Then comes a mass of business letiers—they make your flesh 
tightly packed papers committed to their charge. It demands | creep even now—in the handwriting of the family solicitor, 
a painful exercise of ingenuity to pick out the letters you received | a man of clear head and comprehensive views, who with the best 
yesterday and must answer to-day, from amongst letters received | intentions landed you in the quagmire of a Chancery suit, and 
months, nay, years ago—waifs and strays of social life whose | then was inconsiderate enough to fall ill and die, leaving youto 
writers are, perchance, dead and buried. At such a juncture it | scramble out as best you might. This feat you accomplished 
becomes imperative to disregard prudence and repress affectionate | after two years’ racking anxiety, and emerged a rather wiser 
impulses. You must do something decisive. The time has , and very much poorer member of society than you were before. 
arrived for holding an inquest on these defunct communica- Those letters of the much-respected family solicitor irritate like 
tions from friends, relatives, and strangers, and, with a few a blister. Burn them immediately, and expedite their combus- 
exceptions, consigning them to annihilation. And, after tion with the poker. After all, the poor man meant well—he was 
all, how little comfort does the letter of a friend who has | neither a kuave nor a fool—but only studied your affairs through 
passed away give to an aching heart! The familiar hand- those abominable lawyer's glasses. Turn to something else. Here 
writing, the characteristic thoughts and fancies, the tokens of a | is a carefully preserved correspondence. ‘‘ Letters connected 
true and faithful attachment, often seem to add poignancy tothe with my fracas with Colonel Filbert.” Filbert, late of the 
bitter sense of solitude and isolation. The yearning “for the Demerara Rifles, was, at the time of the fracas, leading director 
touch of a vanished hand and the sound of a voice that is gone,” and honorary secretary of the “Santa Vacua Silver Mini 
comes back upon us with renewed intensity, and the faded lines Company, Peru.” How did that little misunderstanding arise 
upon the outstretched page become dimmer as we gaze. We | It was a commonplace affair enough. The Colonel made ae- 
doubt the wisdom of preserving a multitude of such memorials. quaintance with a at the club; then used your name to get 
Choose out a very few from the melancholy pile before you, and | into society, and, having succeeded, spoke of you asa yo 
reverently burn the remainder. friend from the country—raw, but not ungentiemanly—whom the 
But your own letters, what will you do with them should they Colonel had been particularly requested to “keep an eye upon.” 
fall into your hands? Suppose an admiring sister or doting | Whereupon arose angry words and angrier letters. Friends in- 
mother has treasured them up, and the rich spoil is carefully | terposed, and, as is not uncommon, fanned the flame of strife. 
returned to you, will you burn them unread with the modest | There was even talk of a duel—for men fought duels in those 
conviction that they are worthless? Or will you, with anxious | days—hence the draft of a rather absurd will that drops from 
cireumspection, fold them anew in foolscap paper, tie the parcel among the letters. But in the midst of the angry correspondence 
up with trustworthy red tape, and store it away in your fireproof | and the oflicious attentions of friends inconveniently anxious for 
oset, alongside of the family title-deeds,and the silversoup-tureen | your honour, “the Santa Vacua Silver Mining Company” 
privately presented to your grandfather the Dean by the unani- | crumbled into nothingness, and Colonel Filbert, late of the 
mous vote of the Chapter, in testimony of their affectionate | Demerara Rifles, escaped to Brussels, much in debt to West End 
respect? If you are wise, you will do neither the one nor | tradesmen, in the temporary disguise of a footman in livery. 
the other. You will snuff the candles and stir the fire, and | What is this dusty roll of manuscript, much corrected and 
quietly look them through. It is said that when death is very , interlined? The draft ofan article entitled “May-Day Dreams. 
imminent, not introduced gradually by pain or disease, but | By a Young Freethinker. Chapter I.’—tendered to one of the 
suddenly brought home b aan | peril, there will flash | leading magazines of the day in sanguine expectation of a prompt 
through the mind in rapid succession the series of events that and hearty welcome. The copy of a note to the Editor is pinned 
make up the history of a life. It may be so. But certain it is | to the manuscript, intimating, in a vein of quict confidence and 
that a heap of old letters, written at different periods of your | gentlemanly familiarity, that should he prefer pootey tse would 
past life, when duly examined and read, will present to you some be happy to oblige him. Somehow or other, the Editor never 
such representation of the scenes and thoughts of youth and man- | acknowledged the receipt of the article nor replied to your 
hood and middle age—a spectral diorama, for the most part sad, | letter. For a year or two you laid the blame on the imperfect 
yet softened here and there by touches of tenderness, and not | postal arrangements of the locality. Then you gradually came to 
without a wholesome lesson to a man whose heart retains a | the conclusion that your style was too original for the respect- 
little of the freshness of other days. able old periodical you had honoured by your notice. Now, after 
Take up that venerable packet of letters, scribbled hastily and | the lapse of so long a time, you perfectly understand why the 
joyously when you were in the pride of early manhood. You ‘ Young Freethinker’s May-Day Dreams” did not exactly suit 
remember something about them. How clever your friends | the respectable old periodical, and are not sorry that you did not 
thought them! How your sisters praised them! How even that | devote your wry mr to scribbling the thirteen udditional chapters 
parent you loved best, though she could not ——_ of all she | that were dimly fermenting in your youthful brain. Throw the 
read in them, confessed she felt proud of the bright sallies of | packet aside—burn it by all means—and take another. 
fancy, the original thoughts carelessly flung out, filling those Here is arather bulky pile of letters in a woman’s hand, graee- 
foolseap sheets! What do you think of them now? Do not look | ful, clear, and flowing. How came these letters to be preserved? 
so much ashamed of yourself, but hold up your head and reply. | Cannot you summon up before your mind’s eye the little hand 
Barring a certain joyous fluency common to youthful letter-writers | that traced those characters, and the eyes of violet blue, so tender 
when they have something to say, barring here and there a | yet so playful, that once gazed upon those mildewed sheets? 
‘sparkle of pleasantry reflected from the page of some favourite hy did you keep these letters? There had been a bitter 
author, we fear your verdict will be summed up in the word | quarrel. You had heard that—who shall we say ?—Jessie had 
—r.bbish. Nay, here and there you will see something less | laughed at you, made fun of you with that ugly barrister with a 
inno uous—possibly a spice of jaunty profanity thrown in by | cast in his eye, and had retailed to him half the foolish things 
way of bravado—possibly a bit of ill-natured gossip, veneered by | you had told her in the warmth of your heart. Was it true? 
a few additions from your own imagination—possibly some con- Who can say now? But she would not or could not deny it, 
temptu us scoff at that respectable old uncle whom you were | and so you — What a fury you were in, and yet 
always cuizzing behind his back, and who heaped coals of fire wretched ! Do you remember how you sternly denied yourself 
on your ‘ead by leaving you in his will a comfortable income | the luxury of shaving for three days, and then started for a six 
for life. . ook through the letters page by page—do they not | months’ solitary sojourn in North Wales? And then how you 
make youi el a trifle uncomfortable? How silly is that attempt | felt it wonderfully dull, and in a week returned to the family 
at-wit—how shabby that sneer—how feeble that show of logical | mansion, to the utter discomposure of your loving parents, who 
argument! Vell, you were a good deal younger in those days. | had meantime invited two maiden aunts to occupy your vacant 
But then, are we always so sure that twenty years lience we | apartment ona long promised visit of a couple of months? ‘Well, 
may not look back upon our present epistolary efforts with ' angry you were with Jessie, no doubt. But still, you did ‘not 
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burn her letters, nor the lock of soft brown hair which, if we 
mistake not, lurks coiled up in that envelope with the black edge. 
And: Jessie, what became of her? It matters not. You will 
aang her again. Fold up the letters very gently, and put 
them by. 

The aie are low in the socket. The fire burns dim. The 
grate is choked-up with half-burnt letters. You may lock your 
desk, and sweep up those ashes of the past, and seek repose. 


ALLUSIONS. 


E are not going, as some might suppose from our title, 
again to discuss the strange abuse of language by which, 
in the jargon of the day, a man is said to “allude to,” a thing 
when he makes no “allusion” whatever, but says what he has 
to say in the most straightforward way possible. Perha 
nowhere is this abuse more common than in debates in the 
House of Commons. It is charitable to suppose that it has arisen 
there out of the very necessary rule which forbids a member to 
be named directly, but requires him to be alluded to in some 
roundabout way. However this may be, we are now going to 
talk about allusions in the real and natural sense of the word— 
that is, when something is mentioned not by name or otherwise 
directly, but in some roundabout and_possibly obscure way. 
Thus, if one speaks of Mr. Disraeli or of Louis Napoleon Buona- 
parte, we are calling things by their common names, and no one 
can doubt as to whom we are talking of. But if we speak of the 
Seer of Hughenden or of the Saviour of Society, our style at 
once becomes allusive. In becoming allusive, our style also 
becomes possibly obscure. It is always likely that some of our 
readers or hearers may not know what our allusion is ; it is even 
possible that we may not always know ourselves. 

The nature of an allusion, in short, is that the person or thing 

ken of is not named directly, but is hinted at or indireetly 
described by means of some attribute or accident. Whether a 
person or thing should be named directly or only alluded to is a 
question to be settled in each particular case. A terse, a pointed, 
above all, an original allusion is often the most forcible way of 
utting anything. For delicate compliment, for biting sarcasm, 
for effective contrast, nothing tells so well as a really appropriate 
and effective allusion. But, on the other hand, no weapon is more 
dangerous in clumsy hands—notliing is more likely to degenerate 
first into a mere trick of style, and then into a mere meaningless 
and vulgar conventionality. As in all other matters where so 
much depends upon taste and tact, it is hard to give any rule to 
decide when allusions are beauties and when they are blemishes. 
But perhaps it is safe to say that the allusion is better away unless 
there is something in its terms to which the matter in hand givesa 
direct point. ‘* The son of Amram did so and so,” said a youthful 
seeker after pulpit eloquence in what Professors of Pastoral Theo- 
logy call his “tentative effort.” “The son of Amram,” says 
Me Simeon, to whom the would-be sermon was shown, 
“who was he?” ‘ Moses,” was the meek and abashed answer. 
“Then, if you mean Moses, why not say Moses?” Now, as we 
know a great deal about Moses and absolutely nothing about 
Amram, it is hard to conceive any position in which force or 
point could be gained by talking of Moses as “the son of 
Amram.” But to speak of David as “ the son of Jesse,” or of 
Alexander as “the son of Philip,” may be a mere trick of style, 
or it may be thoroughly appropriate and forcible. Which it is 
in each particular case must depend wholly on the context. The 
style of Gibbon is perhaps, on the whole, too allusive, but a 
careful examination will show that in most of his roundabout 
ways of expressing things there is commonly a real point in the 
_— in which each is found. His allusions often save a long 

escription or comment, and they commonly serve some real 
coy ed of contrast or sarcasm. About the most perfect allusion 
we kuow is one, not of Gibbon’s own, but quoted by him ina 
note. Henry IV. of France threatens a Spanish ambassador 
that he will ‘breakfast at Milan and dine at Naples.” “And 
pep your Majesty will reach Sicily in time for Vespers.” 

e man who could say that offhand ought never to have spoken 
again, for fear of disgracing one of the best sayings that human 
lips ever uttered. 

On the other hand, an allusion, to some fact, for instance, in 
history, or to some passage in a favourite author, has a strong 
tendency to degenerate into a mere cant phrase. Somebody 
makes an application of a name, a phrase, or a story. In its 
first application it was probably really witty and forcible. 
eunebedy else is taken with it, and repeats it on some other 
occasion where it is less witty and less forcible. It loses point 
at every repetition, till at last it becomes a mere cant expression 
used by speakers and writers who think their style would be 
degraded by ever calling a spade a spade. Allusive expressions 
get repeated in this way till they cease to be allusions at all, 

ause people quite forget the person or story about which the 
Saying originally arose. Thus, when a man calls a man with 
whom he dines “an Amphitryon,” he means to say something 
fine and spicy, but he really only says something silly. In 
ninety-nine cases out of a hu , he does not know. the 
ae in Plautus and Moliére from which the expression is 
erived. If he does know them, he will probably not use the 
word, because he will see how utterly void of point it is when 
applied to a man who, under ordinary circumstances, gives you 


So it is now thought to be a capital joke to call every man who 
has a wife and children “ Paterfamilias” as a sort of proper 
name. Where the joke is we cannot in the least understand. 
Yet we can quite believe that it was a good joke the first time it 
was said. Some fussy, authoritative, self-important head of a 
family reminded some bystander versed in the Civil Law of the 
rights and powers, the patria potestas, of the old Roman father. 
To call him “ Paterfamilias,” once for all, was quite an allowable 
sarcastic allusion. But when the thing was once said, it was sure 
to be said again. It has now come to be a stock phrase, abso- 
lutely without point, and constantly in the mouths of people who 
know nothing of Roman law, and who, perhaps, can hardly con- 
strue the two Latin words. It would be a relief if the next 
citizen who goes to Brighton or to Boulogne were, for variety’s 
sake, letoat! of Pater-familias, to be labelled “ Ab,” ‘‘ Tad,” or 
“ Atta,” which, if we mistake not, mean the same thing in 
Hebrew, Welsh, and Turkish respectively. 

It of course often happens that, in using allusions of this sort, 
people not only use or abuse words without any feeling of their 
real meaning, but that they often use them so as to be guilty of 
positive blunders. Some years back, when a European Congress 
was looked to as the solution of every question and the deliver- 
ance from every complication, it was the fashion to speak of the 
said Congress as the “ great Areopagus of Europe.” It would 
have been just as much to the purpose if they had called it the 
House of Lords, the Middlesex Sessions, or the Supreme Court 
of the United States. In fact, the Athenian Areopagus, combin- 
ing some of the functions of a Court with some of the functions of 
a Senate, has some slight analogy with our House of Lords, or with 
the American Senate, but absolutely none with an assembly of 
diplomatic representatives from several Powers. But we always 
suspected at the time that a more subtie blunder was at work than 
merely mistaking the functions of the Areopagus at Athens. As 
in Itahan politics there used to be single treasons and double 
treasons, so, in the great art of blundering, there are single 
blunders and double blunders. We suspect that to call the 
Congress an Areopagus was a double blunder. We cannot 
help thinking that the clever fellow who first called it so began 
with jumbling together the Areopagus at Athens and the 
Amphictyons at Delphi, and then utterly mistook the real fune- 
tions of the Amphictyons. The Areopagus has no resemblance 
whatever to a diplomatic Congress—the Amphictyonic Council 
has a slight and superficial one. Areopagus and Amphictyons 
alike were hard names; both sounded fine, both were unintel- 
ligible to the general reader. Which the penny-a-liner took 
up was a matter of chance ; so he happened to take up the one 
which had no sort of anal whatever to what he was talking 
of, instead of the one which had an analogy, though a very faint 
end feeble one. 

So again, it is still not uncommon, though much less common 
than it used to be, to employ the words “ Goth” and ‘ Gothic” 
in a contemptuous way, to express want of taste in art or reckless 
destruction of works of art. It was in this contemptuous sense 
that the name Gothic was first applied to the medieval architec- 
ture of Western Europe. ‘Goths and Vandals” is a good stock 
phrase for savages, barbarians, wanton destroyers. ] Mr. Layard 
improved upon the formula by coupling the Turanian Hun with 
the Aryan Goth, while Lord Palmerston went further afield and 
brought in Jesuits from one quarter and Saracens from another. 
Now, all this talk about Goths shows utter ignorance of the 
history on which the allusion is founded. We cannot let the 
Vandals off so lightly, as Genseric certainly did a good deal of 
damage; but it would be hardly too much to say that there is no 
evidence that any Goth ever destroyed anything. Alaric plun- 
dered Rome, but he did not destroy. The great Theodoric was 
the preserver and restorer of all the monuments of Rome. The 
Goths had no possible temptation to destroy the Roman build- 
ings; on the contrary, they admired, preserved, and did their 
best to imitate them. The mischief which ignorance attributes 
to the Goths was really done by Italian barons and Papal nephews 
at various times from the tenth century to the seventeenth. So 
when a man talks of Gothie barbarism to display his aptness at 
historical allusion, what he really does display is his aptness at 
historical blundering. 

One curious fact about these inapposite allusions is, that they 
are so commonly indulged in by people who cannot spell. One 
reason for this is obvious. Small mythological allusions, which 
are perhaps the commonest of any, have got so very hackneyed 
that no scholar will condescend to them. The Sirens, the Sphinx, 
and the Sibyls, as mere allusions to deck a parazraph, have fairl 
become the property of scribblers who probably could not tell 
the stories of Odysseus, (Edipus, and Tarquin. But in their 
hands they invariably become Syren, Sphynx, and Sybil. So if 
a man wishes for a fine name for Africa, ten to one he talks 
about Lybia. Following out the idea suggested by an aristo- 
cratic improvement on the most venerable of surnames, we beg 
to recommend the Sphijnx as a further refinement still, whic 
cannot fail to produce a sensation almost equal to that which 
follows on Mr. Dion Boucicault’s tremendous header. 

Sometimes a word originally introduced by way of allusion 
gets repeated over and over again, till the allusion is quite for- 
gotten, and the word becomes a mere awkward and needless 
synonym for some better word. Dean Trench has collected a 
good many instances of this kind in his Select Glossary. He 

a long list of words which, as originally used, had a real 
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int, but from which the point has since altogether vanished. 
ro take one of the last instances, some physician, with a 
turn for politics, probably said that ‘Ireland was in a 
state of chronic discontent.” The allusion to his own art 
might do perfectly well as an allusion, once for all. But 
“chronic” was a hard word, and sounded fine; so people 
caught it up, and “chronic” is now merely a foolish synonym 
for “constant,” “lasting,” or “ permanent.” Since “chronic,” 
Mr. Matthew Arnold has introduced ‘ tonic’—a term of the 
same art as “ chronic,” and which has the merit of rhyming with 
it. Several passages in Homer ere said by Mr. Arnold to be 
“tonic.” We have not the faintest notion what Mr. Arnold 
means—we can only suppose that it has something to do with 
“the grand style.” But we wait with anxiety to see whether 
the world at large will take up “tonic” as eagerly as it has done 
“chronic.” We did indeed once see, before Mr. Arnold wrote, 
in some newspaper or other, that Apothecaries’ Hall was adorned 
with “pilasters [plasters?] of the Tonic order.” But then we 
thought it was a mere misprint for “Tonic.” So with our old 
enemy “decimate.” So with the latest vulgarism of ‘ ovation.” 
About this last word we have a suggestion to make. The next 
time that any luckless wight is pelted with rotten eggs, we hope 
that some spirited chronicler will tell the world that ‘“ he received 
an ovation.” 


THE PRINCE CONSORT’S MEMORIAL, 


Lk was a very fine cedar tree that Robinson Crusoe cut down 
for his first experiment in boat building—“ five feet ten inches 
in diameter at the lower part next the stump,” and tapering by 
fine degrees, as the accurate autobiographer takes care to 
assure us; and a wonderful canoe was the result—* big enough 
to carry twenty-six men, much bigger than any canoe I ever 
saw in my life!” Only the noble Argo of Juan Fernandez la- 
boured under this difficulty—it was perfectly useless. It could 
never be launched under eleven or twelye years. “I 
now saw what stupidity it is to begin work before 
we reckon on its end, or judge rightly our own abi- 
lities to go through with its performance.” A sage, though 
tardy reflection. To apply the familiar parable. Has the Lord 
Mayor and have the Mansion-house Committee ever seriously 
reflected what will be the end of the immense subscription they 
have begun for the Prince Consort’s Memorial? Early in the pre- 
sent week 30,000/. had been collected ; and at the present moment 
we have no doubt that there is as much as 40,000/. in hand. 
Money is literally pouring in. Archbishops are subscribing 
their 100/. Societies not very flush of cash give or promise, 
500l.—at least their committees pledge the whole bed of 
subscribers to the donation. Local exertions for provincial and 
municipal collections are multiplying. The rain-drops of sym- 
pathy and sentiment are rapidly coalescing ; and we make no 
question that the 100,000/. originally speculated upon will be 
entirely or nearly made up. But what is to be done with this 
vast subscription? Will the canoe ever be launched? How are 
we to spend our money? Has the Committee ever thought of 
ite ability to go through with its undertaking ? 

This scheme for the Prince Consort’s Memorial is an admirable 
illustration of our Enslish mode of doing things. We are at 
once the most calculating and the most impetuous of people. 
To subscribe fifty or a hundred thousand pounds without the 
slightest notion, hint, promise, expectation, or surmise of the 
purpose to which it is to be dedicated, is in itself a memorial of 
our remarkable softheartedness, softheadedness, and credit at 
our bankers. It does infinite honour to our sentiment and our 
eash-box. As to the thing proposed, there ca not be two opinions 
about it. No man ever deserved a testimonial better than the 
Prince Consort, or perhaps as well. A nation’s gratitude is pro- 

rly and nobly bestowed on that nation’s friend in difficult 

ours and under sore trials and disabilities. In the Prince 
Consort’s case, we have to pay a debt as well as to relieve our 
own sense of favours received. Were the amount subscribed to 
the Prince Consort’s Memorial tenfold what it is, or what it is 
likely to Le, we should not grudge a penny of it. But never was 
so large a demand made on public confidence with so very little 
condescension on the part of the promoters to inform us what, if 
any, object was in their minds when they began to beg. 

‘The Lord Mayor, and the Committee whom he has associated 
with him, are excellent people; and the Chief Magistrate of 
the City deserves the highest praise for making himself 
from the first moment the organ or mouthpiece of the uni- 
versal and popular enthusiasm. As soon as the scheme was 
mentioned, it ensured success and confidence by its mere 
enunciation. But, once more we ask, what about launching 
the canoe? Lord Derby has most opportunely asked the Govern- 
ment whether they mean to interfere and to direct the expen- 
diture of this re subscription. Of course, the natural 
and obvious reply might have been, and prohably was, anti- 
vipated. The subscription is voluntary ; and the Government, as 
a Government, has less voice in the matter than any single sub- 
seriber of half a sovereign. And so the matter rests. There 
is a Committee, we are well aware—a Committee, that is, for 
organizing and managing the subseription. But it is not 
announced to be a Committee for prescribing the appro- 
peialion of the subscriptions. Such function it will, how- 


ever, develope. The present is perhaps the first time in the 
history of subscriptions that a body of active gentlemen 
have appealed to the public for fifty or a hundred thousand 
pounds without the slightest intimation what they want 
the money for. As the thing stands, there is nothing in the 
wide domain of ibility, remotely or directly connected with 
the late revered Prince Consort, to which the Committee may 
not, for aught we see, now or hereafter, devote the whole amount, 
They may hand it over en bloc to Mr. Tennyson for his recent 
dedication of the Idylls, or they may fund it for the benefit of 
the late Prince’s family. And the very fact that the Committee 
is a large and increasing body, “with power to add to their 
number,” only makes the appropriation of the subscription a 
less personally responsible matter. As councils of war do not 
fight, so large committees do not face, or undertake responsi- 
bility. In a committee of a hundred, one or two persons are 
sure to do the work. A job is difficult in a small committee, 
but it is all but certain in a large one. If, in a com- 
mittee nominated at hap-hazard, and in the usual way in 
which committees are formed, there happens to be an element, 
however small, which represents plans well matured, definite 
objects, and a purpose long and consistently maintained—that 
element is the Committee. By the mere force of a common prin- 
ciple, such an element is irresistible. At the Mansion House 
meeting, and in all the subsequent proceedings of the Testimo- 
nial Committee, all is vagueness. In was said that the object of 
the testimonial was to be of a monumental character ; but the 
Committee is not bound by asingle speaker. No pledge is given. 
And if the monumental object is to be retained, it will of course 
be said that 50,000/. is too much for a single monument, however 
sumptuous. Even if a granite monolith, exceeding the propor- 
tions of the St. Petersburg or any Egyptian obelisk, is to be 
hewn out of the living rock, 50,000/. is a large sum to spend on 
a shapeless mass of mere stone and on mere mechanical work- 
manship. Economy as well as taste would rebel against such 
an exp2nditure of enormous funds. 


A secondary and so-called utilitarian scheme is certain to be 
suggested. A monument, plus an institution, is now the informal 
suggestion, coupled with the intimation that it will be for some 
object most near to the tastes and wishes of our departed bene- 
factor; and to make this plan feasible, it is now announced that 
Her Majesty’s wishes wil be consulted and obeyed. We must 
“y that, in our judgment, all this is very wrong. It is placing Her 

ajesty in a false and embarrassing position. It is almost impos- 
sible but that the Queen must, under such circumstances, consult 
somebody, and the natural consequence will be that somebody’s 
> crotchet will be adopted under the august sanction of Her 
Majesty's personal wishes. What so easyas to represent, or to hint 
to the Sovereign that this or that scheme was a known favourite 
with the Prince? The gentlemen connected with the Society of 
Arts, and the Kensington Museum, and the Exhibition of 1862, 
are closely connected together, and have a common object and 
common wishes. That object may or may not be one of important, 
or even paramount, utility. Opinions notoriously differ on this 
point. Sir Charles Dilke, and Mr. Cole, and Mr. Le Neve Foster 
—to mention only the most prominent names—are well known to 
see their way in a direction where a good many and sound heads 
are quite at fault, or avowedly differ from their conclusions. 
These gentlemen have, or are supposed to have had, or will 
say they had, in certain matters, the late Prince’s confi- 
dence. It will be impossible, for example, to assert that 
the Prince did not sanction or sugyest the notable plan for 
an Industrial University. We should not be credited if we 
were to hint that the Prince all along had his doubts about the 
propriety of the Exhibition of 1862, and that he was even con- 
tent to repose on the success and laurels of 1851. And this is 
but a specimen of the questions, very undesirable to moot, which 
are sure to grow up, and of the impropriety of alluding to 
the late Prince’s tastes, or to Her Majesty's natural and most 
amiable leaning to what she will be assured were those prefe- 
rences on the part of the deceased. Whatever, under these cir- 
cumstances, may be decided upon, will provoke controversy 
and dispute; and we do very earnestly deprecate the possibility 
of the Queen being made an arbiter or a party in these dis- 
putes. Whatever appropriation of the Testimonial is decided 
upon will meet with some, and perhaps a large amount, of dis- 
satisfaction ; and even the Sovereign's decision will be accused 
of bias. It will be said that Her Majesty has been prompted, 
and that interested persons have made use of the Royal feelings 
and instigated the Royal decision for their own interested and per- 
sonal motives. 


All this comes, or is likely to come, of a subscription launched 
in a way so careless and unpremeditated. If the object of the 
Testimonial had, from the first, been fairly, definitely, and can- 
didly announced, people might have given or withheld their sube 
scriptions ; but nothing can be worse than to gather subscriptions 
for no announced purpose, and then to spend them on an object 
with which it is possible that half the subscribers have no sym- 

athy whatever, or which they positively dislike. Nor is this all. 
ri Derby certainly represems a very large class who utterly 
decline to have anything at present to do with a subscription for 
they know not what, to be spent by they know not whom, and to 
be devoted perhaps to one or more schemes of a narrow and sec- 
tarian purpose, and af questioned as well as questionable utility. 
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It is high time for the Committee tospeak out. They are at pre- 
sent in this awkward position—they are the self-appointed repre- 
sentatives of the whole-people of England, and they have powers 
which nobody has delegated to them. They may commit the 
taste and feeling of the whole community, as they have undoubtedly 
the power, without check or control, to spend some fifty or 

rhaps a hundred thousand pounds just as they please. Should 
it be replied that this is the very responsibility which the Com- 
mittee avoids by referring the matter to the Sovereign, then we 
can only again, and summarily, reply, that this is a shirking of 
responsibility almost unloyal and unmanly ; for in whatever way 
the Royal decision be given, it can only have the deplorable effeet 
of making the widowed Crown of England a party to our own 
petty disputes and divergences of opinion. 


AMBER AND TIN. 
A; G the many questions which Sir G. C. Lewis has done 


the learned world the service of raising or reviving in his 
recent work on Ancient Astronomy, one of some interest refers 
to the reality of the extensive oceanic navigation attributed to 
Phenician mariners long before the dawn of authentic Greek 
history. The tendency, lying deep in human nature, which 
tempts men to assign to remote ancestors a share in the prospe- 
rous fortunes which their own fathers and grandfathers have 
created, is not infrequently displayed by the inheritors of scien- 
tific truth ; and while first discoverers are not apt to underrate 
their own exploits, those generations to whom they bequeath 
the fruits of their toil seem to take a pleasure in adminis- 
tering a posthumous rebuke to their pride by a that 
they were anticipated by half-fabulous predecessors. People 
seem to get tired, for example, of assigning the honours of 
maritime discovery to Columbus, Gama, or Van Diemen, and 
there grows up a fashion of believing in the visits of the Seandi- 
navians to the New England coast, or of the Chinese to Australia, 
on evidence which fades into mist on the first attempt to examine 
it attentively. The credence recently given to the traditions of 
Pheenician adventure in the Atlantic and Southern Oceans must 
no doubt be partially explained in this way, but it is also 
accounted for in part by the air of mystery and romance which 
hangs about the Pheenicians. In the Odyssey the only story which 
bears any resemblance to a modern novel turns on the visit of a 
Pheenician trading-vessel; and hardly anybody has an imagination 
so dull as not to be siirred by the picture, seen in the faint light of 
dawning history, of one of these bold adventurers cruising about 
in every corner of the Mediterranean and A®°gean, and chaffering 
with simple barbarians or curious Greeks for the price of his 
strange and exotic wares. Then, again, while its power, wealth, 
courage, and skill are established by a multitude of testimonies, 
there is no race of which we know so little as the Pheenician. 
Even the brilliant audavity which has lately reconstructed so 
many primeval histories has been defeated in this case by sheer 
want of materials. The French Commission sent out about a 
ear ago under M. Ernest Renan to search for monuments and 
inscriptions at Tyre and Sidon, has returned, we understand, 
bringing back with it little or nothing except proofs that Pheeni- 
cian civilization, whatever it was, was entirely buried under that 
of Greece and Rome. We are left, therefore, to conjecture. 
We have about the same grounds for thinking, on the one hand, 
that the Pheenicians possessed an almost English genius for colo- 
nization, navigation, and trade; and for believing, on the other, 
that they were only a worse kind of Jews, with a bloodier ritual, 
a more exclusive faith, and a more than Hebrew appetite for 
gain. One or two discoveries they certainly made. ‘They, first 
of all mankind, found out that trade was more profitable to the 
mariner than piracy ; and the question is, how far this new truth 
carried them. 

In very ancient times, the Phcenicians undoubtedly supplied 
the nations surrounding the Mediterranean with tin, of old one of 
the most prized of metals. The ancient belief was that 
it was brought from a group of islands called ihe Cas- 
siterides (or Tin Islands), lying outside the Straits of 
Gibraltar, to the Phenician or Carthaginian factories at 
Cadiz and Lisbon. There seems to be no doubt that the place 
which supplied the tin was Britain; that Belerium, where 
it was found, was Cornwall; and that Mictis, Ictis, or Vectis, 
which was on the road, was the Isle of Wight. Sir George Lewis 
explains the confusion between the Cassiterides and Britain, by 
the habit which prevailed in the ancient world of dissolving 
countries, known only by distant report, into groups of islands. 
This tendency was doubtless connected with the impression 
that the known parts of the earth were enveloped by the great 
ocean-stream, in which nothing but islands remained to be dis- 
covered. It is curivusly illustrated by the conception of the 
scene of future life as a_ collection of islands —the 
famous Islands of the Blessed. Cornwall, therefore, being 
assumed to be the seat of the tin mines, the question arises, 
how did the tin come into Phexiciau hands? There has 
recently been a general disposition to accept literally the ancient 
accounts, and to suppose that Pheenician ships carried the metal 


or the ore straight from the mines to Lisbon or Cadiz. But Sir 


George Lewis cannot bring himself to believe that Phoenician 
mariners ever struck cross the Bay of Biscay, or performed the 
dangerous coasting voyaye round the peninsula of Brittany. He 
narrowly examines the evidence, and comestothe conclusion thatthe 


tin was conveyed from Cornwall to some port on the French coasts, 
whence it was carried overland through Gaul to the Mediterranean 
seaboard, and there shipped by Pheeniciantraders. Thisview,which 
would substantially confine the commerce of the Pheenicians to 
the Mediterranean countries, is of much importance to Sir George 
Lewis's theory of the comparative recency of extended naviga- 
tion, and of the astronomical knowledge which would render such 
navigation practicable. It — to bring back to the minda 
truth which the present course of trade is apt to make us forget— 
the fact that land carriage is older, and was once easier and com- 
moner, than conveyance by sea. To the modern observer, the sea 
seems the cheapest and simplest of routes, while overland trade 
is dear and difficult, or has only had its drawbacks overcome in 
quite recent times, by the introduction of railways. But 
carriage by land, as compared with conveyance by sea, was 


once regarded in a very different light. Not only did. 


the timidity and ignorance of the early seamen render their 
voyages long and perilous, and confine navigation to a few races, 
but there were other very strong reasons why land-traffic, if 
a pei at all, should be usually resorted to. Sir George 

wis offers the pertinent remark that it could be conducted by 
native merchants. The foreign visitor would always be regarded 
with fear and jealousy, and generally deserved the distrust he 
excited, for, to say the truth, he was as often a pirate as a trader. 
There is every ground for supposing that it was infinitely easier 
in ancient times to carry tin from Cornwall to the coast of France 
near Havre, thence overland to the Gulf of Lyons, and thence 
to Italy or Greece, than to take it directly by sea from the mines 
to its destination. The barbarous tribes of Gaul might pillage 
the trader now and then, but the difficulties in the carriage of a 
valuable metal were not to be compared with those which beset 
the journeys constantly accomplished of old through Lower 
Asia by caravans, and through Upper Asia in more recent times 
to Novogorod and Kazan. 


The Pheenicians were also the carriers of another substance, 
which seems to have been even more valued than the precious 
metals in very ancient times. Amber—which Sir George Lewis 
considers to have given its name to the mixed metal designated by 
the same Greek word—is now almost exclusively collected on the 
Southern shores of the Baltic ; nor is it likely that it was ever 
obtained in any quantity elsewhere. It is curious that the 
same process which dissolved Britain into the tin islands, melted 
the whole Baltic region into an island called Baltica, and 
more recently into another known as Scandia. Of late, it 
has been usual to combine the fact that the Pheenicians distri- 
buted amber over the Mediterranean world with the strong pro- 
bability that it came from the Baltic coast, and to suppose that 
the Pheenician seamen, besides making the passage to Cornwall, 
were in the habit of navigating the Channel to the German Ocean, 
and penetrating the Baltic by the Sound. Sir G. Lewis, who 
does not believe that they crossed the Bay of Biscay, cannot of 
course be persuaded that they succeeded in reaching a sea 
which even in the sixteenth century was hardly better known than 
is the Yellow Sea at the present moment. It is more than likely 
that amber reached the ancients by anoverlandroute, but thecourse 
of the traffic seems to have been distinct from that of thetradeintin. 
A great variety of fables—some of them among the prettiest in 
Greek mythology—cluster round the subject of amber, and 
these fables have two localities for their theatre. The daughters 
of the Sun are said to have wept their amber tears for Phaethon 


‘on the banks of the Eridanus, which was at first an imaginary 


stream supposed to run into the Northern Ocean. In somewhat 
later times, the Eridanus is found to be identified with the Po, 
and amber is said to be collected in a group of Electrides, or 
Amber Islands, at the end of the Adriatic. The shifting of the 
locality furnishes a hint that amber was carried overland from 
the Baltic to the top of the Adriatic, and this is, in fact, the 
route by which, as Pliny states, it was brought into the Roman 
Empire. Just, therefore, as the Pheenicians procured the tin 
from native carriers on the shores of the Gulf of Lyons, they 
probably obtained the amber from merchants who sold it on the 
coast near Venice. If the overland trade followed in earlier 
times the same direction which it followed at the beginning of 
the Roman Empire, the amber was brought from the Baltic to a 
point on the Danube between Vienna and Presburgh, and thence 
conveyed to the country of the Veneti. 


But the most wonderful story of Pheenician adventure is that 
which attributes to some crews of Phoenicians the circumnaviga- 
tion of the African Continent from the Red Sea coast of Egypt 
to that on the Mediterranean. The occurrence, of which a very 
precise account is given by Herodotus, took place, if at all, more 
than six hundred years before the Christian cra. Pharaoh 
Necho is represented to have conceived this project as an alter- 
native to connecting the Red Sea with the i adisersenonn by a 
canal. Some Phoenician vessels, starting by his orders, are said 
to have sailed along the Southern Sea. Whenever autumn came, 
they landed, sowed a crop, and waited for the harvest ; and thus 
provided with food, they accomplished the voyage round Africa, 
and regained Egypt by the Straits of Gibraltar in the third year 
from their departure. The difficulties in the way of believing 
this story are numerous. An ancient vessel put to land every 
night, and some of the African coasts are among the most inhos- 
pitable in the world. Again, the times of sowing and harvest 
mentioned do not answer to the climate; and more than all, the 
whole tale is suspiciously consistent with the very inadequate 
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notions of the extent of Africa entertained by the ancients. It is 
probable that it would have met with no credit if Herodotus had 
not added to his recital the remark that he did not himself believe 
part of their story, to the effect that “while they were sailing 
round Africa they had the sun on their right hand.” The simple 
good faith of the objection, perhaps even more than the allusion 
to a natural fact, exercised influence on modern critics, and not 
only Rennell and Heeren, but even Mr. Grote, are disposed to 
admit the Phoenician voyage as a reality. But Sir George 
Lewis observes that the ancients in the time of Herodotus, 
though unacquainted with the Southern Hemisphere, were 

uite near enough to it occasionally to have an idea of 
the proper inclination of the shadows further south. Herodotus 
seems to have gained his Egyptian information from native inter- 
preters, or ciceroni, who might —_ well have visited places where 
the shadows were vertical, and where persons resorted who had 
seen them incline from north to south. Herodotus had himself 
been as high up the Nile as Elephantine, and Elephantine is 
cppeeite Syene, which is nearly within the tropic. On the whole, 

ough Herodotus considered it impossible that the “‘ sun should 
be on the right hand,” it is very probable that there may have 
been many Egyptians at the period of his visit who knew quite 
well that what seemed to cin incredible was true of more 
southerly regions. 


MARKET-GARDENING IN AID OF PROPHECY. 


— the names of all the Prophets, cabbages! The: supporters 
of that “* interesting and important institution,” the Palestine 
Model Farm in the immediate neighbourhood of Jerusalem, 
will be gratified to learn that a considerable quantity of esculent 
vegetables of prime quality is being grown upon it. A large 
part of the produce of the Farm is sent to a remunerative 
market, so that in a worldly point of view the undertaking is not 
unprosperous. Whether it is equally successful in promoting 
the evangelization of the Jews is admitted by the Report which 
now lies before us to be in some small degree doubtful. That 
Report was “ead at a public meeting held this week at Willis’s 
Rooms, for the purpose of setting forth the claims of the Pales- 
tine Model Farm upon the sympathy and support of the reli- 
gious world. It had been announced that Lord Shaftesbury 
would preside, but there seemed to have been some misunder- 
standing as to the day on which the meeting was to be held, and so 
his Lordship did not appear. In the absence of Lord Sha‘tesbury, 
and also of Sir Culling Eardley, the chair was taken by a reverend 
gentleman who professed to be unprepared to make a chairman's 
However, he proceeded to draw upon the never-failing 
fountain of his mind for thatsubstitutefor eloquence which is called 
by the profane “cant.” 1t appeared that the chairman as well as 
his supporters on the platform were converted Jews, mostly of 
foreign birth and speaking English with a disagreeable accent. 
The chairman occupied himself principally in declaring what he 
called his “loave” for his Jewish brethren. It may suffice to in- 
dicate our sentiments towards him if we say that we never 
felt less disposed to envy the privileges of the Jewish people than 
while listening to his unctuous professions. Of course there was 
kindled in us a lively interest in the conversion of the Jews, and 
we cheerfully put our money into the plate which received the 
contributions for the support of the Model Farm; but never- 
theless, if the Jews, when converted, would not mingle too closely 
‘with the Christians to whom they have become brethren, we 
think that such forbearance on their part would prove agreeable. 
‘Like other and darker-coloured pets of religious associations, 
these converts from Judaism inspire us with greater enthusiasm 
the farther they are removed from us. If we are to judge of all 
‘the race from the specimens which exhibited themselves at 
‘Willis’s Rooms, we must feel considerable difficulty in accepting 
those passages of Scripture which speak of the Gentiles foliowing 
and clinging to the Jews. Instead of saying to the chosen 
people, ‘‘ We will go with you,” our own inclination would be to 
“move with all possible despatch in exactly the contrary direction 
to that adopted by any reverend party of Israeliti-h features 
who might be declaring his “ loave” to all mankind with a tone 
and manner which fastidious criticism might prenounce coarse 
and vulgar. 


The Report of the Palestine Model Farm is a businesslike 
document, and it describes the course of a prosperous undertak- 
ing. We do not kuow whether to wonder more at the existence 
of the Model Farm or at the sources from which it derives 
“support. Itappears that large contributions have been obtained 
from the island of Jamaica. There is a proverb about charity 

‘beginning at home, which, perhaps, is not inapplicable to these 
subscriptions from Jamaica towards carrying on a Model Farm 
in Palestine. It is possible that this liberality of the Jamaicans 
was intended by them as an acquittance for the supplies of flannel- 
waistcoats and moral pocket-handkerchiefs bestowed by sympa- 

_thizing and pious English people upon the infant niggers of the 
West Indies. Or perhaps it may be the niggers who subscribe 

‘their money for the benefit of the Jews, regaruing them as fellow- 

sufferers m European persecution, inasmuch as some 
Europeans would prefer to have the room rather than 
the company alike of nigger and of Jew. Whatever be 
the cause, it is certain that Jamaica has done that which 
she cannot be expected to do again, and therefore the 


ment in the conduct of the Model Farm 


Committee of the institution desire to impress upon their friends 
the need of “ prayerful and sustained efforts ” to obtain subserip. 
tions. In fact, the Committee have to contend against a very 
serious embarrassment, which is nothing else than what may;/by 
comparison with other institutions, be described as the flourishi 
state of their finances. We observe in the balance-sheet annexe 
to the Report, a considerable item of receipt for “ produce sold.” 
The Model Farm has been managed in a manner by no meang 
unworthy of the character it has assumed, but how that manage. 
ment conduces towards the conversion of the Jews and the return 
of their nation to Jerusalem does not satisfactorily appear. 
Through the sustained, and perhaps prayerful, efforts of their 
manager, the Society has succeeded excellently with its crops'of 
cabbages and onions; but even its own account of the conversions 
it has effected is a very meagre one. In fact, the “ Palestine Model 
Farm” has proved a great success, while the “ Industrial Institu- 
tion for Jewish Converts” is, up to this time, a failure. If the So- 
ciety has converted nothing else, it has converted a patch of desert 
into a market-garden ; and we are reminded by its Report of ate- 
mark of Mr.Gordon Cumming, that the Missionary Societies were 
highly valuable organizations, inasmuch as at their stations in South 
Africa the hunter was able to obtain the refreshment of fruit and 
vegetables after subsisting for many weeks upon the flesh of the 
animals which he had killed. We accept without hesitation the 
statement of this Report, that ‘the Rev. Dr. se has’ con- 
tinued to superintend the Institution with his wonted zeal and 
judgment.” The single fact that he has caused 8000 donakey- 
loads of rich earth to be brought to the Model Farm is a suf- 
ficient proof that the confidence of subscribers may be safely 
given to him. He conducts the agricultural part of the specu- 


lation with spirit and success, and he is able to explain why : 
e 


the missionary part of it has been hitherto a failure. “ 
accounts, in a great measure, for the absence of converts 
as inmates of the Institution.” We think we can account 
for this deficiency in fewer words than Dr. Philip uses. 
Speaking very plainly, the Jews in general do not see 
how their conversion can be made to pay them. Give to 
this and kindred societies an unlimited supply of money, and 
the progress of conversion among the Jews of a certain class 
will go forward at such a rate as to persuade enthusiasts that 
the Millennium must surely be very near at hand. It appears to 
us that Dr. Philip’s failure in one part of his undertaking is due to 
circumstances, while his success in the other part is creditable 
to his skill and perseverance. As we have subscribed a very 
small sum to the Institution, we desire it to be distinctly under- 
stood, for the credit of our own sagacity, that we regard this as 
a speculation in cabbages and not in converts. Nevertheless, it 
would be pleasant to persuade ourselves, if possible, that by 
growing cabbages in Palestine we were contributing to f 
prophecies which otherwise might have some difficulty in getting 
themselves accomplished. 

Sir Culling Eardley came into theroom before the meeting insup- 

rt of the Model Farm was ended, and afterpremising that heknew 

dly anything of the operations of the Society, he proceeded 
to “say a few words” in its behalf. Sir Culling Earaley re- 
counted several signs of the times which seemed to show in a vague 
way that something would happen somewhere soon. “There were 
first the operations of the Evangelical Alliance, in which Sir Cul- 
ling is taking an active part. Then there was a plan for digging 
artesian wells at Jerusalem. Again, some progress has been 
made towards the formation of roads in and about the Holy 
City. We may remark upon this sign of the times, 
that if all the nations of the world should suddenly 
desire to go up to Jerusalem, it would certainly be con- 
venient to provide beforehand some tolerably good means 
of getting there. It appears, indeed, that this is the very 


thing which is going to be done for the accommo- © 


dation of that smaller concourse of mankind which is 
expected to precipitate itself upon Kensington during the present 
summer. In fact, SirRichard Mayneis doing that in London whith 
theexpounders of prophecy must contrive to get done at Jerusalem, 
if they do not intend to allow their predictions tocome to a dead- 
lock. But, once again, there have been steps lately taken'to 
promote the cultiyation of cotton in the Holy Land. We really 
should have thought that the only prophecies with which cotton- 
growing was eoncerned must have reference to our old friends 
the niggers. But Sir Culling Eardley, we need not say, has 
better eyes for the fulfilment of prophecy than we have, and he 
sees that, “in a vague floating way,” the propagation of the 
eotton-plant is auspicious to the conversion of the Jews. S 
further, there is the visit of the Prince of Wales, who‘will some 
day be King of England; and no King of England, actual or 
expectant, has visited the Holy Land since Richard Cour de 
Lion. We are sorry to observe that the Palestine Model Farm 
is not the only.subject upon which Sir Culling Eardley talks in 
ignorance. The ladies, who formed the larger part of his 
audience, were not likely to be unaware of what is told in eves 
child’s history-book about the Prince, afterwards King Edward L., 
and his devoted wife Eleanor. But it is only a darling of the 
religious world who could have the impudence to show to a room- 
ful of people that he was wholly ignorant of the subject upon 
which he undertook to speak. 
We feel it due to Dr. Philip to eaeapplify his zeal and_ judg- 
y making some further 
reference to the reports which he has sent home. His tact is 
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proved by the explanation which he offers of that dearth of con- 
verts which contrasts so curiously with the plentifulness of cab- 

es. ‘‘ Inmates there have been but few, owing, perhaps, more 
to the want of a Christian community and Protestant church here 
than to anything else.” Those converts who came felt this want, 
and as they had learned other trades, they were not desirous of 
following agriculture. Perhaps, if we had to write the history of 
the Model Farm, we should put the second cause here stated of 
its partial failure first. But that is matter of opinion. There 
were other converts who resided and laboured for a short time 
“for the purpose of saving a few shillings, in order to be able to 
pay their passage-money to Alexandria, or somewhere else.” We 
treat this statement as of the highest possible importance in con- 
firmation of what we have ventured to assert—that converts may 
be obtained from Judaism in almost any number, if the pecuniary 
resources of the Missionary Societies can only be increased to 
the requisite amount. We regard the religious speculation with 
as much confidence as that of growing vegetables in Palestine if 
only the means which experience points out are adopted to 
ensure success. It would be impossible to place the application 
of the means for either object in abler hands than those of 
Dr. Philip. Under the financial difficulty of making what we 
may call full converts, he did the very best he could by employ- 
ing Jewish labourers upon the Farm, and preaching to them— 
not, we may be sure, obtrusively, as if he were commanding 
their acceptance of Christianity just as an English land- 
owner or his steward might order the small freeholder 
in his employ to vote for the Whig or the Tory can- 
didate for the county—but gently, gradually, and indirectly, 
so that ‘“‘when they go home they will take a tract with them” 
without feeling their independence outraged. He writes that 


“it would delight our friends at home to see six, eight, or a 


dozen Jews, as there now are, labouring hard to earn their daily 
bread in the heat of eighty or ninety degrees, or the wet weather 
which we are having at present.” It may perhaps be through a 
deficiency of that * loave” of which the chairman at the meeting 
spoke, that we are unable to feel so much delight as could be de- 
sired at the mental contemplation of a dozen Jews obeying in a 
kitchen-garden the divine ordinance that in the sweat of man’s 
brow shall he eat his bread. Very likely the feelings of the 
ladies at the meeting were more moved by this pleasing 
picture than were our own. We think that in order to 
regard a perspiring Jew with pleasure, it would be necessary to 
keep constantly in mind the possibility of getting him to accept a 
tract. Perhaps in a missionary point of view even an old clothes 
man would become an agreeable object. There certainly is not 
any reason why “labour for the spiritual good of Israel” should 
not be combined with the operation of clearing out a wardrobe. 
We might, perhaps, be allowed to stipulate for this one condition, 
that the potential convert should not stand to windward of us. 
Dr. Philip makes the most of his small success, and. he is confi- 
dent that he will have permanent inmates of the Industrial 
Institution “as soon as he can offer them a true farmer's 
home”—which we entirely believe. Meanwhile, the details 
which he gives of his agricultural suecess need no skilful 
manipulation to appear encouraging. The Model Farm-house 
is, now surrounded by a yegetable plantation, enclosed by railings 
and hedges, with a gate. Dr. Philip has planted four hundred 
vines, as well as fig-trees, olive-trees, and apricots. About half 
an acre of barley was, when he wrote, beautifully green. Roads 
have been made across the farm, and a cart was the only thing 
wanting to give the place a civilized appearance. A great effect 
was produced upon the meeting by the statement that this much- 
desired cart had been supplied from home, and that it was a sur- 
prising novelty in Palestine. Dr. Philip has in his garden 
“a very promising field of cabbage, about one thousand 
heads, and a quarter of an acre of onions for transplanting.” 
He is preparing to grow cotton, but has not attempted potatoes, 
on account of the failure of the crop at home. He does not 
mention tobacco, being perhaps deterred from attempting to raise 
that crop by the aversion to it which is known to prevail among 
some influential friends of missions here in England. We have 
already mentioned the eight thousand donkey-loads of rich soil 
which have imparted to the rocky surface of the farm this mar- 
vellous fertility. Finally, the produce sold from off the farm 
has realized to the Society 82/. 7s. 2d.—from.which we.gather 
that, though there is a reasonable chance of Israel sitting once 
more under his own vine and fig-tree, yet the modern mer- 
cantile tendency of the race has developed a Paradise which 
offers a good investment at (say) “‘ seven per shent.” 


SEWARD’S COMPLETE LETTER-WRITER. 


HE collection of Mr. Seward’s despatches to the representa- 

: tives of the Federal Government at various Foreign Courts 
has been, oddly enough, published in a British Blue-book of nearly 
400 pages. The title gives but little promise of the rich mate- 
rials of the volume. It is only an “ Extract of a Despatch from 
Her Maiesty’s Minister at Washington, dated December 6th, 


_ 1861, enclosing Papers relating to Foreign Affairs laid before the 


Congress of the United States,” &e. The extract from Lord 
Lyons’ despatch is not quite three lines, but the enclosure is nearly 
499 pages. in short, our Blue-book is a mere verbatim reprint 


of all the foreign correspondence of the Government of the United 
States since the commencement of the Civil War—all, at 
least, that Mr. Seward has thought proper to lay before Congress. 
—with its diplomatic representatives. A more complete open-, 
ing of the diplomatic cupboard has never been made; but 
the value of this collection of despatches is chiefly indirect. They 
show, not merely the personal temper and character of Mr. 
Seward and of the American Government, which are unimportant 
matters ; but they also show us, for our future guidance, how to 
deal with a people whose publie men can permit themselves, in 
their relations with other nations, to employ such language, such 
instruments, and such acts as we find set out in this very remark~ 
able and instructive volume. An ambassador has been cynically 
defined to be a person sent abroad to lie for the benefit of his 
country. Isa Foreign Secretary, according to the American prac- 
tice, 2 functionary kept at home, not only to discharge this high 
political duty in his own person, but to provide a magazine of 
falsifications for exportation as well as for home consumption ? 
We are not going to treat the volume only on its political merits, 
or to call sttention solely to its political value; for, as far as re- 
gards this country, the most important of Mr. Seward’s letters to 
Mr. Adams, the American Minister at the Court of London, have 
been long familiar to us. What we propose to do is to use these 
copious materials as illustrations of American character and 
temper. 

We can hardly wonder that, as soon as the civil war seemed to 
be imminent, it occurred to Mr. Seward to put the best face he 
could on the matter. When an execution is in the house, it is 
at leist worth trying to put the bailiffs into your own livery. 
course, if the trick is found out, it proves to have been a mis- 
take; but then somethinz may turn up, and the embarrassment 
may blow over. Mr. Seward, on setiling down to his portfolio 
in ook last, t:-kes up matters with a very highhand. Writing 
urbi et orbi—that is, addressing all the foreign Ministers of the 
United States, in a general circular to be submitted to the 
various Cabinets of the world—he can “ truthfully urge that 
the present disturbances are of a very transient character, and 
that not one person of well-balanced mind has attempted to show 
that dismemberment of the Union would be permanently con- 
dacive to the safety and welfare of even a seceding State.” Con- 
descending to particulars at a little later date, he informs Prussia 
that “ the temporary causes of alienation must pass away, while 
happily it is certain that there is a general and profound 
sentiment of loyalty pervading the public mind.” At the same 
time, while acquainting ali her neighbours that there was a little 
serew loose at home, America took care to say that she wanted 
neither pity, nor advice, nor sympathy. Still addressing the 
Prussian Minister, Mr. Seward says—‘t The dispute is purely 
a domestic one, and the President would not willingly have the 
archives of our legations bear testimony to so un-Americana 
proceeding as an acknowledgment, even by indirection [?], that 
this Government ever consented to join issue upon a purely 
family matter of this kind with a portion of our own citizens 
before a foreign tribunal.” To Belgium similar language is used:— 
«‘The President will not consent, directly or indirectly, to the 
interpellation of any foreign Powers in a controversy which is. 
merely a domestic one.” In Mexico it was. quite safe to couch 
this sentiment in language even more insolent and _ offen- 
sive. “The President will not suffer the representatives 
of the United States to engage in any discussion of the 
merits of these difficulties in the presence of foreign Powers, 
much less to invoke even their censures against those of our 
fellow-citizens who have arrayed themselves in opposition to its 
authority. . . . You will not allude to the origin or causes of our 
domestic difficulties.” 

In addressing Great Britain, Mr. Seward certainly. does 
“allude” to the origin of these domestic difficulties in a des~ 
pateh of ten pages of very small print, in which he gives his own 
account both of the causes and consequences of those difficul- 
ties. In that despatch. amongst other things, he ventures upom 
the extraordinary statement—extraordinary, at least, while the 
name of John Brown survives—that ‘during the whole exis- 
tence of the United States not one human life has been taken in 
forfeiture for resistance to the authority of Government.” But, 
though condeseending to argue the question with Great Britain, 
Mr. Seward took care to be defiant and contemptuous: — “If 
H.M.’s Government is wavering, you will not lead them to v4 
pose for a moment that they can grant that application [for 
recognition of the South] and remain the friends of the United 
States.” It is in this despatch that Mr. Seward had the temerity 
to hint that, in the event of the least countenance being given to 
the Confederates, there were such vulnerable points in our own 
Empire as Gibraltar, Canada, and the West Indies. A month 
later (April 27), Mr. Adams is told to tell Lord John Russell 
that his language is “by no means satisfactory, and Her 
Majesty’s Government is at liberty to choose whether it 
will retain the friendship of this vernment, by refusing 
all aid and comfort to its enemies, or whether it will take 
the precarious. benefits of a different course.” ‘The Presi- 
dent regards the answer of his Lordship as possibly indica- 
ting, a policy that this Government would be obliged. to 
deem injurious to its rights and derogating from its dignity.” 
Even “ unofficial intercourse” with the Southern Envoys iaso 


offensive, that Mr. Adams is expressly informed, “ You will, in 
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any event, desist from all intercourse whatever, official as well as 
unofficial, with the British Government so long as it shall con- 
tinue intercourse of either kind with the domestic enemies of 
this country ;” and in the same famous despatch was contained 
the well-known threat of the high and everlasting displeasure of 
the American nation, and of the consequences of the war which 
might be provoked by Great Britain. By a delicate er 
the annexation of Canada was not obscurely hinted at, in the 
suggestion that it would not be “the American dominions 
which would be abridged.” Mr. Adams meets Lord John 
Russell, and follows his instructions by commencing to bluster. 
His very first words are to “ signify his sense of disa pointment % 
that the States’ cause was not quite so popular or “ll nion senti- 
ments quite so unequivocally manifested as he had hoped.” It 
was at this interview that our Foreign Secretary, in so very 
clear language, “declined to give any pledge of an absolute 
nature that his Government would not at any future time 
recognise the South.” This firm stand had a wonderful 
effect in bringing Mr. Seward down from his high horse. It 
was at length seen that we were not to be menaced. The Queen’s 
proclamation was issued, ‘‘ recognising,” as Mr. Seward inter- 
— it, “the insurgents as a belligerent national Power ;” 

ut “there are now (June 3rd) especial reasons for some little 
delay.” Further concessions are now hinted at; and much of 
the tall talk is abandoned. With great magnanimity, the “ United 
States Government has determined to pass over without official 
complaint the publications of the British press, manifestations 
of adverse individual opinion in social life, and the speeches of 
British statesmen.” Still, however, though Mr. Seward is not 
disposed to order us to the Tower for what we say at our own 
dinner-tables, Mr. Adams is instructed to remonstrate; and on 
June 14th he presents his instructions, urging the remarkable 
threat just quoted, that if the Southern envoys were treated with, 
officially or non-officially, all diplomatic intercourse was to cease. 
The task was “ delicate,” as Mr. Adams observes, but Lord 
John was candid—he had seen the Southern envoys, and seen 
them twice. Here was the pinch. Mr. Seward had expressly, 
any event,” directed the Minister to break up the 
Legation on this very issue. But Mr. Adams’ very sensible 
conclusion was “to continue his relations” with the English 
Government till he “ receives specific orders” to the contrary— 
which orders it is needless to add, Mr. Seward was too wise to 

ive. The illusory negotiation on the proposed adherence of 
the United States to the Declaration of Paris was found to be 
a me occasion for quietly dropping all the swagger aud bluster 
of the spring, and the lion of NFarch certainly walks out very 
like a lamb in July—that is, after Bull's Run. We sball not 
pursue this chapter in the Diplomatic Correspondence further, 
nor shall we conjecture the tone of that most complete letter- 
writer, Mr. Seward, in any future volume which may contain 
the despatches from Washington to the Legation in London 
written after the Trent affair. 

But it is in communications with other Powers that the Ame- 
rican feeling towards this country comes out more clearly. With 
some show of reason, it was apprehended that at the Russian 
Court not only was more hereditary kindness felt towards 
the United States, but more jealousy of England was entertained. 
Mr. Appleton inveighs at St. Petersburg against “that haughty 
Power which claims to be mistress of the seas”—a phrase whic 
Mr. Adams had varied into “ the tyrant of the ocean ;” but it was 
reserved to the notorious Mr. Cassius Clay, Mr. Appleton’s 
successor, to be especially virulent about us in his language to the 
Emperor of Russia. Whether it was tiat this distinguished 
diplomat was actually fuddled at Peterhof, or was only intoxi- 
cated with vanity on his first presentation to a live Emperor, a 
bond fide Prince, and an actual * gérant of ceremonies,” we can- 
not pretend to say; but his language to the Emperor would 
justify either hypothesis. “The Emperor asked if I thought 

ngland would interfere? I told him we did not care what she 
did; that her interference would tend to unite us the more . 
that the course of England had aroused our sensibilities towards 
her in no very pleasant manner. The Emperor seemed to like 
my seeming defiance of old John Bull very much.” The despatch 
containing the account of this interview is wound up with very 
stutesman-like language, such as augurs well for Mr. Clay’s success 
in the home government :—“ I trust in God that General Scott 
will nae | and surely subdue the rebellion, ‘stock, lock, and 
gun-barrel,’ ‘ hook and line, bob and sinker ;’ and that we may 
be all spared to see that glorious old banner restored— Liberty 
and union now and for ever—one and inseparable.’ ” 


No fish seem to be too small for Mr. Seward’s comprehensive 
net, and no opportunities too insignificant to terrorize or coax the 
lesser members of the great fraternity of nations. The minor 
Powers are, according to circumstances, to be kicked or kissed 
into submission. It is not enough that they profess neutrality — 
the neutrality that will alone satisfy Northern friendship is to be 
a total proscription of the South. The affair of the Sumter 
illustrates this. The Correspondence contains remonstrances 
addressed to Cuba and Spain, to Denmark, and to Holland, as well 
as to England, on the entrance of this famous craft into the ports 
of these countries. The details of every case exhibit a uniform 
monotony. The first letter is always threatening and bullying; 
but, as in every case the right of asylum was stiffly maintained, so 
in every case Mr. Seward leaves off, to say the least of it, with 
very much milder language than that with which he began 


the discussion. We cannot follow American diplomacy to 
its last and undignified relations with “His Hawaiian 
Majesty,” or with the “ Governments of Guatemala, Nicar 
Venezuela, and Chili.” We had rather remind Mr. Seward of 
one or two admissions which he has made, which will stand him 
in good stead in that inevitable hour when he will have to admit 
that bystanders are often the best judges of a game. “ The 
President,” observed Mr. Seward, in his first despatch to Mr. 
Adams, ‘“‘ would not be disposed to reject a cardinal doctrine of 
theirs [7.e., the Confederates }—namely, that the Federal Govern- 
ment could not reduce the seceding Sta'es to obedience by con- 
uest . . . In fact, the President willingly accepts it as true. 
nly an_ imperial or despotic Government could subjugate 
thoroughly disaffected and insurrectionary members of the State. 
This Federal Republican system of ours is, of all forms of 
Government, the very one which is most unfitted for such a 
labour.” That the time is rapidly approaching when such 
sober language may be appealed to, Mr. Seward may now 
learn, if he contrasts the facts of this February, 1862, 
with the anticipations he permitted himself to indulge in, and 
which he was unlucky enough to commit to paper in March, 
1861. ‘The Union was formed upon popular consent, and must 
always practically stand on the same basis. The temporary 
causes of alienation must pass away. . . . Happily it is certain 
that there is a general and profound sentiment of loyalty per- 
vading the public mind throughout the United States.” This 
sentiment is so profound that it has certainly not yet reached 
the surface. No doubt, it was all very fine for Mr. Seward to say 
a twelvemonth ago to his representative at Paris that “there 
was not any, the least, idea existing in this Government of suffer- 
ing a dissolution of this Union to take place in any way what- 
ever,” and “ that this one nation and one Government will stand 
hereafter, as they do now, objects of human wonder and human 
affection.” Yet even Mr. Seward may be glad that he has at least 
indulged in other prophecies, and other promises, and other 
views of the possibility of retaining nine millions of conquered 
men, which for him are happily inconsistent with his theories of 
extermination by the domestic discipline of fire and sword. 


MR. EDWIN JAMES. 


| disputations were not extinct, the question whether Mr. 
Edwin James is famous or infamous would be an interesting 
subject for a scholastic effort. What is the bubble reputation? 
What are the ingredients that constitute its slender structure? If 
the Froude or the Louis Blane of some future day should be 
moved by any scholarly caprice to take his reputation under their 
protection, and to dissipate the slander with which contemporary 
envy has loaded him, how easy will be their task! What ele- 
ment of fame is it that is wanting to his career? It has been said 
that to be the free choice of a free people is the noblest eminence 
a human being can achieve. If ever to any man on earth, that 
distinction belonged to Mr. Edwin James. He was selected, 
after a contest with acandidate of great influence, to be the re- 
presentative of one of the largest constituencies in England—one 
of the wealthiest portions of the wealthiest city in the world. 
Those who had elected him clung to him so fondly that they not 
only returned him again on another occasion, unanimously,but on 
his retirement they selected to replace him, outof many competitors, 
the one that claimed to be his friend. Abroad his merits were 
recognised not less eagerly than at home. He was the friend of 
the heroes of Italy. He corresponded with Cavour on constitu- 
tional law, and he accompanied Garibaldi into the field. Though 
not bred to arms, he assumed them with ardour in the cause of 
liberty ; and the vigour which he displayed in rallying fugitives 
and retrieving the fortunes of a doubtful day was the subject 
of much notice at the time. Such was the brilliant promise of 
his European career. Then his apologist might go on to relate 
how this champion of liberty, this chosen of the people, was 
advancing with rapid strides to the honours of the woolsack, 
when the fears and envy of a craven aristocracy were moved. 
They dreaded to see Garibaldi’s comrade-in-arms holding the 
conscience of the Queen. Taught by ancient examples, they 
levelled against him that terrible law of debt, which in the hands 
of the Roman patricians had so often crushed the hopes of the 

lebeians. One of the richest of their number enticed him 
into his pecuniary toils, and then forced him, under threats, 
to abandon the political career which he had begun. 
His flight to the land of liberty, and the hearty welcome 
he received, would form a fitting close to a gallant but hope- 
less struggle against aristocratic jealousy. Certainly the re- 
habilitation of Mr. James would offer no difficulties whatever 
to an historian practised in the art. The Benchers of the Inner 
Temple appear, indeed, to have been moved into ae forth 
a true and particular account of Mr. James’s misdeeds by the 
hope that the narrative would prove some impediment to his 
reception at the White House, as well as to his success at the 
American Bar. A story, however, which is capable of being 
told two ways is not a missile worth levelling from such a dis- 
tance; and even if the Americans believed it, they would not 
like him the worse for fleecing a lord, or for nearly taking in so 
many high and mighty dignitaries in the old country. 

For ourselves, we must confess that the narrative of the 
Benchers, as it appears in the Law Review, has converted us to 
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a belief in the greatness of Mr. James. Any man is great who, 
by dint of extraordinary qualities of mind or heart, rises above 
his fellows. The quality which in his case was so extraordinarily 
developed, and which supplied the want of all the qualities that 
ordinarily lead to greatness, was impudence. Therenever was such 
a triumph of pure unadulterated impudence. Mr. James 
started in life with few advantages. e had no character, no 
money, no Icarning, and little talent, and not even the virtuea of 
diligence and thrift. The writer in the Law Review—a compe- 
tent witness—gives him credit for no qualities as a lawyer ex- 
cept ‘“‘unscrupulous assertion, a confident demeanour, and a 
sonorous voice.” His law wasalways got up for him; his cross- 
examinations exhibited no sagacity ; and in the few remarkable 
eases in which he led he displayed no real eloquence or safe 
judgment. The writer only allows that in “flash cases” his 
addresses were pre-eminent. Probably this judgment of his 
merits does not differ much from that which would be passed by 
the majority of the profession. And yet, in spite of these ‘efects, 
there was no doubt of his success, both in public and private life. 
If his reckless extravagance had not he sr all that his impu- 
dence achieved, he would probably never have left his country 
for his country’s good. His successes in private life are, in the 
form in which they have reached the public, utterly inexplicable. 
What can have induced Lord Worsley to lend him 30,000/., for 
no consideration given, and without any hope of repayment, is 
unintelligible enough. But his transactions with a West- 
country attorney leave this exploit very far in the 
shade. Iu the case of Lord Worsley’s debt there are 
probably additional circumstances, which if they could be dis- 
closed would throw light upon the puzzle; but the transactions 
with the West-country attorney are enveloped in no veil of mys- 
tery. He seems to have been actuated by no motive but an 
enthusiastic affection suddenly contracted for this very odd kind 
of pet. A cause in which Mr. James obtained a verdict for the 
attorney appears to have been the commencement of this lucra- 
tive friendship. Mr. James lost no time in working it to the 
best advantage. Towards the end of 1858 he borrowed from his 
new client the sum of 4o0o/., and gave in exchange for it a 
promissory note. Of course, when it fell due, the note was not 
paid. Many creditors might have been alarmed by this little 
contretemps, and might have refused to lend any more money 
while the first bill remained unpaid. But the enthusiastic attorney 
appears to have looked upon the dishonoured note as only a fasci- 
nating eccentricity in his talented friend, and forthwith pro- 
ceeded to lend him some more. And then came some 
more, and some more after that. Moreover, the dis- 
interested attorney, whose love seemed only to wax 
stronger with each fresh dishonoured bill, consented to 
pay the expenses of his insolvent debtor in a contested election 
tor Marylebone, and to submit to the necessary reduction of 
earnings which the abandonment of his Parliamentary practice 
involved. He even went so far as to press upon Mr. James the 
necessity, for purposes of political advancement, of a more 
splendid style of living, and to take for him a large house in 

rkeley-square, that he might gather round him such a fol- 
lowing as judicious dinner-giving can provide. If any interested 
thought may be said to have dashed the romance of this lavish 
munificence, it seems that the West-country attorney had 
dreamed gorgeous dreams of repayment out of future official 
sala:ies. He appears to have conceived the magnificent idea of 
holding an Attorney-General, or even a Lord Chancellor, in 
pawn ; and with this hope before him, he advanced money to the 
enormous extent of 22,000/. If he had been the only creditor, he 
would probably have realized that great conception; and when 
Mr. James had become a pensioned Law Lord, would have 
exacted a liberal reimbursement. The scheme broke down because 
Mr. James was plundering at the seme time, in still more wholesale 
fashion, another creditor, whose enthusiastic love of lending was 
scarcely less remarkable, but who showed more consideration 
for the public weal. It was about the beginning of 1861—just 
when Mr. James's hopes of office were at their fairest—that 
Lord Yarborough discovered the full enormity of his transac- 
tions with Lord Worsley. What the precise character of that 
enormity was, the Benchers have not thought fit to publish. 
But it was grave enough to induce Lord Yarborough to demand, 
and Mr. James to concede, an immediate retirement from Parlia- 
ment, his clubs, and his Recordership, and an understanding that 
he should never hereafter apply for any public office on pain of 
immediate exposure. Lord Yarborough’s hope appears to have 
been that Mr. James might still, if his delinquencies were con- 
cealed, continue to practise, and eventually repay some portion 
of his debts, especially to some defenceless creditors whose 
existence is darkly hinted at. But Mr. James was surrounded 
by creditors who only spared him so long as the payment of his 
debts was likely to be the result of forbearance. As soon as the 
resignation of his seat proclaimed that his hopes of advancement 
had collapsed, every one of them rushed in to save what he 
could out of the ruins. 


The losses which Mr. James's fascinations inflicted on indi- 
viduals do not concern the public. But the part of this scanda- 
lous case which points a moral for the community at large is the 
fact that this man, loaded with debts which were in effect frauds, 
and with darker guilt still, of which we can ong a guess the 
character, but which decided the Benchers to disbar him, should 


have narrowly missed being Lord Chancellor of England. The 
Liberal benches were so bare of even tolerable lawyers, that if 
Mr. James had been able to maintain his position but a few years 
longer, it would have been impossible for a Liberal Minister to 
have refused to give him the Solicitor-Generalship. And, accord- 
ing to the accepted practice of political parties, a Solicitor- 
General once appointed rises as a matter of course to be Attor- 
ney-General, and has an indefeasible right to the Great Seal, or 
to a Chief Justiceship, if either should fall vacant during his 
tenure of office. Thus a man unfit to hold the meanest Recorder- 
ship might, but for a mere accident, have become the highest 
judicial authority in the country. To such a result have we been 
nearly brought by the practice of recruiting our chief judicial 
offices out of the scanty circle of lawyers who can obtain the 
suffrages of a constituency. Weare proud that our Judges, once 
made, are beyond the reach of political influence. Surely our 
= would be better justified if the selection of our highest 

udges were equally outside the scope of political intrigue, and 
if the honour of presiding over the administration of the English 
law were not made to depend on the capacity for swallowing an 
unbounded quantity of the vilest hustings pledges. 


ROYAL ENGLISH OPERA—THE LILY OF KILLARNEY. 


ILL the Colleen Bawn ever disappear from the London 

play-bills ? Merses profundo, pulchrior evenit. Each suc- 
cessive *‘ header” seems to give her renewed vigour to continue 
her protracted career. Certainly, when we saw she was to 
—— at Astley’s, we imagined she was to take horse after her 
exhausting run; but no, the quadrupedal attractions were dis- 
placed, and on foot she continued to draw the public. Towards 
the end of last year, at one and the same time, four theatres 
were exhibiting her distresses in a serious form, while two more 
were burlesquing her adventures, and Mr. John Parry was 
amusing crowds with her “vicissitudes musically related.” 
She has now started ona fresh career as the heroine of the 
new opera, the Lily of Killarney, produced last Monday at 
Covent Garden. r. Boucicault, with the assistance of Mr. 
John Oxenford, has thrown the incidents with which we are all 
so well acquainted into a libretto, for which Mr. Benedict has 
supplied the music. The action of the original play is very 
closely followed, save that Ann Chute’s bashful naval lover is 
dispensed with, and Ann Chute herself rendered less prominent. 
We are also spared the scene of Danny Mann’s death. Happily, 
we seem entering upon a new era of English opera books, for 
whose contents we need no longer blush. The day of ‘ Hollow 
Hearts,” ‘‘ Marble Halls,” and other precious lyrics of the same 
class, has fortunately gone by. Mr. Oxenford, in his Robin 
Hood, proved that it was possible to write verses for music which 
could be listened to without contempt; and he has, on the 
present occasion, fully sustained a high reputation. With the 
exception of one song in the first act, and the hunting chorus in 
the second, all the poetry of the libretto is by him. But 
although the book, from the given materials, is a good one, 
we have a strong feeling that the drama is not adapted for 
operatic treatment. Without discussing the vexed question 
whether a well-known story or an original drama forms the best 
subject for an opera—and examples of very successfu! operas on 
both sides of the question must suggest themselves to every one— 
we think it can hardly be doubted that the culminating point of 
this drama, the great “ sensation” scene, depends far too much 
upon muscular effort to be effective as an operatic finale. Rope- 
swinging, otter-shooting, and “ headers,” cannot be worked out 
in an opera without great danger of sinking to the level of 
melodrama. We fancy Mr. Benedict felt something of this, as 
the first act, and early part of the second, are far superior to 
what follows. Especially do we think the water scene feeble. 
An opportunity for a grand concerted _— between Danny 
Mann, the Colleen, and Myles, has been thrown away, probably 
because it was felt too difficult to interest a public intent upon 
the gymnastic effects so soon to follow, and only anxious to com- 
pare the relative merits of the Covent Garden and Adelphi 
“headers.” All the quiet fun, too, ofthe Irish priest and Myles 
has been, perhaps necessarily, but at all events completely, 
sacrificed, and oa the sentimental side of Myles’s character is 
attempted to be musically portrayed. 


It is just sixteen years since Mr. Benedict brought out his 
Crusaders at Drury-lane. Since then he has furnished nothing 
to the operatic stage, nor indeed any works of importance, except 
a cantata, Undine, composed for the last Norwich Festival, and 
which has since been several times performed in London with 
complete success. His present venture, notwithstanding the dif- 
ficulties under which we consider him to have laboured, will 
certainly maintain and, in some respects, advance his reputa- 
tion. Always remarkable, as becomes a pupil of the great 
Weber, for his excellent treatment of the orchestra, he has 
shown on the present occasion the results of a ripe experience 
and admirable taste in his accompaniments to all the pieces 
of the opera, and has, in many of them, produced some 
exquisite and novel effects by the combination of his instru- 
ments. By these means he has succeeded in investing his 
music with an Irish colour, without in the least “use sacrificing 
originality. It is not a mere skilful copying of Irish melody, 
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but an employment of an Irish character in the music, similar to 
what has been so successfully carried out by Rossini in William 
Tell, and by Auber in Fra Diavolo and Masaniello. 'The 
overture, which was encored, opens with a mysterious phrase 
for the stringed instruments alone, breaking into a plaintive 
melody given in turn to the flute and hautboy, and winding u 
with a brilliant and exciting allegro movement, scored with 
at skill. The curtain rises upon a festive chorus and song 
or Hardress Cregan, which has a very flowing melody. An 
after-dinner speech is introduced here, the hesitation of an 
“unaccustomed” speaker being cleverly depicted, and the 
effect is very humorous. A serenade by Danny Mann, 
which is afterwards taken up as a duet, giving the sicnal for 
Hardress’ departure to the Colleen Bawn, is perhaps the gem 
of the opera. It was admirably sung both by Mr. Santley and 
Mr. Haigh, and was loudly encored. The departure of Hardress 
takes place in a quartett, highly dramatic and beautifully accom- 
nied. 
Dich is quaint if not very new, but it is preceded by an ac- 
companied recitative which pleased us far more. The ballad, 
however, was encored—we fancy more out of compliment 


to Mr. Harrison than to the music. We then reach 
the cottage of the Colleen Bawn, who is watching 
for the arrival of WHardress. She has a song, “in 


my wild mountain valley,” which will become popular. It opens 
in a minor key, and a pretty effect is coulenedl 
the major just before the close of the melody. Mr. Benedict has 
retained the * Cruiskeen Lawn” of the original drama, and it was, 
we suppose for old acquaintance sake, loudly redemanded. The 
finale to this act is admirably treated, and expresses completely 
the dramatie situation. 

We wish the rest of the opera were as excellent as what 
we have described, and we should then have no hesitation 


in pronouncing the Lily of Killarney one of the very best | ; 
_ this scene perhaps superior to the original at the Adelphi. 


among our English operas. The first act is decidedly as good 
as any act with which we are acquainted, and contains three 
charming pieces—the screnade, the quartett, and the finale ; but 
the second act is certainly inferior to the first, and the third 
is inferior to the second. Indeed we fancy the third act has been 
hurriedly written. In the second act we have a hunting chorus of 
no particular merit. and a song for Ann Chute, followed by a duet 
for that lady and Hardress. Of these it is impossible to 
speak, so imperfectly were they rendered by the young lady who 
played Ann Chute. A trio, which Hardress threatens Mr. 

orrigan for aspiring to his mother’s hand, is clever and dramatie ; 
but the gem of this act is the duet and scena in which Danny 
Mann receives the glove, and resolves on the murder of the 
Colleen Bawn. The orchestral treatment of the whole of this 
scena is especially musician-like, and bears evident marks of the 
master under whom Mr. Benedict’s musical character was formed. 
Not that there is anything like plagiarism, but Mr. Benedict 
has evidently been influenced by Weber's manner while com- 
posing this admirable scene. A very graceful andante 
movement in the scena in which Danny Menn apostrophizes 
the Colleen Bawn, was encored, but Mr. Santley wisely 
declined the compliment. A pleasing ballad, “I’m alone,” 
for the Colleen, expressive of her desolation, was also 
encored. ‘There is a plaintive accompaniment to this song, 
by the wind instruments unsupported, which has a novel 
and excellent effect. From this point we confess to thinking 
the musie falls off. A duet, in which Myles warns the Col- 
leen against Danny Mann, is decidedly trivial, and the finale, 
in the water-cave, by no means answers our expectations. 
It opens with a chorus of boatmen behind the scenes, nicely 
written for the voices, but not otherwise remarkable. The 
attempted drowning and the rescue of the Colleen Bawn is, as 
we have already said, but feebly worked out, and the situation, 
in a musical point of view, nearly thrown away. The third 
act, which we liked still less than the second, consists of a 
lullaby for Myles, as he watcies over the Colleen—a trio for 
the priest, Myles, and the Colleen—and the finale, which 
includes a wedding chorus, a sentimental ballad for Hardress, a 
trio in which his mother and Anne urge his instant flight, a con- 
certed piece with the soldiers who are sent to arrest him, and 
the usual rondo finale upon the appearance of the Colleen Bawn. 
The performance was, with one exception, extremely good, due 
allowance being made for the difficulties the Irish character 
presented to singers little used to such parts. Mr. Harrison 
and Mr. Dussck sustained the brogue very fairly, but the rest, 
wisely we think, gave up the attempt. Miss Pyne, the Colleen 
Bawn, was evidentiy labouring undersevere indisposition, against 
which she struggled bravely. Nevertheless she gave all the 
music very beautifully and with genuine expression, and richly 
deserved the encore she won for the ballad in the second act. 
Her acting was quiet and sufficient. Miss Susan Pyne, as Mrs. 
Cregan, did not please us as much as she usually does. There 
was a want of dignity in her reading of the part of the haughty 
mother. She sang, however, extremely well, although some of 
her music seemed hardly to be within the compass of her 
voice. Of the young lady who played Ann Chute we will say 
nothing ex:ept that the part appeared wholly unsuited to her. 
Mr. Santley is becoming more at home on the stage with each 
successive part he undertakes. He did not make a highly 
coloured picture of Danny Mann, but nevertheless played it in a 
satisfactury mawner. His singing left nothing to be desired. 
The adm rable effect produced by the serenade and the quartett 


Myles is next introduced in a ballad, the melody of | | 
| since last year; but a little more refinement of style 1s still 


which immediately follows, was mainly owing to his tho- 
roughly artistic delivery of the music; and his singing of 
the elaborate scena in the second act, with its alternate 
feelings of pity for the Colleen and devotion to his master, 
was no less masterly. Mr. Benedict is fortunate that 
the difficult music of this part has been entrusted to one so 
capable of rendering it with sueh accuracy and force. Mr, 
Harrison’s forte is decidedly comedy, or perhaps we should say 
faree. The Myles of the opera is shorn of much of the humour 
which rendered so popular the Myles of the drama, but Mr. 
Harrison availed himself of every opportunity presented by 
what remained. His jump with the rope and “ header” in the 
water-cave were quite worthy of Mr. Boucicault himself, and of 
course are more difficult at Covent Garden from the greater size 
of the stage. He sang his first ballad very well and with con- 
siderable tceling; but his voice rather failed him towards the. 
end of the opera. Mr. Haigh has one of the most beautiful 
tenor voices on the stage, and he has very much improved 


wanting. But he contributed in no small degree to the success 
of all the music in which he took part on Monday, and secured 
an encore for a ballad in the last act, which is elegant, and will 


probably become popular. The part of Hardress Cregan is an 


ungrateful one for an actor, and therefore Mr. Haigh must not be 


blamed for not attempting to do much with it. The minor parts 


by a change to | 


were well filled, Mr. Dussek making quite acharacter of Mr. Corri- 
gan. A little more geniality in Mr. Patey’s version of Father Tom 


| would decidedly be an improvement; and we fancy this gentleman’s 


voice is scarcely powerful enough for so large a theatre. The 
orchestra and chorus were, as is always the case at Covent 
Garden, thoroughly efficient, and, thanks to Mr. Mellon’s admi- 
rable conducting, seemed as perfect in the music as though it 
were a familiar work. The opera has been well mounted ; the 
water-cave is especially good, and the size of the stage renders. 


This is the third grand opera which Miss Pyne and Mr. Har- 
rison have produced sinee October, and they promise another by 
Mr. Wallace very shortly. They may fairly, therefore, take credit 
for energetic management; and we think on the present occasion 
they have added to English opera a work which, containing some 
admirable writing by one of our best musicians, will (certainly 
as to the earlier portions) be heard repeatedly with pleasure, and 
must, notwithstanding some shortcomings, prove an attractive 
addition to the repertoire of the theatre. 


REVIEWS. 


EAST LY¥YNNE* 


is areally good novel. It isnot, indeed, a novel of much 

pretension, and it is unmistakably a novel of the second, 
class. There is no wit in it, nor any peste play of passion, 
nor any subtle analysis of character. It merely flows on with a 
good plot carefully worked out, with clear, clever sketches of or- 
dinary people, and in a pleasant, natural style. It only does this, 
but then very few novels do half as much, It is so interesting, 
that the interest begins with the beginning of the first volume, 
and ends with the end of the third. The faults on which criticism, 
fastens most naturally are all, or almost all, ayoided. It is. noty 
spun out, it is not affected, or vulgar, or silly. It is full of, 
a variety of characters, all touched off with some degree 
of pomt, finish, and felicity. It bears unmistakeable 
signs of being written by a woman, but it has mapy 
more of the excellences than of the weaknesses of women’s 
writing. Perhaps, if comparison with a known writer makes 
an unknown writer easier to understand, it may be fair to 
compare its authoress with the authoress of the Heir of Redclyffe 
and Heartsease. ‘There is the same power of inventing coherent 
details, the same liveliness of byplay, the same display of kindly. 
and upright feeling. But there is a different moral atmosphere. 
East [ynne turns on the occurrence oi those great exceptional 
events.in the history of social life which mark the fortunes of some, 
families, and which appeal toall kinds of readers alike. It turn 
on the frailty of a wife andon a murder. The incidents of Miss. 
Yonge’s books turn on the elucidation, of maral and religious pro-. 
blems. That the former cast of story isbetterthan thelatter cannot 
be proved to a person who thinks otherwise. It is impossible to, 
show that a novel dealing with broad though exceptional facts, 
of human life is more interesting and healthier than one which, 
is composed so as to illustrate the religious views which a lady, 
and her younger readers. share. It is impossible practically to 
prove this, because the only people who disagree are those who, 
conceive that to maintain this is to slight the views.they love to. 
defend. But the general reader may gain some notion of what, 
we conceive to be the value of Hast Lynne, if we say that it, 
appears to us to be a story of about the same literary merit; ag. 
Heartsease—which we consider very high praise—but that it 
pleases. us more, because it applies. a. truer scale to measure the 
importance of the events of life. 

Genius can, to a great degree, di with a plot when it takes, 
to writing a story. It can go-off into flowers. of fancy, inte: 


* Kast Lynne. By Mrs. Henry Wood. London: Bentley. 1862. 
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sparkles of epigrammatic dialogue, or into great thoughts of some 
wind or other.” But Writers without genius must have a good 
‘plot if they want to succeed. It is because the plot of Hast —_ 
bd gee that it rises to the height which it attains. rs. 
Ww has hit upon and managed very skilfully to combine 
two great sources of interest. In the first’place, she has got 
‘a capital murder. Its merits dare numerous. It is so 
managed that ‘we do not know how it was effected until 
quite the end of the book, although the general clue has 
‘been furnished long before, and although, throughout the 
story, this murder and its many consequences are coming 
constantly before us. This is a very considerable success, 
for a murder is a difficult department of art. It is hard 
to make it at once obscure, probable, fruitful of results, and not 
too horrible or ghastly. All this Mrs. Wood effects, and she 
effects it by the ingenious device of having a reputed murderer 
‘who is quite innocent, but who has fied and hidden himself in 
pure fear of being suspected. Then, again, this murder affects 
every one of the principal persons in the story, and it affects them 
throughout a series of separate transactions, and during the course 
of many years. At the same time the murder is judiciously toned 
down. There is no death’s-head-and-bloody-bones business in the 
book, and the deed has been committed long before thestory opens. 
‘Lastly, the murder turns out to have been a possible murder, the 
‘ancertainty is a possible uncertainty, and the conduct of all 
parties is natural. What is more wonderful is that the legal 
proceedings taken, when the murder is finally discovered, are 
vall, or almost all, right. There is’a trial, with its preliminary 
‘proceedings, and a real summing-up, and a lively cross-examina- 
tion. Thereis no knowing what ladies ‘will not do next. Mrs. 
Wood has an accuracy and method of legal knowledge about 
her which would do credit to many famous male novelists. 
She seems to have a great liking for the law in every shape. 
Her hero is a god-like attorney, and even the low attorney of 
the piece is allowed to feed habitually on paté de foie gras 
for breakfast. 

_ But this murder is not the main incident of the story. The 
chief place is reserved for the sorrows of an erring wife. This 
isa hackneyed theme, but Mrs. Wood gives quite a new turn 
‘toit. There is, we believe, either in fiction or fact, some foun- 
‘dation for the plot, but the method of dealing with it is entirely 
“Mrs. Wood's cwn, and shows very remarkable and unusual skill. 
In the first part of the book, the god like attorney marries a 
“ruined Earl's daughter whom he ‘rescues from distress, brings 
her home to her father’s house, which he has bought, and there 
she remains happily for some years, and presents him with three 
‘children. Inthe second part, LadyIsabel begins to get very jealous 
of a certain Barbara Hare, who is sister to the reputed 
murderer, and who is obliged to hold many secret professional 
conferences with the attorney as to her brother's position. The 
real murderer, a handsome cousin of Lady Isabel's, comes to stay 
with her, works on her by misrepresentingthe nature of Barbara's 
interviews, and persuades the indignant wife to fly with him. 
The attorney gets a divorce, and, hearing that his late wife has 
been killed in a railway accident, marries Barbara. In the third 
‘part, Lady Isabel, who has been mutilated past recognition but 
‘not killed, takes the audacious step of going to live with the 
‘attorney as governess to herown children. The eldest child dies ; 
“and the grief of watching over his fading life, and her own remorse, 
combined with the excitement of a perpetual fear of recognition, 
‘kill her ; and she dies, having in her last hour made herself known 
‘to her husband and secured his forgiveness. Evidently such 


‘a plot affords much scope for fine drawing of character and for | 


werful and effective scenés. In every one of these three parts 


rs. Wood has been successful. She places before us a distinct | 


picture of Lady Isabel as a young, ignorant, kind-hearted, charm- 
ing girl, with a-gentle spirit, although with ill-disciplined feel- 
ings, and an utter want of worldly wisdom. In the second part, 
Lady Isabel is not made either too bad or too good. We cannot 
bring ourselves to condemn her very harshly, and yet the 
authoress never for a moment allows us to doubt of her abhor- 
rence of such a crime. But the gem of this part is the character 
of Barbara Hare, who presents éxactly the qualities which Lady 
Isabel wanted, who has $trong sense and a right judgment, 
and an adoring love for her husband very different from 
‘the gentle flickering liking which Lady Isabel bestowed on 
the hero. The third part, however, must have been the most 
difficult to write, for it is all necessarily pathetic, and to sustain 
thetic writing is a great tax on the powers of a story-teller. 

t might be very possible to take objection toit. Perhaps it is a 
little too long in parts, and the use of religious language is little 
‘too free and frequent to be in the highest taste. But, con- 
sidering the'very great difficulty of the task, the success is unde- 
‘niable. Few persons could read with dry eyes the scenes that pass 
between the despairing mother and the little dying boy to whom 
‘she may not reveal her love. And an achievement quite as great 
is the contrast that is preserved between the characters of the 
two wives brought into daily contact under such singular circum- 
stances. Mrs. Wood has quite avoided the fault of making 
Barbara too good. For so éxcellent a person, she is, perhaps, a 


“shade too careless of her step-children, and too rude and harsh 
‘to'her governess. Although, at the close of the story, the whole | 


“of the attorney's affections are most properly concentrated on his 
living wife, the reader is not sorry to feel permitted to have a 
‘slight preférence for the déad one. 


In order to relieve an elaborate plot, and especially a plot with 
so much in it to strain the feelings, it is necessary to fill up the 
canvas with minor characters capable of diverting the reader, or 
at least of temporarily engaging his attention. Mrs. Wood has 
shown her art in this line as well as in the construction of her 
more important characters. She has one knack which is a are 
help to a novelist of family life—she can draw servants. Thete 
are two half-sisters, both in service, who make a great figure in 
the book. One is the old respectable family servant, and the 
other the flighty, fashionable lady’s-maid of the present day. The 
latter is drawn with a relish and a liveliness that show the 
authoress to have studicd lady’s-maids almost as much as she has 
studied attorneys. She has caught both the measure and the 
mode of a thoroughly silly maid’s silliness to a degree that 
speaks volumes for her powers of observation. And it is 
precisely a minor success of this kind that makes a novel amnsing 
as well as interesting. Mrs. Wood appears to have done all for 
her readers that a power of writing, short of genius, has to offer. 
The only objection that might fairly be made to the story is its 
improbability. We admit that it is improbable, but its impro- 
bability is of a permissible kind. The murder cannot be con- 
sidered improbable at all, nor can the long obscurity that rested 
over its commission. The facts as stated might easily have 
happened. But the reappearance of Lady Isabel as governess to 
her own children, and her escape from recognition, may perhaps 
be set down as improbable. Still there is no reason whiy a story 
should not contain some improbable incidents, provided only 
they have a foundation of probability. It is certain that a serious 
accident, grief, and ill-health might alter a person’s appearance 
very greatly. It is also possible that, if a person so altered called 
in the aid of an artificial disguise, he or she might be so difficult 
to recognise that some members of a household would suspect the 
truth long before others. In East Lynne, Lady Isabel is ‘sup- 
posed to be disguised as much as an accident and art combined 
could disguise her, and she is recognised by an old servant, and 
nearly recognised by a sister-in-law, months before her husband 
understands who ‘she is. Therefore the is 
at most only one of degree. It may also, and pe - 
with more reason, be urged that the hero is improbable. 
He is a regular lady’s ideal—tall and noble, ‘and 
stern and tender, and overawing every one, and handsome as a 
demigod. His lip “curls with ineffable scorn”—his eyes = 
peace to the good, and terror tothe bad. But we must allow 
a lady to have this sort of hero if she likes. He is only the 
| Seraphic squire-lover of the religious novel in a new shape. 
It is perhaps a little hard to-suppress a smile at the thought that, 
in East Lynne, this king of men is a country attorney. It is odd 
to reflect that the hero might have charged six-and-eightpence 
for the conversations with which he charms us. But this is all 
prejudice. If all these heroes are imagitiary, why should not 


country attorneys have the benefit of a lady’s fancy as well as their 
| neighbours ? They have lips, and these lips are as capable, we 
| may suppose, of curling with ineffable scorn as any one else's. 
| Mrs. Wood has been a little bolder and a little less conventional 
| than her predecessors, and that is all. 


ENGLiSH TRANSLATION OF THE KORAN.* 


-TE\HE Koran, as is well known, was put together in a ‘way 
in which no principle of arrangement can be traced. If,'as 
seems most probable, it was collected into one volume after 
Mahomet’s death, by his secretary, Zeid, the collection was 
_ made ‘without any other rule than that of putting the longer 
chapters or Suras first, and finishing with the shorter ones. 
Thus, of the rr4 Suras, the first fifty oecupy about 420 pages in 
the last edition of Sale’s translation, and the remainder about 
eighty pages more ; and of these 420 pages, more than 200 are 
occupied with the first thirteen Suras. The second Sura consists 
of 286 verses—the last ten Suras average about six verses each. 
' There is no chronological sequence or distribution according to 
subjects to be traced, though, in many cases, it is evident that 
| Jate productions are placed first, and early ones last in order ; 
and the longer chapters are for the most part as miscellaneous in 
_ their contents as the book itself. The only rule of arrangement 
which may be conjectured, besides that of length, is this. It is 
known that portions of the Koran, recited aloud, formed the 
chief part of the public devotions of the Moslems during 
-Mahomet’s lifetime; and it seems probable that the several 
Suras, or chapters, were Mahomet’s own divisions, each of 
them representing a distinct revelation, or being appomted 
for a ‘separate recitation. Zeid, we are told, collected ail 
that he could find of the Koran, both from written frag- 
ments and from what was treasured up in the memories of the 
Moslems. It seems natural that he should place first in the 
volume those portions of the Prophet’s discourses which were in 
most frequent use and most familiarly known in the public dévo- 
tions of his followers, and add on to these, according as he col- 
lected them from the recollections or records of the faithful, 
whatever precious telies he could recover of his master's words. 


* The Koran translated from the Arabic, the Suras arranged in Chro- 
nological Order. By Kev. J. M. Rodwell, M.A., Rector of 8. Ethelbiirga. 
London: Williams and Norgate. 1861. 

__ The Koran, translated from the original Arabic. By G. Sale, Gent. A 
“New Edition. Tegg. 1861. 
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The compilation would thus exhibit, at its commencement and in 
its bulk, Mahomet’s most customary and characteristic style of 
teaching in the last years of his career—finishing, as in a supple- 
ment, with whatever had been preserved and could be ascertained 
of his less known or earlier oracles. If this is so, the present 
arrangement of the Koran is instructive, as showing us what 
are the portions of it which had assumed prominence in 
Mahomet’s ultimate and matured scheme and in the public mind 
of his followers at the period of |.is death. 

To rearrange the Koran in chronological order is a formidable 
task, though it is of course one to which investigators of 
the career of Mahomet must apply themselves. The marks of 
time are comparatively scanty ; and when the chapters have been 
distributed, the difficulty is not over, for it is plain that the 
chapters themselves are in many cases composed of materials of 
very different dates. Mahometan tradition is positive, but not 
trustworthy. Almost the only data that can be relied upon are 
those of stvle and matter; and these are, in different cases, of 
unequal value, ranging from the greatest vagueness and uncer- 
tainty up to an evidence beyond dispute. But such clear proofs 
are of rare occurrence in the Koran. The indications derivable 
from internal characteristics are significant rather as affecting 
groups of chapters than as fixing for certain the date of any 
single chapter. When we look at the Koran, it is impossible not 
to be struck with the various forms of composition which are to 
be found in it. There arechapters and passages of vehement feeling 
and lyric force and rapidity ; again, we come upon prolix argumen- 
tative discoursesand exhortations; and lastly, in their most prosaic 
forms, rules of law, and decisions of casuistry. There are Psalms 
and outbursts of deep religious feeling. There are sermons and 
controversies. And there are the judgments, on points raised, of 
the lawgiver and the director of conscience. The lyrical element 
appears by itself in a certain number of short chapters. But in 
by far the greater part of the book these three ingredients are 
mixed up together, though in unequal proportions in each Sura. 
Now, though we may be pretty certain that minute regulations 
belong to a late period in Mahomet’s course, and think it pro- 
bable that general and passionate outpourings of faith and devotion 
belong to an early one—and though the calls to repentance and 
the refutation of cavilling disputers seem to belong more properly 
to thestrugglesof Islam at Mecca than to its triumph at Medina— 
something more than the mere grouping togetlier of passages 
according to these distinctions is wanted for a satisfactory cliro- 
nological arrangement of the Koran. To accomplish this com- 
pletely, we must break up the chapters themselves as well as the 
common order of them. But, except these general characters, 
there appears to be next to nothing to determine even approxi- 
mately the order in which the chapters were composed. Looking 
at the subject from a distance, we see that there is a distinct 
form or feature in each of these groups of passages; but the 
distinctive marks for the most part are lost and confused when 
we attempt a near and close examination of their separate 
portions. 

At the same time, it is very convenient to have even an ap- 
proximate distribution of the Koran according to the date of its 
several parts; and this Mr. Rodwell has performed for English 
readers. Weil, Muir, and Sprenger, who lose of late studied so 
oT the Prophet's life, have indicated what seemed to them 
the probable order of the Suras ; and they agree in their general 
outline, though they differ a good deal in detail. But Mr. Rod- 
well, besides giving a fresh translation, has printed his transla- 
tion as he thinks it most probable that the Koran was delivered 
by Mahomet to his followers. In the later chapters, he chiefly 
adopts the results of the minute critical investigations of Néldeke. 
In the earlier Suras, he gives up in despair any attempt at his- 
torical sequence, and classes them, as far as he can, according to 
subject. The result is, as we have said above, very instructive, 
viewed as a rough general distribution of the chapters, 
but not satisfactory in detail. It is impossible, when we 
have them thus arranged, not to be struck, as Mr. Rod- 
well remarks, by the manifest contrast of the Suras which he 
places at the beginning with those which he places at the end, andof 
those which he places in the middle of the book with those which 

recede and follow them. It is analogous to the difference 

etween the Psalms and the Books of Leviticus anf Deuteronomy, 
and between these and the prophetical books of the Bible; and 
the distribution corresponds so well with what we know of the 
course and changes of Mahomet’s career, that it becomes highly 
probable that the order, as we have it in Mr. Rodvwell’s transla- 
tion,.represents generally the progress of his teaching, and the 
changes which gradually came over the character of those sacred 
“readings ” which he delivered for the warning and instruction 
of his countrymen :— 

In the Suras,as far as the 54th, we cannot but notice the entire predominance 
of the poetical element, a deep appreciation of the beauty of natural objects, 
brief fragmentary and impassioned utterances, denunciations of woe and 
punishment, expressed for the most part in lines of extreme brevity. With a 
change, however, in the position of Mohammed, when he openly assumes 
the office of “ public warner,” the Suras begin to assume a more prosaic and 
didactic tone, though the a ornament of rhyme is preserved through 
out. We gradually lose the poet in the missionary aiming to convert, the 
warm assertor of dogmatic truths: the descriptions of natural objects, of 
the judgment, of Heaven and Hell, make way for increasing historical 
statements, first from Jewish, and subsequently from Christian histories ; 
while, in the 29 Suras, revealed at Medina, we no longer listen to vague 
words, often as it would seem without positive aim, but to the earnest dis- 
ere with the enemies of his faith, the Apostle pleading the cause of what 

believes to be the Truth of God. He who at Mecca is the admonisher and 


persuader, at Medina is the legislator and the warrior, who dictates obedience, 
and uses other weapons than the pen of the Poet and the Scribe. When 
business pressed, as at Medina, Poetry makes way fir Prose, and although 
touches of the — element occasionally break forth, and he has to 
defend himself up to @ very late period against the charge of being merely 
a Poet, yet this is rarely the case in the Medina Suras; and we are startled 
by finding obedience to God and the Apostle, God’s gift and the Apostles, 
God’s pleasure and the Apostle’s, spoken of in the same breath, and epithets 
and attributes applied to Allah openly applied to himself, as in Sura ix. 

But beyond this very general approximation to historical order 
it seems impossible to move a step. The poetical character 
shades insensibly into the rhetorical and argumentative, and this 
again into the legislative and casuistical. We can say, of certain 
passages, that one must belong to the Medina period and another 
to the Mecca period, because they relate to the circumstances 
of those periods; but it would generally be unsife to hazard 
such an assertion of whole chapters, for the longer ones are 
Plainly composite productions, and a regulation issued at 
Medina may be inserted into the body of a chapter which the 
faithful had been accustomed to recite at Mecca and had brought 
with them. It would even be too much to say that the shorter 
chapters of broken and impassioned religious utterances can only 
belong to the first period of Mahomet’s course. It is probable 
that he began with them; it is certain that later on he also 
wrote in the style of a preacher and a lawyer; but it seems 
unsafe to assume that he lost ‘the intense feeling which 
prompted the vivid and vehement words of the shorter chapters, 
aud that he laid aside the poetical style of his earlier teaching. 
However strong the contrast may be Teese these short chap- 
ters and the longer ones, and however fair the probability that 


they are rightly grouped together at the beginning of the book, . 


yet, in the case of each single chapter, its place, early or late, 
ean hardly be’ said to be fixed by anything more than a con- 
jecture, more or less well founded. 

Mr. Rodwell’s translaiion is a considerable improvement on 
Sale’s. It does not enable us to realize what we are told of the 
matchless grandeur and beauty of the original, and it is not per- 
haps to be expected that any translation could do so; but it 
avoids that which is the manifest fault of Sale’s book—the ren- 
dering the abrupt, elliptical, rhythmical language of Arabian 
recitation into plain, correct, consecutive English prose. Mr. 
Rodwell has broken the text into verses, and he is not afraid of 
imperfect constructions, unfinished sentences, and unconnected 
clauses, where the vehement bursts of feeling and assertion in 
the original have to be expressed. This also enables him to 
represent more perfectly the different character of style in diffe- 
rent portions—the contrast between the short passionate lines of 
some passages and the long prosaic sentences of others. His 
choice of words is, on the whole, good, though it might sometimes 
be still further improved. Ina book of the mingled solemnity, 
earnestness, and quaintness of the Koran, none but the simplest 
and most nervous words, no antiquated and therefore affected 
forms, and none which have acquired a taint of modern vulgarity, 
should be admitted by atranslator. By his chronological arrange- 
ment—which, though it must be considered more or less uncer- 
tain, is yet highly suggestive—and by the feeling which he has 
shown in his translation for the real nature of the book, both in 
its strength and its weakness, Mr. Rodwell has done more than 
has ever yet been done to enable the mere English reader to 
understand the way in which the Koran grew into existence, and 
to judge of its mingled good and evil—its richness and its narrow- 
ness, its extravagance and its deep, serious common sense and 
reasonableness, the purposes, aspirations, and convictions amid 
which it began, the moral declension, the swerving from the ori- 
ginal _ and the confused sincerity and imposture in which 
it ended. 


THE LAST OF THE MORTIMERS.* 


it any reader is so modest as to doubt his possession of 
the imaginative faculty, let him try his skill at the 
fanciful disposal of a vast sum of money or the bequest of a 
large estate. We would wager something that he finds himself, 
perhaps to his surprise, on familiar ground—that he has only to 
take up some castle in the air of. his boyhood, and he has a 
romance ready formed to his hand. There is no such universal 
want -in this world as wantof money. So soon as the child 
comprehends what a halfpenny can do, it finds itself with fewer 
halfpence than it could conveniently and pleasantly dispose of ; 
and how very easy to the most immature faculties to fancy an 
unlimited supply, and all the enchanting consequences of half- 
pennies at discretion. It is not only the selfish or the sordid 
part of ourselves which expands in the regions of imaginary 
wealth. The liberal nature thinks it wants more money to give 
more largely, to work out vast conceptions. There is no doubt 
that from our earliest years the imagination is at issue with 
the preacher’s solemn warnings on the dangers of wealth. 
Only faith and experience can subdue us to the doctrine 
of mediocrity. Experience the child cannot have, and 
fancy is, from the first, a wilful, lawless guide. Money, or 
rather wealth, under the aspect of rank and consequence— 
that is what money brings—is amongst the earliest aspira- 
tions of childhood. We have a right to think so from the con- 
current testimony of all fiction; but we suspect that very early 


* The Last of the Mortimers. By the Author of “Mrs. Margaret 
Maitland.” Salis: Hurst and Blackett. 
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the accilent of sex colours and qualifies the ways and means b 
which the vision is to be realized. The boy fancies himself 
making wealth and station. He is to earn, to win, to carve his way 
to fortune, and, when he writes a romance, he works out his 
ideal. But the girl does not see the women about her doing 
anything to grow rich by, and yet the uses and conveniences of 
money are quite as early made evident to her observation. To 
judge from our female novelists, and the use they make of wills, 

eirships, inheritances, we are led to conclude that very early 
there enters into the girlish faney the dream of somehow drop- 
ping into a good fortune—becoming, without any effort of her 
own (for which the worl! offers her no examples), the proprietor | 
of wealth in available heaps of ready money, if she is of practical | 
turn, but joined to ancestral estates, and possibly a title, ifher mind | 
is of the romantic ty pe—prone to devise schemes of benevolence, | 
or “ready to lavish herself on a fellow without a farthing.” We | 
admit that this habit of thought does not transpire in conversa- | 
tion. The ladies we like do not talk about money, and it is per- | 
haps unobserved by themselves—for people often take little 
note of what fills their minds in dream and reverie. We mar 
then, know women who show a perfect content, an admirable 
resignation under narrow fortune and constant privation, and | 
never betray unreasonable fancies, much less wild expectations ; 
but if driven to literature and invention, either as an honest 
means of helping themselves, or as an agreeable exercise of time 
and talents, this latent early habit of the mind—as we subm‘t 
it to be—is sure to show itself sooner or later. Generally, 
it is later. 

With a real flow of invention, with a ready supply of 
interesting situations, an authoress need not have recourse 
to the matter-of-fact theme of money and money’s worth. 
But when the imagination flags, when plots cease to crowd 


not want an heir, and the other did not supply the need—if there 

were not on either side a class of preternatural instincts guiding 

age . the accomplishment of their object, the story would soon 
told. 

A young wife is taking leave of her hushand through three 
volumes. He is perpetually expecting to be ordered off to the 
Crimea ; and in the middle of the third, he goes. Even more space 
is taken by the elderly voice in delineating the mysterious car- 
riage and behaviour of an old woman, the last of the Mortimers, 
who has so identified herself with the name and estate as to lose 
all traces of humanity. We are kept to the last in suspense as 
to the particular crime which has issued in an existence merely 
mechanical spent in seclusion behind a screen, shutting out the 
faded splendours of an ancestral drawing-room, from which posi- 
tion she is for ever expecting some crushing exposure. Old 
ladies, whose looks, motions, and whispers are faithfully 
recorded through several hundred pages, ought to be invested 
with high tragic interest, and the mystery which shrouds them 


should be capable of a properly thrilling solution. When we 


find, at length, that the tremendous secret which has poisoned 
her being and turned her heart into stone is founded on a quarrel 
with her (privately married) husband about taking her family 
name—and when, simply to keepup this old quarrel, she denies and 
disowns her son, a most interesting young Italian count, whom 
any mother not wedded to the name of Mortimer would be proud 
of—not all our respect for whims and caprices, as the prescriptive 
privilege of landed proprietors, prevents our feeling rather taken 
in. The interest fairly reckoned on in the disposal of a large 
estate has, in this case, been presumed upon. ‘The voice which 
gives the progress of this wonderful mystery belongs to the co- 
heiress, another Miss Mortimer, an old maid of the benevolent, 
conventional type, combining fabulous powers of observa- 


into the brain, treading on one another's heels — when tion and inference with asimplicity bordering on imbecility. At 
the soil shows symptoms of exhaustion and the mind is _ fifty, this good lady assumes the title and all the habits of an old 
driven to search into its stores — then we have a story of woman, with all the prejudices and modes of expression attributed 
a will, of money dropping from the moon, of stepping in some to old age. This leads us to remark on a growing discrepancy 


impos-ible fashion into a large inheritance, whose very impro- 
bability leads us to trace it to its source in some childish half- 
infantine dream, born of that earliest union of hope which expects 
everything with fancy which believes everything possible. Nor 
is the experiment, though we are inclined to regard it as an 
acknowledgment of weakness, ever without its degree of 
success. However jaded people’s finer susceptibilities may be, 
they can always yet up an interest in the solid good things of 
this world. very novel, the point of which hangs on the disposi- 
tion of a large property and untold thousands in the Three per 
Cents., is secure of some readers. Every aspect of life, every 
school of thought or morals can be supported and illustrated by 
the mode in which the main feature is developed. The most austere 
lessons of self-denial and self-sacrifice are tanght through this 
agency. The heroine who unexpectedly finds herself possessed of 
millions is proof against every seduction. She does not even 
buy herself a new gown. She dedicates the whole of them on the 
spot to fulfil some life-long aspiration. She builds a chureh, 
she founds a sisterhood, she establishes a mission, she pays her 
brother's debts of honour to the last shilling, and lives and dies 
an old maid, in lodgings, unvisited by even a transient pang of 
regret. However sublime this is, the vulgar love of money 
derives some satisfaction out of it, as it has had some consider- 
able hand in the original conception. There has been the pos- 
session of wealth; we feel vicariously the sweets of power; the 
great-souled heroine lias an alternative which the reader appre- 
ciates. In the story she is pre-eminent, and wealth has made her 
so. This picture of wealth spurned before it is realized is com- 
monly drawn by the didactic muse who regards invention simply 
as the handmaid of instruction, and finds this, as we have said, 
the readiest and easiest of all forms of invention. There are 
authoresses who regard the subject from quite another point of 
view—who both make money the reward of virtue and ascribe 
asort of virtue to the mere possession of it. Mrs. Trollope’s 
heroines, if we remember right, are good because they are rich. 
Money is the moving spring of all her novels; but, in her later 
ones, she gives it a sort of regenerating power. Thus, in a large 
family of sisters, the youngest is the rich, and by a necessary | 
consequence, as it seems, the good one. There is evident reli- | 
ance on the sympathies of the majority who are under the | 
illusion, common to us all, that if we had only power to carry out | 
our ideal we should be good, liberal, and amiable as a matter of | 
course. There are plenty of readers, then, to take pleasure in an 
image of wealth where the millionaire of fiction keeps his 
money and yet spends it in a constant stream of giving—always | 
benign. always rich—whose profuse benevolence does not inter- | 
fere with profuse luxury and exquisite comfort—who, in fact, | 

ives the he to the proverb, and successfully works out the pro- | 
i. which perplexes so many lives, “how at once to eat our | 
cake and have it.” | 

These general reflections have been suggested, though they may 

not be fully borne out, by the Last of the Mortimers, a Story 
in Two Voices, the latest work of a prolific and popular authoress, 
which bears, as we think, unmistakeable signs of attenuated in- 
vention, and of reliance in the conscious want of it, on mankind’s 
universal interest in the subject of property. We can hardly 
imagine it possible to set out upon the onerous task of filling 
three volumes with less material for the work than the outline of 
the story would seem to supply. If one “voice” did not own a 
large estate, and the other ita 


not require one—if the one did — 


between the view of life taken by the secular and, so to say, the 
contemplative orders among women. It is the tendency of 
authoresses, either from love of the picturesque and that into- 
lerance of dull middle life which belongs to the ts, or as feel- 
ing themselves the monitors of their sex, or ponsiily in deference 
to the views of those youthful readers who may be considered 
the great patrons of fiction, to antedate old age. They attribute 
to forty a foretaste of decline and decay, while fifty is the be- 
ginning of the end, and borders on fatuity. The calendar of 
society, we cannot but observe, takes a very different measure 
of the progress of years, and even does what it can to prolong 
the golden time. Speculations upon a lady’s age are simply 
impertinent. She is the age she looks, and not a day more. 
But facts and inferences which, however we try to suppress them, 
will not always be ignored, now and then force us to the conclu- 
sion that some women neither look old nor desire to be thought 
so at the period here devoted irrevocably to garrulous reminis- 
cences, caps, and wrinkles. 

The story is distioguished by a singular monotony and uni- 
formity of person and incident. It contains three domestics 
of fanatical and grotesque fidelity, who act as confidants to the 
three principal conductors of the action of the piece. There are 
three secret engagements and two clandestine marriages, which, 
we observe, are not supposed at all to interfere with the high 
moral, and even didactic tone which pervades the narrative, 
as they do not with the real good common sense with which 
certain subjects of the day are glanced at. If it was impossible 
to make an exciting novel out of such materials as we have 
specified, we still may give the writer credit for having made the 
best of them. There are some true and happy touches of nature 
in the detail, and she possesses the one essential, without which no 
one can be called a novelist, of bringing her characters to bear upon 
one another. We may not be deeply interested in them, either 
individually or collectively, but they give us some impression of 
life and reality. In fact, we see a skilled hand at work, though 
the work it has this time been engaged upon is anything but a 
masterpiece. 


ANNALES CAMBRIZA* 


HE document which has been recently published by the 
Record Commission under this title is so valuable and inte- 


resting, that we can only regret that it was not entrusted to 


more competent hands. Mr. Williams Ab Ithel—we do not 
quite understand what this gentleman’s name is, for the title- 
pages of his various published works are at variance on this 
point, and we have not observed in the Gazette the publication 


of Her Majesty’s permission to authenticate the change of 


patronymic— has the merit of being an excellent Welsh scholar 
after the school of Iolo Morganwg and Owen Pughe. That is 
to say—“I think there is no man speaks better Welsh ;” and 
there is probably no man better acquainted with thatconfused mass 
of history, tradition, legend, and conjecture which is presented to 
modern readers under the name of Welsh history. In other 
words, he probably knows all that there is to be known of an 
extremely small subject, and is only prevented from treating that 


* Annales Cambria. Edited by the Rev. John Williams Ab Ithel, M. 
Rector of Lilanymowddwy, Merionethshire. Published by the Authority 
the Lords Commissioners of Her Majesty’s Treasury, the direction of 
the Master of the Rolls. London: Longmans. 1860. 
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subject ably, by the want of knowledge of such things as are 
not embraced within its narrow limits. It used to be said of a 
late Cambrian dignitary, not unknown to fame, that he had 
earned what reputation he had by being a Welshman among 
scholars, and a scholar among Welshmen. Mr. Ab Ithel is 
neither, but merely a Welshman among Welshmen. For 
the book before us he has done absolutely nothing, 
beyond the collation of the three copies, or editions, upon 
which the text is based. This purely mechanical operation 
may be, for aught we know to the contrary, very faithfully 
performed. The footnotes, with barely an exception, refer only 
to the collation. The Preface, a matter of twenty pages, is 
certainly not without its value, giving, as it does, a detailed 
-account of the three manuscripts which have been made use of, 
and describing the several characteristics of each. But 
this portion of the preface is taken generally verbatim, and 
always in substance, from the preface to the Annales 
Cambria—published in the Monumenta Historica Britan- 
nica—not, indeed, without a general acknowledgment of 
‘obligation, but altogether without inverted commas; so that 
the extent of the obligation can only be ascertained by 
«actual comparison. It is hard upon Englishmen that public 
money should be spent in printing the same matter twice over. 
To the descriptions of the several MSS. taken straight out of the 
preface to the Monumenta Historica Britannica, Mr. Ab Ithel’s 
_preface adds a little that is valuable, and a good deal that is 
valueless. The little that is valuable consists of his own more 
detailed observations of the phenomena presented by the diffe- 
rent MSS.; and the great deal that is valueless consists of his 
own conjectures. To give an instance of the latter portion, he 
spends a good deal of his own time and of the aforesaid public 
money in proving that the most ancient MS. of the three, sym- 
bolized by the letter A, was written during the lifetime—or at all 
-events not much before or after the lifetime—of “ two scholars 
that would have done honour to any age—Blegewryd, Archdeacon 
of Llandaff, and Geraint the Blue Bard—both being the brothers 
of Morgan, King of Glamorgan.” ‘The inference is that either 
of these illustrious personages might have written the Annales, 
and an objection to that hypothesis is carefully disposed of. 
“ Still,” the editor ingenuously observes— 

In bringing forward these two names, we do not mean to fix the compila- 
tion of the chronicle upon either of them; we have no suflicient evidence te 
warrant our doing so. Our intention is rather to point out from history that 
there were men, even in that illiterate age, who were fully equal to the task, 

; oo not unlikely to have produced a register similar to the “ Annales Cam- 


Tn other words, the argument, which extends over three pages, 
just comes to this—that, assuming, or it being already proved, 
that the Annales were compiled in a certain age, “there were 
men, even in that illiterate age, who were fully equal to the task ” 
of compiling them! 

-Mr. Ab Ithel says :— 


There is some reason to think that our chronicle was originally written in 
‘Welsh, and that in its present form it is only a translation. This supposition 
“is founded on the Welsh*words and phrases which appear in it as if left un- 
“translated ; suchas “ Gueith Camlann” (p. 4), “‘ Aidan Map Gabran” (p. 6), 
“ Gueith Caer Legion” (ib.), “ Guetth Gartmailauc” (p. 9), “ Gueith Moce- 
tauc” (ib.), “ Gueith Hrford” (p. 10), “ Gueith Lannmaes” (p. 12), “ Cat 
Brin Onnen” (p. 14), “ Gueith Bannguolou” (ib.), “ Gueith Diu Sul in 
4Mon” (p. 15), “ Aed Map Neill” (ib.), “ Gueit Conguoy digal Rotri a Deo” 
(ib.), “ Gueith Dimmeir” (p. 16), “ Gueith Dinas Neguid” (p. 17). 
“This strikes us as a non-sequitur. All that these facts prove is 
‘that the Annales were compiled by a Welshman for the use of 
Welshmen. That, however, is sufliciently evident from other 
sources. 


Lastly, as to the value of the information which these doeu- 
ments convey. We are far from wishing to depreciate it, but 
we are not disposed to place it on the level to which it is 
elevated by the editor. For he tells us that for the evidence to 
these facts, “independent authorities do exist, such as Gildas, 
Nennius, Bede, the Genealogies of the Saints, the Triads, and 
the works of the Bards.” Toa very great extent the authorities 
here cited are not independent. Putting Nennius out of sight, 
as of very doubtful date and authenticity, it is pyobable that both 
Gildas and Bede were among the compiler’s sources of informa- 
‘tion for the earlier period. Very few of the works of the Bards 
belong ‘to an era prior to the latest age of the Chronicle, the 
“history of which rests on abundant evidence. The Triads have 

been proved to belong to the latter part of the Middle‘Ages, and 
“we suppose that no one assigns the Genealogies of the Saints to 
“an earlier origin. In fact, we may observe in general, that Mr. 
-Ab Ithel manifests an utterly uncritical spirit in citing his autho- 
‘rities, taking no pains to distinguish between contemporary evi- 
“dence and the pious frauds of medieval and possibly of modern 
antiquaries. 

The book is also furnished with a copious Index Rerum, for 
“which we ought to be grateful to the editor, and a Glossary of 
‘five-and-twenty pages. This Glossary is one of the most extra- 
“ordinary pieces of bookmaking it has ever been our misfortune to 
‘see. Doubtless a well-arranged Glossary would be an éxtremely 
“useful addition to the’work of any medieval Latin writer. But 
the writer of such-a Glossary should take care, in the first place, 
that it contains just what people want to know, and nothing more. 
Toshow how far that is the case in the present instance, we 
shall simply extract the first page of Mr. Ab Ithel’s Glossary :— 


A. 
Appas. (Chald., a father.) An abbot. Before the dissolution of ' the 
monasteries in the reign of Henry VIIT., he was the spiritual lord or 
meg who had the rule and government of such religious house. Cowell, 


lount. 
“ Cudberth abbas meritur.” 10. 
Appatia. A society of religious persons having an abbott or abbess to 
preside over them ; an abbey. 
“ Kalendis Julii fundata est abbatia de Trinitate.” 34. 
Axper. W. The fall of a lesser water into a greater; as of a brook itito 
a river, of a river into a lake or sea. 
“ Bellum geritur apud castellum Aber Ystoit.” 36. 
AxssotuTio. A release from excommunication ; absolution. 73. ; 
Apventvs Domtnit. The Advent of our Lord, which begins on the 
Sunday nearest to St. Andtew, whether before or after, and continues to 
Christmas Eve. 91. 
Apvocata. An advocate; patroness. 
“Qui a Beata Maria ejusdem ordinis advocata admonitus ab -hac 
actione quievit.” 63. 
Aut (Allt), W. Acliff; the side of a hill. Alt-clut. 14. 
Annutvs. The ring used in the ceremony of investiture. 34. See 
Anyunciatio Domryica. The Annunciation of our Lady, March 25. 106, 
ArcHa. A chest; a shrine. 
* Archa Sancti David ab ecclesia sua furata est.” 28, 29. 
ARCHIDIACONUS. (apxtStdxovos), An ecclesiastical officer that hath juris- 
diction immediately subordinate to the bishop throughout the whole of his 
diocese, or in some particular part of it. 1 Bl. Com. 383. ‘The first’ among 
deacons ; an archdeacon. 
de Ceredi obiit.” 


“ Kedivor archidi 
ARCHIEPISCOPUS (4pxtertaxomos), An archbishop. Ho is the chief of the 
elergy in his province, and is that spiritual and secular person who hath 


supreme — under the king in all ecclesiastical causes. 1 Bl. Com. 379. 
“Elbodg archiepiscopus Guenedote regione migravit ad Domi- 
num.” 11. 


Now, in this page, which is quite a fair sample of the rest, the 
words Ahbhas, Abbatia, Absolutio, Adventus Domini, Annunciatio 
Dominica, Archidiaconus, Archiepiscopus, need no interpretation 
whatever—at least, to any one who can read Latin at all. But 
even if such explanations were needed, they ought to be correet, 
and in too many instances we shall find that the editor's explana- 
tions are extremely incorrect. 

Thus, Archidiaconus, whatever may have been the case origi- 
nally, did not, in the times referred to, signify “ The first among 
deacons.” Bladum does not mean “a blade of corn,” but 
blé, “wheat.” Canonicus means, not only ‘ canonical,” but, 
as in the passage cited by the editor himself, ‘a canon.” Cant: 
in Welsh means a “ district consisting,” not ‘of a hundred 
villages,” but of a hundred homesteads. Episcopus, “ a bishop,” 
is “the chief of the clergy in his diocese,” but is not “the arch- 
bishop’s suffragan or assistant.” Hostium=Ostium, means, not “& 
passage,” but simply the mouth ofariver. Laicus does not mean 
“‘untaught, unlettered.” Manerium,in the passage cited by the 
editor, means, not ‘a manor,” but “fa manor-house.” Monachus 
meant originally “one who lives alone,” but meant nothing of the 
kind in the days when the Anva/es were composed. Su/ (in Welsh) 
does not mean “ the sun,” although din sul (hod. dydd sul) means 
Sunday. The truth is, that Dydd ‘Sul is simply a corruption of 
Dies Solis, just as Dydd Liun (Monday) is a corruption of Dies 
Tune. “Sun” and * Moon,” in Welsh, are Hau? and Ller, 
respectively. Thesaurarium, which ought to be thesauraria, 
means, not the treasury but the treasurership. Vespera is in- 
terpreted ‘‘ the evening ; vespers; i.¢., from about four o’clock 
to about seven, when compline began.” Does the editor suppose 
that vespers mean a portion of time, or that the service so called 
went on for three hours? Under Villa we have the following 
explanation :— 

Vita. It is sometimes taken for a manor, and sometimes for a parish, or 
part of it. But a villa is most commonly the out-part of a parish, consisting 
of a few houses, as it were, separate from it. I Inst. it5. <A village. 

“ Gritinus filius Resi Owinum filium Cadugaun in Kairmerdan; 
combusta, occidit.” 36. 
It is clear that in the passage cited, vi//a means ville, the town, 
i. e., Carmarthen. Lastly, we have the following remarkable 
explanation,— 
Trrpuptium. A dancing. 

‘Quite right, no doubt, in the abstract, but hardly so in the 
passage referred to, which runs as follows :— 

Annus MccLxxIv. Dominus Edwardus post obitum patris sui de Francia 
circa Kalendas Augusti ad Angliam profectus est, et ibi honorifice cum magne 
tripudio’ susceptus, et ad Londoniam ductus et apud Westmonasterium coro- 
natus. 


Fancy Edward I., or his attendants. dancing along the high 
road from Dover to London! Does Mr. Ab Ithel suppose that 
— a worthy thane witnesses a document in the following 
‘orm,— 

+ Ego, A. B. tripudians roberavi, 
that a jig formed part of the ceremony of attestation ? 

Mr. Ab Ithel’s Glossary not only contains superfluous matter 
and positive errors, but fails to give information where it might 
be looked for. Thus, the words Confirmo, Instailo, Intronizatus, 

‘are rightly interpreted, but an explanation of the ceremonies 
‘referred’ to and of their legal effect might not be undesirable. “So 

the’'word Magister, used in these annals as a title of honour,’ 

—- to certain ecclesiastical dignitaries, is simply translated, 
fit not explained. Predicator is nghtly translated preachér,” 
but the sort of preacher meant in the passage réferred to (‘In- 
“cipit ordo Pradicatorum”) is not specified. Religiosus 
to"be ‘“a person devoted'to the service of God—a religious.” ‘To 
“‘the'genéral reader a more‘ exact definition might have been 
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ceptable. The offices of precentor and thesaurarius ought to 
have been explained, at least as much as those of abbas and 
archiepiscopus, whereas we find the following vague interpreta- 
tions given :— 

PrecENTOR. An ecclesiastical officer; a precentor. 

“ Constitutus est precentor in ecclesia Menevensi.” 76. 

THESAURARIUS. An officer to whom the treasure of another is committed 
to be kept, and truly disposed of ; a treasurer. : 

“Cui successit magister Adam Barelt, thesawrarius Menevensis.” 105. 
There is one hard word in the Annales which is not interpreted 
in its proper place, 7.c., in the Glossary. We look in vain for an 
explanation of the word Dispositio, which occurs in the following 
context :— 

Dispositio Danielis Pancorum. 
And again :— 

Dispositio Cinnauc episcopi. (p. 6.) 
The other MSS. rightly give depositio for dispositio; but not 
even this is explained inthe Glossary. But Mr. Ab Ithel’s view 
of its meaning comes out incidentally in other parts of the book ; 
for both in his Preface (p. xix.) and in his Index (p. 140), he 
speaks of the “ Deposition of Daniel of Bangor.” Mr. Ab Ithel 
is probably aware that deposition is a penalty, which can only be 
inflicted on a bishop for avery serious offence, and, if so, it must 
have appeared to him strange that Danie!, Bishop of Bangor, 


(p. 5.) 


after having committed an offence worthy of deposition, should 
still be the patron-saint of that Church! The truth is, that 
Depositio simply means ** death.” 


Our readers will have already gathered from such samples of | 


Mr. Ab Ithe!’s work as we have extracted for their benefit, that 
he is a patriotic Welshman. ‘This will appear, further, from the 
following extracts :— 

Dextrawis. Belonging to the right hand. “ Dextrales Brittones,” the 
Britons of south Wales, that portion of the principality being situated on 
the right hand of a person looking eastward, as the Bards and Druids did 
in the performance of their religious rites. 

It is worthy of observation that Britannia in this document 
simply means Walvs, and Dextralis Britannia, South Wales ; or 
‘Deher-barth, from deheu, the right hand.” Mr. Ab Ithel need 
not, however, have gone to Druidism for the identification of the 
South with the right hand, as it is common in other conntries. 
Witness the Hebrew JD, and the Indian Deccan. 

So again :— 

Dormiratio. A sleeping; death. 

“ Dormitatio Ciarani.” 4. 

The word is synonymous with “hun,” which in Welsh is frequently used 
to denote death. “ Hir hun Maelgwn,” long is the sleep of Maelgwn. 
Surely “falling asleep” is a Christian cuphemism, resting on 
much higher authority than any Celtic idiom, Mr. Ab Ithel 
would fain persuade us that Menestra and Scriaium are derived 
respectively trom tie Welsh Lfenestr and Yesgrin, the reverse 
being doubtless the case. In the following passage the Editor's 
eae agp comes out, not merely in the department of etymology, 

ut also in the evident delight with which he contemplates the 
picture presented to his mind’s eye by his favourite Bard :— 

Guerra, Werra. War. 

“solus Kesus filius Grifut tentit gwerram contra regem Anglie.” 47. 

It is.remarkable that gware in Welsh is the word used for play. “A 
gware pelre 4 phen Sacsun,” and to play at hurling with Saxons’ heads. 

iesin. 

Celtic history is a rich mine; but our public authorities, so 
far as they have a voice in the matter, ought to take care to 
whom they entrust the charge of working it. 


THE CAMPAIGN OF 1799.* 


HH is avery small book by a Subaltern, giving a clear 
and satisfactory account of the Duke of York’s Campaign 
in Holland in 1709. We call this account satisfactory, because, 
althoug] he resuit of the operations which it describes was ve 
disheart- 1ing, we are nevertheless convinced by the perusal of it 
that, all that courage and endurance could do was. done by the 
British army to secure a happier issue for an imprudent and dis- 
astrous enterprise. It is well known that the undertaking was 
disapproved by Sir Ralph Abercromby, one of the most expe- 
rienced and able oflicers employed in it; and perhaps the only 
justification which can be found jor it is, that it taught the British 
army. lessons which were applied in alter years to operations 
where success, not being absclutely impossible, was achieved. 
The blame of landing the troops in a watery corner of North 
Holland rests with their Government, while the credit of the hard 
battles which they fought there belongs to themselves, The 
regiments which still bear ‘“ Eymont-op-Zee” upon their colours 
may learn from. this little book, how dearly bought. was the. 
honour which that name preserves. 

The first observation which occurs on the. proceedings of the 
British Government is that they were too late. Having deter- 
mined tosub sidize a Russian auxiliary force of 15,000 men, a treaty 
for that purpose was. concluded on the 22nd of June. It might 
naturally be expected thata force hired at such a time would 


come into the field near about the close of the campaigning 


season, Which was just what it did. Everybody was waiting for. 


* The Duke of York's Campaign in Holland in 1779, a Subaltern. 
Landon: Mi mpaign By 


' been the last objeet also. 


everybody else. The troops were reduced in numbers and 
efficiency by exposure to every sort of hardship, and the weather 
roved exceptionally bad ; so that the small portion of land which 
Dutch art and patience have rendered habitable between the 
German Ocean and the Zuyder Zee was almost submerged by 
rain. During several previous years of war, the British Govern. 
ment may be said to have had no army; and now that 
they had got a small one, they did not know what to do with 
it. The mortality among the troops employed in the West 
Indies had been frightful. In three years and a half, there 
died in the Leeward Islands fifteen thousand men. ‘The skele- 
tons of the regiments thus expended were brought home, and raw 
recruits from the militia made up their complements for the cam- 
aign in Holland., The first division of Br'tish troops, under Sir 
alph Abereromby, was sent forward, and it was intended that 
another division, under the Duke of York, and also the Russian 
contingent, should arrive subsequently. ‘The landing was to be 
attempted at the Helder Point, which is the northern extremity 
of the peninsula of North Holland. The transports were de- 
layed and sadly buffeted by storms, but on the 27th of August 
the troops were disembarked ; andafter along and hard day's, 
struggle with the Dutch Republicans they made good their foot- 
ing among the sandhills, and the campaign began. The first 
object of the expedition, which was the capture of the Dutch 
fleet lying at the Texel, was attained immediately, and it was 
the opinion of Sir Ralph Abercromby that this should have 
But, like a good officer, he 
made every arrangement to hold his ground until the Duke 
of York should arrive with a force adequate for offensive opera- 
tions. The troops were exposed meanwhile to great severity 
of weather. The only means by which the soldiers could protect 
themselves against the cold and frequent rain was by lying in 
trenches scooped out of the sandy soil. ‘The communication with 
the fleet was interrupted by continual storms, so that the supply 
of provisions became very irregular and uncertain. However, 
after a few days, Sir Rah hh Abereromby pushed forward suffi- 
ciently to oceupy a defensible position, stretching across the penin- 
sula from the Zuyder Zee to the German Ocean, and command- 
ing quarters and supplies of fresh provisions for his army. The 
French troops were now arriving to assist the Dutch, and on the 
1oth of September, General Brune, who commanded in chief, 
having under him Generals Vandamme and Daendels, made a 
strong eflort to dislodge the British, but was repulsed. By the 
18th the Duke of York had arrived, as well as another division 
of British and two divisions of Russian troops. The whole 
foree now amounted to 33,000 effective men. The cavalry 
was commanded: by Lord Paget, and among the general officers 
were the Earl of Chatham, Wrince William of Gloucester, and, 
Major-General Moore. Next day the Duke of York ordered a 
general advance, which brought on the hardly-contested battle of 
Bergen. After thirteen hours and a half of incessant fighting 
no results whatever were obtained, owing to the misconduct of 


the Russian troops. By some mistake they got into action too 


soon; but, nevertheless, they attacked with great bravery the 
village of Bergen, carried it, and then fell to plundering, where- 
upon the French rallied and drove them out of it. The British 
had succeeded at every point, but were obliged to retreat in 
consequence of the Russian failure. Each side lost, in killed, 
wounded, and prisoners, about 5000 men, and the Russians lost 
besides nearly all the artillery they had brought into the 
field. A column under Sir Ralph Abereromby had operated 
on the left at a considerable distance from the main 
body. It entered the city of Hoorn without resistance, 
and f matters had gone well elsewhere, would have moved 
thence on Amsterdam. But during the night news of the mis- 
fortune at Bergen arrived. A retreat was at once commenced. 
The rain came down in torrents, and converted the road into a 
mass of mud. Through this the troops struggled on, lighted by 
the flames of burning villages, until in the early morning they, 
regained the ee from which they had marched six-and- 
thirty hours. before to execute completely their part of what 
seemed a well-concerted plan, in which failure would be scarcely 
possible. Certainly it was not. through lack of courage either in 
the British. or Russian troops that a decisive victory was not: 
gained at Bergen. But, having regard to the lateness of the 
season, the miscarriage, although not dishonourable, was most: 
unfortunate. 

This battle was followed by several days of heavy rain, which 
laid the fields under water and rendered the roads impracticable. 
During this interval of forced inentiviy, a third division of Rus- 
sian troops arrived, and the Duke of York now found himself in, 
command of 40,000 men. General Brune, on his side, was doing 
all he could to strengthen the position from which the last. battle 
had so nearly. ousted him. He was warned by the successful ad- 
vance of Abercromby of the weakness of his right, on the side of 
the Zuyder Zee, and he now,seeured it by inundation so com- 
pletely that the Duke of York gave up all hopes of success there, 
and determined employ Abercromby to make a. strong effort. 
against the enemy’s left, which rested on the German Ocean, 
Preparations were’ made for an attack on the 29th of Sep- 
tember, and the troops got under arms before dawn, but the 
roads were knee-deep in mud, and the sandy beach on 
the right was impassable from a high tide. By the 2nd 
of October a drying wind had improved the roads, so as 
to allow of the troops moving forwards for another long day's, 
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battle. Sir Ralph Abercromby marched along the shore to attack 
the village of Egmont-op-Zee, which lay to the French left, and 
somewhat to their rear of Bergen. The principal attack on 
Bergen was also made by British troops, cmeed by the Rus- 
sians who had taken and lost this ioe in the former battle. 
Another British column menaced the Duteh troops on the yon: 
right, so as to prevent reinforcements being sent to the assailed 
points. There was plenty of hard fighting in the centre, 
and the British and Russians made considerable progress ; 
but they stopped short of Bergen under the pretext that 
Abercromby’s arrival on their right must be awaited before 
attacking it. In the former battle there was haste and carelessness, 
and in this battle there seems to have been some excess of caution. 
Meanwhile Abercromby had been struggling on over ground 
which the tide had scarcely quitted. The cavalry were frequently 
in the water, and the infantry were distressed and fatigued by 
sinking up to their ankles at every step in the sand. The column 
marched six or seven miles amid these obstacles without inter- 
ruption from the enemy, and four miles further under a constant 
fire of riflemen from the sandhills which lay inside the beach. 
It was at the end of this toilsome march that the severest work of 
the day began. The engagement continued for several hours 
with the greatest obstinacy. The British infantry, exhausted by 
fatigue and want of water, were beaten back in every attempt to 
carry the enemy’s position, but still they maintained the fight. 
The 92nd Regiment lost nearly all its officers and men before the 
least impression seemed to have been made upon the enemy. 
Major-General Moore was twice wounded, and carried off the 
field; and a Cameron at the head of the 79th, and the Marquis 
of Huntley at the head of the 92nd Highlanders were likewise 
wounded. General Vandamme, who had been sent by General 
Brune to try to arrest the British on this side, led a body of French 
eavalry along the beach, and made a dash at two British guns, 
which appeared to be guarded only bya squadron of the 15th Light 
Dragoons. The French got possession of the guns, but the 15th 
recovered them the next moment; and Lord Paget, who al- 
‘though unseen was near at hand, brought up the rest of his 
cavalry at a gallop and pursued the enemy. It being now six 
o’clock in the evening, the action ceased on the side of the beach, 
and an hour later, the French, who had been pressed by British 
troops further inland, abandoned Egmont-op-Zee, and drew off 
towards Beverwyck. Bergen, however, was still in the possession 
of the enemy, but in the course of the night he abandoned all 
his positions, and retreated beyond the city of Alkmaar, the capital 
of North Holland, which wassubsequently occupied by the British. 
This second battle of Bergen cost the victors 2200 men killed 
and wounded, and of this heavy loss the British bore by far the 
largershare. The great heat of the day lad caused the men to 
dri:k all the water in their bottles; and no more could be 
obtained, except from a few wells dug in the sand, which many 
of the men could not reach. The greater part of them lay down 
in all the misery of thirst aggravated by their raticns of salt 
meat, until a heavy shower of rain gave relief. Neither supplies 
nor waggons for the wounded could come up till four o'clock 
next day, and it is stated that all the horses were fifty hours 
without either hay or water. 

General Brune found at Beverwyck another strong position 
stretching across the peninsula, which here becomes narrower 
than it is further north, and closing against the Duke of York 
all access to the Dutch territory beyond the few miles which 
he had so hardly conquered. The invading army, by its smal 
advance, had only increased the distance from its shipping at the 
Helder, on which it still depended for ali supplies, and it was 
now reduced by battle and disease, and the necessity of detach- 
ing several garrisons, to 27,000 effective men. It was abso- 
lutely necessary to fight another battle in the hope of opening 
the way to Haarlem, which might form a depot for the army. In 
‘preparation for a general attack some forward movements were 
ordered to be made on the 6th of October. Unfortunately the 
Russian troops employed to occupy certain advanced posts were 
emboldened by a slight success to push farther than had been in- 
tended, and as the British could not do otherwise than support 
them, a general action was brought on prematurely and without 
any adequate arrangements to ensure success. Such a battle was 
necessarily indecisive, and it cost the Duke of York 2500 soldiers 
whom he could not replace. Meanwhile, General Brune had re- 
ceived ‘reinforcements and expected more, and the weather was 
again strongly on his side. The state of the Duke of York’s 
army was deplorable, and even if he could carry the position of 
Beverwy ck, the enemy might still interpose many obstacles before 
he could reach Haarlem. Under these adverse circumstances it 
was determined to retreat to the position originally occupied by 
Sir Ralph Abercromby, which was now distant thirty miles. The 
difficulties and disasters of such a retreat may be imagined from 
other similar and better-known passages in British history. It 
was now the middle of October, and North Holland began to 
assume the aspect of an early and severe winter. The troops 
could not exist where they were, nor could they be em- 
barked without inundating the country between them and 
the enemy, in order to prevent his pressing on their 
rear. In order to avoid this injury to a country which 
the Duke of York professed to have entered as a deliverer, he 
concluded a convention with General Brune, under which his 
army was to be allowed to embark without molestation. Then 
he sent his chargers as a present to his adversary, and sailed for 


England. The residue of Russians wintered in the Channel 
Islands, where it is probable that some traditions of the 
conduct of those rude barbarians may yet linger. The British 
nation had reason to be proud of the valour of its troops, and 
that was all the comfort it could find in contemplating the ignoble 
issue of an enterprise which was intended to restore the Seven 
Provinces to the House of Orange. The Dutch were found to be 
stanch Republicans, and they had fought well beside the 


French, showing perhaps more military aptitude than might have 
been expected. 


ENGLISH DOMESTIC MANNERS SINCE THE CONQUEST, 
Second Notice. 
WRITER named Alexander Nequam is our chief authority 
for the domestic manners of the Anglo-Normans. This 
worthy, who died Abbot of Cirencester in 1217, wrote treatises 
de naturis rerum and de nominibus utensilium. Matthew Paris 
has preserved the punning answer of Abbot Warin, when Necham 
applied to him for the office of schoolmaster at St. Albans: “ Si 
bonus es venias; si neguam nequaquam.” Necham describes an 
ordinary Norman hall as a timber structure with posts down the 
middle. Connected with it was asolar, or bed-chamber, generally 
with a cellar underneath it. The arrangements of the kitchen, 
&e., seem to have resembled in every respect those which are still 
——— among us in the college halls of the Universities, 
utin this age the use of solid masonry became more common, 
especially when needed for defensive purposes in baronial houses. 
Numerous Norman castles survive which show that windows and 
chimneys had become common features in the better kind of 
dwellings. Doubtless, however, the u.iddle and jower classes 
retained for some time, without alteration, the houses and manners 
of their Saxon forefathers. But gradually it became common to 
raise the hall, and indeed all the dwelling-rooms, upon vaulted 
undercrofts. The staircases were often, if not generally, ex- 
ternal ; as may be noticed, for instance,in the Bayeux Tapestry. 
Discoursing of feudalism, Mr. Wright points out that the Norman 
invaders, who introduced it into England, never succeeded in de- 
stroying the independence of the towns. He shows that the churls, 
or villani, were reduced to a much more wretched state after the 
Conquest than they were in under the former state of things; 
and that the morals of the feudal lords were of the most 
degraded kind, becoming under the anarchy of the reign of 
Stephen positively ferocious. Yet, by a natural reaction, 
what is called “gallantry” had its origin in these very ages; 
and “chivalry,” which, however, there is reason to think 
existed more in romances than in reality, arose amid the 
feudal aristocracy. Refinement in the forms of social life 
led, in course of time, to refinement of sentiment. Our author 
gives an odious picture of the hangers-on of the feudal lords. 
Many of the opprobrious words which still exist in the English 
language come, he tells us, from the terms applied to this class 
of men: such as “ribalds” and “ letchers,” which bad not origi- 
nally a bad meaning. The illuminations of this age describe to 
us, as indoors amusements, games of chess for the men, and 
weaving and embroidery for the women. Organs, too, were in 
use. Beds began to have testers; and the hall was still used as 
a common sleeping-room. Out of doors we read of dancing and 
all kinds of gymnastic exercises, besides bull-baitings, and the 
chase, under every form. Mr. Wright argues that the English 
peasantry inherited their skill in archery from Saxon times; 
remarking that the use of the words bow (soga), and arrow 
(arewe), instead of the words arcs and fletches, is a subsidiary 
proof of this fact. Another little-known fact seems to be that, 
for some generations at least after the Conquest, it was usual for 
the parish-priests to hold a school of some sort in the church itself, 
so that the middle and even lower classes were, as a rule, better 
educated than the aristocracy. 

From about the middle of the twelfth century to t’= end of 
the fourteenth, the changes in English manners were so vradual 
as to be almost imperceptible. ‘‘ In the middle classes, says 
Mr. Wright, “ especially in the towns, there had been a gradual 
fusion of Norman and Saxon manners, while the Norman 
fashions and the Norman language prevailed in the higher 
classes, and the manners of the lower classes remained. proba ly, 
nearly the same as before the Conquest.” Many existing re- 
mains of the houses of this period enable us to understand the 
arrangements of an English mediava! dwelling even better than 
the fairest illuminations. Innumerable hints, carefully gathered 
from the romances and fabliauz of tie time, are skilfully woven 
by the author into a very distinct description of domestic 
manners. Other books have entered at still greater length 
into the subject of English medieval domestic architecture. 
But Mr. Wright gives us for the first time a description, with 
illustrations, of the remains of a most curious Norman manorial 
house, now used as farm buildings, at Millichope, in Shropshire. 
This small fortalice is of two stories, with an internal staircase, 
of vast solidity, and with careful defensive arrangements. 

The medieval kitchen is next described in much detail, and 
the author cautions us not to think that cookery was a coarse 
or neglected art in the thirteenth century. In fact, the 
culinary apparatus, as described by John de Garlande, for in- 
stance, in his Dictionarius, contained many cunning instruments 
which we cannot now identify. Such, for instance, is & 
“ gobard,” which is explained in Latin as “ipegurgium.” The 
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Menagier de Paris, 1393, gives a full description of a State 
banquet of that age. Pine! water was brought in for washing 
the hands; next, numerous courses of meat were served on 
slices of bread called trenchers, with abundance of wine. Then, 
with fresh table-cloths, came sweets, jellies, and game—followed 
by a dessert of cheese, confectionaries, and fruit. Finally came 
the “issue,” a draught of hypocras, and the boute-hors (or “‘ turn- 
out”), a mixture of wine and spices. After a second washing of 
the hands, the guests retired into another room—the prototype 
of our withdrawing-room—where wine and sweetmeats were 
served before their departure. The ordinary dinner hour was at 
ten o’clock. Indeed, the monk in Chaucer’s Schipmanne’s Tale, 
calls for dinner at prime, or nine o’clock :— 
And let us dyne as sone as ye may, 
For by my chilindre it is prime of day. 

This chapter will be found exceedingly amusing. It describes, also, 
the general manner of feeding among the trading classes, and 
among the peasantry. Mr. Wright is of opinion that the English 
labourers always lived better than the French, who are described, 
in a fourteenth centurv poem, as eating nothing but bread, garlic, 
and salt, with water to drink. 

A separate chapter is devoted to the medieval minstrel, the 
scop or “maker,” i.e. poet, and the gleoman (gleeman) of the 
Anglo-Saxons, and the ¢rouvére or “inventor,” menestrel, and 
jongleur of a later age. It is full of curious anecdotes and 
varied information, but affords little that can be quoted. This is 
followed by a disquisition on the afternoon games common in 
the middle ages, such as chess, draughts, tables, dice and 
gambling. We are told that chess is first mentioned as 
Scachorum sive latrunculorum ludus in a letter of Petrus 
Damianus (Epist. Lib I. x.) to Pope Alexander II. in the latter 

rt of the eleventh century. It is believed to have been 
invented in the Erst, and to have come to the West through the 
Greek Empire. Caxton’s Boke of Chesse, translated through the 
French from the Moralitas de Scaccario of the thirteenth 
century, will occur to every one as a proof of the great popu- 
larity of this game in medieval England. “ Tables,” a Roman 

me, which was adopted by the Anglo-Saxons, is represented 

y the modern back-gammon. Or rather back-gammon, as 
now played, is one of the many different games which our 
ancestors played with dice on the tables. It was still called 
“tables” in Shakspeare’s time. Thus, in Love's Labour's 
Lost :— 

This is the ape of form, Monsieur the nice, 
That when he plays at tables, chides the dice. 
The word“ baggamon” issaid to be first found in Howell’s Familiar 
Letters, 1646. The original name of draughts seems to have 
been “ Dames.” Playing-cards made their first appearance in 
Western Europe in the fourteenth century. Of the games called 
Bric and Pince Morille we now know merely the names; but 
Mr. Wright identifies Qui fery? as Hot-cockles, and Ziers as 
Blind-man’s-buff. It is astonishing how many curious facts are 
collected in this chapter as to the favourite amusements of bota 
sexes in the middle ages. Some of the illustrations of these 
es, we may observe, are exceedingly graceful. Talking birds, 
p-dogs, and, more rarely, cats, are described in fubliaux and 
romances, and drawn in illuminations, as common pets with the 
ladies. Then Mr. Wright proceeds to discuss medieval bed- 
chambers and toilettes—a delicate subject, which he treats with 
a judicious reserve. It is not very easy, indeed, to give an accu- 
rate picture of the immorality and licentiousness of medieval 
society, or of the grossness and coarseness of manners and con- 
versation in those ages, in language such as can now be printed. 
It would seem, however, that the most moral part of the com- 
munity was the intermediate class of small landed proprietors in 
the country, who did not share the vices of the great people 
above them, or of the ourgeoisie and peasantry below them. 
As regards female costume, we observe that stays are said to have 
been first used by women in the twelfth century. The proper 
name for those strong chests (many of which remain) in which 
our ancestors used to keep their valuables in their bedrooms 
seems to be “hutches.” ‘lhe word survives in the compound 
“ rabbit-hutch.” 

Mr. Wright's disquisitions on medieval gardening are of 
much interest. He shows that our forefathers cultivated 
flowers and fruits to a much greater extent than is commonly 
supposed. It is next to impossible, however, as he admits, to 
identify the greater part of the names of plants used in our early 
literature. Hie succeeds in showing that Loudon, in the Ency- 
clopedia of Gardening, is a very untrustworthy guide as to 
horticultural archeology. Hawking, hunting, riding and car- 
riages, and inns and taverns, form the subject of the succeeding 
chapter. It seems that even in the thirteenth century the 
Eaglish studs had become famous. After some notice of educa- 
tion, and of the punishments which were most common, Mr. 
Wright concludes his account of the fourteenth century, as he 
did also in the case of the preceding age, with a chapter on the 
cookery of the period. It is not a little curious to find that in 
this art, at least, the English people have greatly retrograded. 
The prodigious variety of food, and the high pare. and skill 
displayed in not a few of the made dishes, would astonish many a 
cook of the present day. Here are given receipts and bills of 
fare which would enable any enthusiastic antiquary to give his 
friends a purely medieval dinner of three courses. No one can 
look at these without observing how very much more spices 


were used then than now. And many creatures were commonly 
eaten which we no longer think good for food. Such are 
squirrels, and hedgehogs, and porpoises, and, among birds, 
jackdaws and magpies, y nes and starlings, cormorants and 
sparrows. 

The fifteenth century was a period in which the externals of 
civilization made very slow progress, owing to wars and political 
troubles. Both in France and in England “ the aspect leulig 
differed little between the beginning and the end of the century, 
except in dress.” Still, there were many improvements. T 
hall began more and more to lose its importance; and private 
sitting-rooms and additional bed-chambers became common. In 
one of the illustrations of this period we see the settle, or long- 
backed seat, used asa sofa for a sick man to lie down upon. 
This use of the settle was doubtless the reason why it s its 
ground after the introduction of chairs. In the farm-houses 
and cottages of many parts of England, a long wooden settle 
with a back is still a constant article of furniture. It is curious, 
however, that it has quite lost its old name, and is always called 
a “‘ sofa” —a word supposed by lexicographers to have an Eastern 
derivation. We observe here a better explanation of the original 
meaning of the term rwelle, as applied to a bed, than we have 
seen elsewhere. Before the introduction of those unwholesome 
four-post beds of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, which 
are (happily) going out of fashion, it became the custom to 
suspend curtains either from the ceiling of the room or from 
four detached posts which were quite independent of the bed- 
stead. The latter was still a low, couchlike frame within the 
curtains ; and the space between the bed and the curtains was 
termed ruel/e—literally, “a little street.” 

Mr. Wright asserts that it was in the course of the fifteenth 
century that the social characteristics of France and of England 
first began to diverge widely from each other. Feudalism was 
dying out in both countries; but in France it declined before the 
power of the Crown—in England, before the general remodelling 
and reformation of society :— 

The condition of the lower class in France was becoming more and more 
miserable, and the upper classes were becoming more licentious and immoral ; 
whereas in England, though serfdom or villanage still existed in name 
in law, the peasantry had largely enfranchised, and it was gradually 
disappearing as a fact; and their landlords, the country gentry, lived among 
them in more kindly and more intimate intercourse, instead of treating them 
with tyrannical cruelty, and dragging them off to be slaughtered in their 
private wars. Increased commerce hed spread wealth among the middle 
classes, and had brought with it, no doubt, a considerable increase of social 
comfort. Social manners were still very coarse; but it is quite evident that 
the efforts of the religious reformers, the Lollards, were improving the moral 
tone of society in the middle and lower classes. 

The changes in English domestic manners between the Reforma- 
tion and the time of the Commonwealth occupy the concluding 
chapters of this instructive volume. But Mr. Wright does not 
treat this period so fully as he has done the preceding centuries. 
The history of society under the Commonwealth itself has been 
studied minutely, he informs us, by Mr. Hepworth Dixon, 
from whom he gives hopes of a special treatise on the subject. 
Our author fixes the reign of James I. as the time when forks 
began to be commonly used for feeding. For serving, they had 
been employed ever since Saxon times; but for eating, the 
custom was brought in from Italy in the beginning of 
seventeenth century. ‘ Forks! what be a says Sledge, in 
Ben Jonson’s Zhe Devil is an Ass; and Meercraft answers, 
“The laudable use of forks, brought into custom here, as they 
are in Italy, to th’ sparing o’ napkins.” 


It is needless to say that a work of this kind would afford 


matter for innumerable extracts. We have confined ourselves 
to a brief summary of the contents, with notices of some of the 
most novel or striking details. The book is one which is indis- 
pensable for an historical or archeological library. 


SOUVENIRS D’UNE CHEMISE ROUGE* 


i mistakes, as we learn from his preface, M. Clement 
Duvernois feared that Ulric de Fonvielle might make in 
this narrative. He might digress into politics; and, being 
young, he might write too enthusiastically. We are not sure 
that the latter apprehension has not been partially realized. 
Ulric de Fonvielle, being a Frenchman and an artist, is evidently 
not without a strong dash of sentiment. Although the story of 
his fortunes in Sicily as a Garibaldian volunteer is painfully 
commonplace and superficial, he has his moments of fine writing. 
If he is insensible to the poetry of the enterprise in which he 
takes part, for being which his critic justly gives him credit, he 
is by no means insensible to the charm of mooniit seas, gorgeous 
sunsets, and pretty women. He is a faithful chronicler of 
his own gallantries. We may infer that the fair sex of the 
island found him quite irresistible. He is as ready for an 
amourette on the Sicilian mountains as at Mabille. On 
these topics he is thoroughly genuine and French; and 
therefore really more tolerable than when the flimsiness of 
his narrative requires that he should inflict on his reader a period 
of supplemental eloquence. If Clement Duvernois were in an 

way responsible for the drift of his young friend's writing, or his 
selection of topics, we should be inclined to question the soundness 


* Souvenirs d’une Chemise Rouge. Par Ulric de Fonvielle. Avec une 
Préface de Clément Duvernois. Paris: Dentu. London: Jeffs. 1861. 
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of his literary jndgment. As it is, we differ altogether from his pro- 
position that there should beneither politics nor enthusiasm in such 
a narrative as that before us. The expedition of Garibaldi was a 
political event of an unprecedented kind. It sprung from enthu- 
siasm, and was brought to a successful issue by enthusiasm alone. 
No one can adequately describe it without recognising its political 
ay oy and sharing its animating spirit. M. Duvernois, 
when he deprecates, upon such a theme, any expression of political 
feeling or enthusiasm, seems to us as unreasonable as Pharaoh 
when he demanded bricks without allowing straw for making 
them. 

We wonder whether dates are among those flights of imagi- 
nation which M. Duvernois thinks so out of place in a narrative 
ofevents. With his penchant for the prosaic, he would probably 
think them admissible in a work of this kind. As it is, we are 
left quite in the dark as to the time when Ulric de Fonvielle, 
weary of the monotonous life cf the studio, set out in quest of 
adventure. Weare probably right in supposing it to be the 
early part of the summer of 1860, when he embarked, with other 
volunteers from Genoa, to join Garibaldi. This story opens very 
much like one of Mr. G. P. R. James’s novels. “ ~ e sky was 
veiled under a dark curtain of cloud, and a few stars revealed 
to view the proud and opulent city of Genoa, when groups of 
men might have been seen on the sands, talking in low tones,” 
&e. &e. Jostling among the crowd, our Ulric finds a compatriot, 
by name Kolbi, with whom he fraternizes, and the two ‘ cama- 
rades” embark together. As it left the harbour, the steamer 
bumped on the bar. This caused a panic in the ship, which 
is described with amusing xaivefé. ‘The captain rushed to 
the helm, erying in Italian what M. de Fonvielle thus 
renders in his native tongue: “ Mille dieux! le navire gou- 
verne mal! Stopez! tout le monde & babord!” The alarm sub- 
sided on the discovery that little injury was done to the vessel. 
Kolbi and our hero made themselves as comfortable as they 
could in their very close quarters on deck. M. de Fonvielle 
describes the most minute details of the voyage, how they eat 
chicken and cheese, and smoked pipes, and chanted the songs of 
Béranger and Rossini. He does not, however, mention what must 
have been the inevitable consequence upon a French constitution 
of the * light swell” which * softly rocked” the Oregon. On 
arriving off the coast of the island of Sardinia, arms and uniforms 
were distributed to the volunteers. Here Ulric took a senti- 
mental farewell of his civilian costume in the following apo- 
strophe :—* Je vous abandonne pour toujours, O mes chers habits, 
pour prendre cette pelure de soldat, moi qui avais juré de ne 
jamais porter ni livrée ni uniforme! Tul'as voulu, Georges Dandin, 
tu l’as voulu!” Between Sardinia and Sicily there is an alarm of 
Neapolitan cruisers. At this inopportune moment, Kolbi suc- 
aa to sea-sickness, which “unhooked his heart” remorse- 
lessly, After these divers vicissitudes, the ship arrived safely in 
the bay of Castellamare. 

Having landed here, the expedition marehed to Palermo, 
which had been recently taken by the Garibaldian troops. The 
city was still in a delirium of excitement, burning Francis IT. in 
effigy, and welcoming the deliverer with a frenzy of enthusiasm. 
Here Ulric employed his spare moments in lounging through the 
streets. ‘‘J’employai le tempsa fliner avec le brave Accatino.” 
He was rather scandalized by the leading part which some of the 
menks:took in the revolution, and full of envy of others, who 
walked about with pretty nuns upon their arms, whom “he 
would have given much to have guided in the way of the Lord.” 
After a short stay at Palermo, the volunteers were ordered to 
mareh across the mountains to Messina. The mareh was a 
reughone. The incidents detailed by M. de Fonvielle are of 
the most ordinary kind. But, being new to war, he evidently 
thinks them full of interest, and twaddles on in the most pitiless 
fashion. At Termini one of the volunteers shot a young peasant 
by pure accident. It is difficult to believe what this volume 
nevertheless asserts, that his superiors would have condemned 
the young soldier to death. M. de Fonvielle has an eye for 
scenic effect, and makes a grand coup de théatre out of this 
little episode : 

The streets were deserted, the shops closed, the flowers were removed. . . * 
The tribunal of judges assembled, and were about to pass gentence of death» 
when a confused noise is heard, the door is thrown open, and a woman, wild 
and dishevelled, dragging a litrle girl atter her, presented herself before the 
judges. It was the mother of the victim. “I consider,” she cried, “ my son 
as slain in ae pe of the enemy, as a martyr who has shed his blood tor his 
country. Ihad two children; here is one of them (pointing te her child), as 
for the other, you alone can restore him to me. Pardon this young man—I 
adopt him.” And she threw herself upon the accused, covering him with tears 
and kisses. Amidst the cheers of all around, the volunteer went out accom- 


panied by his new mother, who had just given her country more than her life, 
sinee she had sacrificed for its sake her vengeance ! 


The. conduct of this poor woman was heroic; but this is the 
language rather of Porte St. Martin than of nature. 

The solitary military event in which M. de Fonvielle took part 
was the Battle of Melazzo. It is much to his credit that he 
avows a very queer sensation on being under fire for the first 
time. The division to which he belonged, under Medici, was 
repulsed ; but the fortune of the day was restored by Garibaldi, 
who, with the other wing, pushed forward, and cut off the retreat 
of the Neapolitans at the entrance of the town. M. de Fonvielle 
was.a witness of the evacuation of the fortress by Bosco and his 
soldiers, amidst the execrations of the crowd. It is characteristic 


ofthe politic daring of Garibaldi, that in order to impress the 


flotilla of the enemy which arrived off*the place with an idea of* 
his strength. he reviewed troops under their guns with the most. 
unconcerned composure. . 
In common with his comrades, the author of this narrative: 
fretted at the delays which intervened between the battle of? 
Melazzo and the passage of the Straits. He has nothing to tell: 
us of his sojourn at Messina more remarkable than the foragi 
parties in which he, with “Buiés, ¢tudiant Frangais, and’ 
Allégre, ancien Zouave,” were engaged, and the disreputable 
apes to which they resorted in the search for a dinner, 
e reiates with the glee of a Parisian gamin how they one 
day came on an old woman knitting at her door, while 
some fowls strutted about at her feet. While one of the 
trio engaged her in conversation “the ancient Zouave’’ laid 
violent hands on a portion of the produce of her farmyard. The 
poor woman looked so woe-begone on pereeiving her loss, that 
M. de Fonvielle would have indemnified her, had he not been 
himself penniless. ‘ Faute de mieux,” he says, like a true French-. 
man, “je réunis tout ce que je savais d’Italien pour tourner unm 
compliment de condoléance.” On his return from this nefarious) 
excursion he learnt that orders had come to cross the Straits, 
which were now clear of hostile cruisers. Whether Ulrie de: 
Fonvielle reached the Italian shore, and continued the campaign 
on the mainland, we are Jeft to conjecture. At this juncture he 
vanishes from our view in a magnificent soliloquy on Liberty. 
Those who look for any solid information on the Garibaldianw, 
campaign from this volume will be utterly disappointed. The 
only fact of ony interest mentioned in it is the failure of the: 
French Legion. Commanded by a brave officer, and supported 


by a Committee at Paris, it appears to have become embroiledin. . 


the same sori of difficulties as were experienced subsequently by: 
the British Contingent. M. de Fonvielle showed his sense ins 
refusing to join it, and remaining with the Tuscan Volunteers: 
But if the matter in these pages be of the slightest, the style- 
of the narrative is highly characteristic and suggestive, 
If this, 2s we learn from the preface, is a specimen of unimagi- 
native writing, all we can say is that there are depths of the 
prosaic which its author has yet to fathom. It presents, more- 
over, another point of contrast between us and our neighbours; 
across the Channel. We are often reproached with our excur- 
sionist eccentricities. We are credited with a very minute bump 
of veneration. Our wide-awakes are the scandai of mosque and’ 
cathedral—our initials disfigure the great Pyramid. We vulgarize 
the Continent by our bad taste and coarse manners. Granting 
that some part of this charge may be true, we may urge in 
extenuation that it is at all events limited to the offensive in. 
act. At least we have the grace to observe a judicious reti- 
cence as to the past. We do not perpetrate the absurdity of 
imparting to the publie all our cwivial acts and passing senti- 
ments. Conceive Smith or Robinson recounting the terms of 
farewell in which he apostrophised his pegtops at Cagliari, or- 
telling his readers how he nearly seduced a barmaid in one place, 
and swindled an old woman of her poultry in another. M. de 
Fonvielle is a brave man, or he would not have joined in the 
expedition to Sicily. We may congratulate ourselves on having 
sent to the enterprise sons equally brave who can abstain from, 
rushing into print with such paltry materials as those which com- 
pose this volume. 


GERMAN LITERATURE. 


R. FISCHEL has produced what in Germany will possibly, 

be called a popular view.of the English Constitution.* At 

least he apologizes in his preface for the want of the “ genuine 
German solidity” which he seems to think his countrymen have. 
aright to expect. In England, however, where brevity is viewed 
with more toleration, the book will probably not be looked upon. 
as extravagantly superficial. Itis the fruit of a tolerably atten 
tive study of English institutions, and indicates not only a knowe: 
ledge of standard law books and constitutional authorities, 
but of the details of our current political history. With one or, 
two slight exceptions—such as an ignorance of the abolition. of, 
the newspaper compulsory stamp—he has brought his informas. 
tion with great accuracy down to about the middle of last year. 
As far as facts go, he is on the whole an unimpeachable authority, 
and his book may be useful in disseminating among his country-. 
men a knowledge of the institutions which have been the subject, 
of so much ignorant censure and still more ignorant mimicry, 
abroad. There are some petty mistakes—as that all peerages cam; 
pass to female issue—that simple knighthood is obsolete—that, 
the statutes against Scandalum Magnatum still have any prac- 
tical effect ; but they are few in number, and do not materially, 
affect the trustworthiness of the book. There is more reason for. 
complaint when he comes to describe the practical working of the 
Constitution from the authorities he has collected. He is partly, 
guilty of the same mistake as that which German writers upom 
English grammar frequently commit—of confounding the new. 
with the old, and ignoring the constant thoush often. silent, 
changes that have marked our history. He depicts, for 
instance, the condition of both the Civil Service and the 
clergy of the Established Church in terms which might have. 
been just thirty years ago, but which are certainly inapplicable, 


* Der lands Fischel.. Barling: 
Schneider. Condon Willams and Nongats, 1863." 
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in the present day ; and he speaks of Lord Sidmouth’s ideas of 
government as if they were still those that an English Admini- 
stration might safely follow, and of Lord Eldon’s decision upon 
the copyright of Cain as if such a decision could be repeated 
now. ut he commits a far graver error in the selection of 
the authorities on which ‘he relies. To judge by his numerous 
quotations, he appears to have formed his ideas of the working 
of the English Constitution from the novels of Mr. Disraeli, with 
occasional references to those of Sir E. B. Lytton and Mr. 
Thackeray. On one occasion, he relies for an important circum- 
stance in English politics on the assertions of the Moniteur 
during the French Revolution. By the light of these authori- 
ties it is not wonderful that he has arrived at conclusions of a 
somewhat paradoxical cast. The denunciation of party 
government, the complaints of the unconstitutional character 
of the Cabinet and of the irresponsibility of Ministers, and 
‘the desire for a revival of the practice of impeachment, are 
minent features of his judgment upon the present English 
onstitution ; and their parentage is not very difficult to trace. 
In o her cases, the peculiarity of his opinions appears to be due to 
his Contmental stand-point. Bureaucracy is the nightmare of 
every lover of freedom on the Continent, and the msuperable bar 
to all salutary reforms ; and Dr. Fischel cannot divest himself of 
-the idea that, here as elsewhere, he will find the evil he is most 
‘accustomed to denounce. He is a believerin Democratic institutions 
‘as applied to Prussia; but is possessed with a measureless contempt 
for 2n Enjl'sh democracy. In Prussia he believes it to be pos- 
sible because a large class of small freeholders exists; but in 
England, where there is no such ciass, the attempt to give 
government to the masses must fvil. He thinks that its 
certain failure is demonstrated by the fate which has at- 
tended the municipal legislation of ‘recent years. Since the 
Reform Bill, it has been tried in various ways to infuse a more 
democratic element into local self-government, especially by such 
measures as the Municipal Reform Act and the Metropolis Local 
Government Act. In Dr. Fischel’s opinion this policy has mis- 
carried. Local self-government, to be healthy, must be worked 
by the voluntary exertion of unpaid officials. In too many 
instances, self-government of the recent type has been nothing but 
the popular election of an army of salaried officials. These are soon 
found to be inefficient, and become objects for general contempt, 
and the Central Power at jast finds a good pretext for stepping in 
and doing the work they cannot do. Thus every failure of the 
local democracy enures to the benefit of the bureaucracy ; and 
amid the wreck of the new-fangled theoretic institutions around 


‘it, the bureaucracy is creeping on apace. Asa specimen of the 


fancifulness which the author has probably learned from his 


“studies of Coningsby, his explanation of the long resistance that 


was offered to the admission of the Jews into Parliament may be 
taken as a specimen :— 

The obstinate opposition to the admission of the Jews into Parliament had 

a secret motive. It was feared that when all denominational oaths were 

eabolished rich Mahometans and Hindus from India would soon by bribery 

themselves admission into Parliament. It has been permitted, there- 


‘fore, by the order of one House, only to the Jews to leave out the oath 


“on the true faith of a Christian.” 
fore enter Parliament. 


Mahometans and Hindus cannot there- 


‘It cannot be a matter of surprise that a man who can gravely 
‘exhibit this mare’s nest of his own discovery should in other 
ew run rather wild in his disquisitions upon religious affairs 
in England. His account of Church parties is particularly un- 
‘fortunate. It will be new and painful to Lord Shaftesbury to 
“hear “that the very High Churchman receives every sentence 
of the Bible as an emanation from the Holy Ghost, and almost 
vholds the Thirty-nine Articles themselves to be inspired ; while 
‘the Low Churchman admits rational interpretations, and ventures 
on new explanations and views.” He proceeds, however, to 
“remark, that the Low Churchman is exposed to considerable risk 
from this habit, as is proved by the recent persecution of the 
-a@uthors of Essays and Reviews. ' 


‘The second volume of M. Gatschenberger’s History of Engiish 
Literature* has appeared. It is devoted to a history of the 
‘English drama up to the time of the Great Rebellion. Shakspeare 
of course occupies the principal portion of the work ; and a con- 
siderable space is devoted to Marlowe, Ben Jonson, Massinger, 
and Ford. The rest are dismissed very briefly. The criticisms 
are generally favourable, and on the whole very fair. Like most 
of ‘his countrymen, the author is an enthusiastic ‘admirer of 
“Shakspeare, and in general there is nothing in his criticisms 
apon him with which Englishmen are likely to find fault; though 
the contempt which he pours upon the lnstorical plays for their 
disregard of the anities would hardly be ratified amcngus. The 
“theory of the book is to connect the literature with the history 
of the time, and:to trace to pvlitical events the appearance of 
every great dramatic genius. Though there is great truth in 
this theory, it exposes the writer to the temptation of sliding into 
4 purely necessitarian view, and representing each great mind as 
the necessary product of the cireumstances of its time ; and this 
vbias rather detracts from the value of M. Gatschenberger’s 

\<riticisms. 
Another German book upon an English subject has appeared 


*Geschichte der Englischen Literatur, mit besonderer Berucksichtigung 
hen und sitten-Geschichte Englands. Von Stephan Gatsehen- 
illiams and Norgate. 1862. 


from the pen of Dr. Giiterbock, a magistrate of Konigsberg.* 
The influence of Roman jurisprudence upon the wild, spon- 
taneous growth of the English common law is a natural subject 
of research for German legists, who are Teutonic by race 
and sympathy, and Roman by training. In order to trace its 
action at one of the earliest points at which history sheds an 
light upon the development of the common law, Dr. Giiterbook 
has selected the writings of Bracton as the subject of his re- 
searches. He shows by collation the obligations under whieh 
Bracton lay to the Summa of the Italian Azo, whose works en- 
joyed great consideration at the time that Bracton wrote. He also 
analyses many of Bracton’s and his predecessor Glanville’s doc- 
trines in detail, showing where they agree and where they differ 
from the Roman law, and where the Roman law had been able 
to effect a lodgment and make a change between the days of 
Glanville and of Bracton. The number of legal saws which even 
in their time had been borrowed from the Civil law by English 
legists, and had become standard maxims of the English law, 
shows how early the influence of the older and more systematic 
jurisprudence had begun to tell. 

Before leaving the subject of foreign works which relate to 
England, it may be worth while to notice that Magna Charta, 
the Petition of Right, and the Bill of Rights have been re- 
printed} in Utrecht by Mr. O. Van Rees, a professor in that 
city. They are published in their original texts—the Magna 
Charta in Latin, and the other two in English ; and are preeeded 
by a short introduction in Dutch, in which the Professor exhorts 

| who wish to be-well aequainted with the development ofthe 
English constitution to devote themselves earnestly to the study 
of these documents, and excuses the publication on the ground 
that he has been able to obtain no satisfactory edition of their 
texts. 

The Second War of Independence; is a pamphlet putting 
forward the Southern side of the Aimerican controversy with 
considerable force. There is in it, naturally, nothing with whieh 
English readers are unacquainted ; but the ordinary topics *are 
enforced with more skill and more‘brevity than ‘is to be found 
generally in the Americans wlio have maintained this dispute on 
either side. It is noticeable that the author dwells with great 
emphasis on the original antipathy, existing from the period of 
their first emigration, between the colonists who settled ‘in the 
North and those who settled in the South. He was form 
Secretary of Legation to the Ameriean Mission at Berlin, 
apparently has not returned to his own country since the war 
began. ‘The topics which he selects indicate, therefore, how 
— the antipathy was long before it broke out into actaal 
conflict. 

Dr. Karl von Weber, Director of the Archives at Dresden, has 

ut his opportunities to a good use, by an industry worthy of closer 
imitation than it generally receives from those who hold a similar 
sition. In former days, whenever any important officer of the 
died, a messenger was sent to seize all the deceased’s 
papers that affected the public service ; and as, to save hi 
trouble, the messenger was usually very liberal in his interpre- 
tation of his functions, and seized every paper upon whith 
he could lay his hands, a very multifarious collection usually found 
its way into the hands of the Government. The result is an enor- 
mous accumulation of documents in the archives, of every shade 
of importance, from the treasonable correspondence of a Minister 
‘to a tailor’s unpaid bills. Out of such a mass a diligent in- 
quirer may sift a great deal of curious matter on a great variety 
of subjects. ‘The siftings which Dr. von Weber has collected’ in 
the four volumes entitled dus vier JahrhundertenS are wn- 
doubtedly various enough. Every kind of gossip concerning 
every kind of personage from the end of the fifteenth century to 
the beginning of the nineteenth, is to be found mingled tegether 
in an agreeable disorder in these volumes. Romantic love-stories, 
thrilling tales of crime, strange ghost-stories, gigantic swindles, 
Court-gossip, witch-processes, diplomatic intrigues, passages 
the lives of Madame de Maintenon, Frederick the Great, Stan- 
islaus’ Leszezynski, Briihl, and Mathias Corvinus, are only’a'por- 
tion of the eategories under which this motley compilation of 
anecdotes might be elassed. In so much variety there is -neves- 
sarily a good deal that is amusing; and yet it is all fairly entitled 
to rank as history, and to the ‘historian of manners *atid 
customs will be invaluable. Among the most curious details ‘ate 
those which depict the singular lawlessness‘which characterized 
German Courts arid Governments during the last century. One 


amusing story, illustrative of this state of things, is told of Dake 


Ernst August I. of Saxe-Weimar. He: issued a decree for the 
purpose of checking the frauds practised by the millers in whi¢h 
certain regulations, under certain penalties, were laiddown. “He 
then allowed a year to pass without making the slightest inquiry as 


* Henricus de Bracton und sein Verhaltniss zum Rimischen Rechte. »Bin 
Beitrag zur Geschichte des Kémischen Rechts im Mittelalter; von Dr. Carl 
Von Giiterbock. Berlin: Springer. London: Williams and Norgate. 
1862. 

+ De Magna Carta, Petition of Right, en Bill of Rights,ten gebruike 
by het hooger ys overeenkomstig de oorspronkelijke Lescheiden 
uitgegeven door M. O. Van Kees. H 
‘Van der Post. London: Williams and Norgate. 1862. ae 

t Der Zweite Unabhingigkeitskrieg in America. Von E. M. Hudson. 


Berlin: Charisins. 1862. 
i aus dem Haupt-Staats- Archive 


eu Dresden. Von Dr. Karlvon Weber. Leipzig: Taucmtz. London: Wil- 
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to whether his regulations were observed or not ; and at the end of 
it he issued another decree, in which he recited that “ all millers 
were thieves, and that therefore there was reason to suspect that 
no one of them had observed his paternal regulations ; and that, 
therefore, they were each and all condemned to the well-deserved 
penalty of so many hundred thalers, which was to be levied on 
them by military execution.” The account which he draws from 
the correspondence of the Saxon Ambassador, of Frederick 
William I.’s proceedings in reference to his Potsdam Guard, is 
rich in examples of the same style of government. The difficulty 
of recruiting the giants who composed that force was very great. 
His recruiting agents were working for him in every part of 
Europe to entrap or kidnap men of the desired stature. Young 
men of family were enticed from distant countries by promises of 
high commands, and as soon as they set foot in Prussian terri- 
tory were seized and enrolled by force in the Potsdam Guard, 
from which no foreign remonstrances could release them. No 
one of more than average inches who lived anywhere near the 
King cf Prussia’s dominions was safe from his kidnappers. 
Recruiting parties were constantly making incursions into 
Holland, or Poland, or some of the smaller German States, and 
carrying off the men whom the King’s secret agents had marked 
down. Sometimes frays, which approached very nearly to warlike 
operations, were undertaken to secure these prizes. There was 
a very tall man in Poland, who was tenant to a Cistercian Abbey, 
and upon whom the King had long fixed the eyes of desire, but 
who had stoutly refused all invitations to enlist. He knew his 
danger, and constantly changed his lodging to escape the 
kidnappers who were watching for him. At last the Prussian 
recruiting-officer discovered that his wife had been confined. 
Arguing from this that he probably would not be absent from 
her at such a time, he arranged his party, and in the dead of 
night made a raid into Poland and surrounded the house :— 

The husband and wife were —- in bed; the soldiers fell upon the 
husband, who resisted They bound him—only in the confusion and dark- 
ness, instead of taking both his feet, they took only one of them, and tied it to 
one of his wife’s; and then, when they pulled him out of bed, in consequence 
of their mistake they pulled out the lady too, who died a few hours afterwards 


from the fright. The unlucky husband, however, was dragged away, in spite 
of his entreaties. 


But the Cistercian Abbot would not put up with this lawless out- 
rage, and seized a couple of Prussian merchants by way of re- 
risal. Whereupon Frederick William sent two regiments, 
ttered down the monastery, plundered its contents, and set the 
merchants free. A short time afterwards, however, the Prussians 
were not so fortunate. Three hundred men were sent to capture 
some very tall men who lived in Poland; but the inhabitants 
assembled in arms, repelled them after a regular battle, and com- 
pelled them to go home without their giants. Ona Polish noble- 
man complaining, in a polite manner, of proceedings of this kind, 
he received the curt reply, “Que le Roi de Prusse avait besoin 
du monde pour recruter ses régiments.” But Saxony was his 
rincipal hunting-ground for this kindof game. He had actually 
had a list made out of all the men throughout Saxony who were 
of an extraordinary stature, and he used to purchase them of the 
King of Saxony by the present of knick-knacks and curiosities 
out of the Berlin Museum. To judge by a number of transac. 
tions recorded, the average price of a tall man was from 150 to 
200 guineas. In other countries, however, where the King did 
not proceed with the consent of the authorities, he was liable to 
distressing misadventures. In Holland, his recruiting officers 
were occasionally hanged, and in Belgium they were: fre- 
quently mobbed; and the results of the King’s passion for tall 
men had at last become so annoying that negotiations were 
entered into between a number of the smaller German States, 
with Cologne at their head, for an offensive and defensive 
alliance ayainst his kidnapping parties. The result of 
these precautions naturally was that the enthusiasm of his 
recruiting officers was considerably damped. The position of the 
captains of the guard became very painful. If they took men 
out of foreign countries, they, or their agents, were liable to be 
hanged. If they did not procure tall men, the King was in the 
habit of cashiering them in the presence of their regiments, and 
sometimes sending them to Spandau for six years into the bargain. 
The King’s passion for tall men led him into still further difficul- 
ties; for at last the tall men became very tired of their position, 
and showed symptoms of mutiny. A conspiracy was discovered 
among them fer firing the city, and escaping in the confusion; 
and on another occasion one of them fired at the King, and 
killed an aide-de-camp. These manifestations of discontent plunged 
him into a dilemma. If he wished to escape being shot, he must 
either frighten them or conciliate them ; and they could only be 
terrified by the execution of some of the tall men, or conciliated 
by their discharge. In either case tall men were lost. The 
author has been generally fortunate in his collection of docu- 
ments relating to the Court and Times of Frederick William 
I., and all the papers bearing upon that time are well worth 
reading. 
Frauenkranz, by M. Rudolph Genée, is a series of criticisms 
upon a number of female characters in German dramas of repute, 
beginning with the Emilia Galotti of Lessing, and concluding 
with the Gretchen of Gvethe. They are written with the object 
of discovering what our English lady-philosophers would call the 
“ mission of woman,” and what M. Genée himself calls “das 
Facey a Founding himself principally on the character 
of Gretchen, he declares this unknown quantity to be “ Love and 


Endurance”—* that love in which guilt and atonement find their 
union, and which draws up the man to a purer existence than 
he could attain without the woman's redeeming power.” From 
this it may be concluded, that in the author's opinion the 
“re existence can only be reached through the love that com- 

ines guilt and atonement, and that therefore one must do all 
that Faust did in that behalf before one can rise to the level of the 
Doctor Marianus. The book is written in a pleasant and flow- 
ing style, but the author is not difficult to please, and therefore 
his criticism is a little insipid. 

The Fabii* is a tragedy in blank verse and in five acts by M. 
Freytag: and has now reached a second edition—a success 
which in the present state of feeling towards dramas in blank 
verse upon classical subjects, must be admitted to be no small 
proof of merit. The story turns upon the Fabian war with Veii. 

Dr. Car! Prantl, of the University of Munich, has published a 
second volume of his History of Logic in the West.t 1t includes 
a survey of the progress of the science in the middle ages from 
the times of Isidore and Erigena to those of Abelard and John 
of Salisbury, together with > actin upon the influence of the 
Byzantine and Arabian schools. It is a very laborious work, 
armed with quotations at all points, and to the few persons who 
now pursue that once popular study beyond the requirements of 
the class schools, it will be a very useful book of reference. 
But, rightly or wrongly, no science seems more hopelessly doomed 
to decay than this. It has already become scarcely more than 
an antiquarian study. 


* Die Fabier. Von Gustav Freytag. Leipzig: Hirzel. London: 
Williams and Norgate. 1862. 


+ Geschichte der Logik im Abendlande. Von Dr. Carl Prantl. Leipzig: 
Herzel. London: Williams and Norgate. 1861. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


We beg leave to state that it is impossible for us to return 
rejected communications. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 
ROYAL ENGLISH OPERA, COVENT GARDEN. 


Under the Management of Miss LOUISA PYNE and Mr. W. HARRISON. 

On Monday, and during the Week, will be presented the New and Original Opera, in 
Three Acts, entitled THE LILY OF KILLARNEY. After which, the Grand Comic 
Pantomime, HARLEQUIN GULLIVER. Commence at Seven. Bux Ofice open from 
Ten till Five daily. No charge for Booking. 


ROYAL ST. JAMES’S THEATRE 
Manager—Mr. GEORGE VINING. 

Monday, Tuesday, and Wednesday, A WONDERFUL WOMAN; Messrs George Vining, 
Frank Matthews, Miss Isabel Adams—The Extravaganza, PERSEUS AND ANDKOMBD. 
by William Brough; Frank Matthews, Catherine Smith, and Miss Herbert—And TH 
BOAKDING SCHOOL. Thursday, Friday. and Sotarday, SELF MADE, PERSEUS AND 
ANDROMEDs, and NUMBER ONE KOUND THE CORNER, Commence at Half-past 

even. 


M2. Sims REEVES at the MONDAY POPULAR 


ST. JAMES’S HALL.—A CONCERT in AID of the 
INFIRMARY for CONSUMPTION, 2%, MARGARET STREET, CAVENDISH 
SQUARE, will take place on WEDNESDAY EVENING, Feb. 19'h, commencing at Eight 
o'clock. The following Eminent Artistes have kindly given their services for the occas 
sion:—Vovealists— Miss Augusta Thomson and Madile. Georgi, Madame Sainton-Dolby, 
Mr. Wilbye Cooper, Mr. W, H. Weiss, and the West London Atadrigal Society, under the 
direction of Mr. Joseph Heming. Instrumentalists— Miss Arahetla Goddard, Monsieur 
Sainton, and Mr. Brinl y Richards, Conduectors—Mr. Benedict and Mr. Francesca 
Berger. Tickets—Sofa Stalls, 10s, 64.; Reserved Area, 5s.; Balcony, 3s.; Area 
Gallery, 1s. Can be obtained of the Secretary, at the Infirmary; St. James’s Hall; and 


comes of TEN on LIGHT on’ Sattirdny, 22nd at Seven o’clock ; 

delivered on Tuesday and cote qrontugs. Tickets for the whole course, price 5s., may 
TRENHAM REEKS, Registrar, 

NATIONAL ASSOLIATION for PROMOTING FREE- 


DOM of PUBLIC WORSHIP as the BASIS of the PAROCHIAL SYSTEM, and the 
WEERLY OF FERTORY as the SCRIPTURAL PLAN of CHURCH FINANCE.—1, Adame 


W.C.; and 14, fiel Bankers: Messrs. Cuuliffes, 
NATIONAL ASSOCIATION FOR THE PROMOTION 
OF SOCIAL SCIENCE, 


LONDON MEETING, JUNE, 1862. 
Ata Preliminary Meeting held at the Mansion House on Tuesday, February 11th, 1862, 
The Right Honourable the LORD MAYOR in the Chair. 


It was moved by the Right Honourable Sir Joun PakineTon, Bart., M.P.; seconded by 
the RECORDER of LONDON; and supported by Mr, Cavz, M.P. . 


junction with the Congres de Bienfaisance, will receive the hearty suppo:t of the 
City and of the whole 
Moved by Sir F. H. GonpsM1D, Bart., M.P., Q.C.; seconded by Alderman RosE; and 
supported by Mr. SAMUEL MORLEY, 
2, * That in order to make the necessary preparations for the Meeting, and to provide 
an adequate reception for the numerous foreigners who are expected to attend, 
a General Reception Committee be now appointed, to consist of the following 
Noblemen and Gentiemen, with power to add to their number, 
(The names will be hereafter announced } 
Moved by Mr. SamvrEL GURNEY, M.P.; seconded by Admiral Sir Taos, HASTINGS; 
and supported by Mr. GODWIN, FS.A. 
8. “That a Subseript.on List be now opened to defray the expenses of the London 
Meeting of the A iation in j tion with the Congrés de Bienfaisance.” 
Subscriptions will be received at the Office for the London Meeting, 12, Old Bond-street, 
W,; w Andrew Edgar, Esq., Financial Secretary ; by Messrs. Ransome, Bouverie, and 
1, Pall-mall East, S.W.: Messrs. Heywood, Kennard, and Cv., 4, Lombard-street, E.C.; 
Mr. George Ledger, 4, Charl » Mansion House, E.C, 


By Order of the Executive Committee, 
12, Old Bond-street, W. J. H. RANDALL, Secretary. 


MON EY ADVANCED to Noblemen, Clergymen, Officers 
to A. B., 6, Norris-street, St, James's, London, 8.W. 
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: Starry Race.” Pianoforte, Mr. Charles Hallé; Violin, M. Sainton: Violoncello, Sig. ' 
ae ty | Piatti; Vocalists, Miss Susanna Cole, and Mr. Sims Reeves, Conductor, Mr. Benedict. 
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UPPER CLAPTON SCHOOL, N.E.— Mr. FRANCIS 
GREEN, and Rev. G. R. GREEN, M.A. Oxon (having taken Classical and Mathema- 
tical Honours and learnt French pud German by residence abroad), PKEPARE BOYS 
for Business e Public and Universities. Terms, from £50 to £70 per annum, 
friars, E uth and Co., Moo -street, 
College, Oxford; Professor Miller, Oxford ; Rev. G. "powell, Incumbent of St. 
James's, Clapton. 


CLAPHAM GRAMMAR SCHOOL.—The Rev. CHARLES 
PRITCHARD, M.A., F.R.S., with a view to promote the more efficient conducting of 
this School, has associated with the ALF RED. WRIGLEY, M. 

¥.R.A.S., Six first Assistant Professor of Mathe- 
and Classics at the Royal Military 

The CLAPHAM GRAMMAR SC L provides a complete pre aration for the em 
degrees of the Universities, for the Aeaian Civil Service, for Woolwich and Sandhurs' 
for any of the appointments now thrown ae Le public 

The School re-opened on Tuesday, January 

For Prospectuses, apply to either of the Hiap MastERs; ; or to Messrs, BELL and Datpy, 
136, Fieet-street, London, 


NORTH BRITISH INSURANCE COMPANY. 
Lowpox Ovricr—4, NEW BANK BUILDINGS, LOTHBURY. 
PRINCES STREET, EDINBURGH. 
Subscribed Capital, £1,000,000. Income, above £900,000, 
LIFE DEPARTMENT. 
gent ofthe Prods py 


SEcURITY—Accumulated 
Prov¥its—Ninety per cen 
surplus at last was £1 
PRIVILEGES— all the usual p are now, on reasonable con- 


tions, freed from payment of EXTRA PREMIUM 
PROGRESS OF 
Policies, 


MILITARY EDUCATION at BROMSGROVE HOUSE, 


CROYDON. S , under the Direction of Rev. JOHNSTONE, M. A.; for many 


Sum Assured, 
£377, 4B. 
449,425. 
The next Inv a takes place in December, 1865. The Improvement in the 
pany’s Business, as above, will, it is anticipated, beneticially the Bonus then to 
FIRE DEPARTMENT. 
Fire Insurances of every effected at the usual rates. 
W. F. BIRKMYRE, Secretary. 


ears Professor, Examiner, and Charlain in the Inte Bitters Colle; 
ine recent Examinations at Chelsea, the Eleventh on the Woolwich Eis and the Eigh' hth 
J pan on the List of Direct Commissions, were l’upils from this Estab! 


NAVY. .—A Country Rector, late R.N., a bachelor, residing on 
the South Coast, fifty-six miles from Town wishes to PREPARE ONE P 

the Son of a Nobleman or Leg ny for the NAVY. He will he treated as a Com anion, 
accompanied to Portsmouth at hi is Examination, and thoroughly familiarized and intro- 
duced 0 % Sea Life. £120 per aneum. F. A. P., Newhaven, Sussex. 


ATION IN THE ISLAND OF GUERNSEY.—Mr. 
JOHN F. HAYES, aided by three Assistant Masters, continues to conduct the School 

established by his Father, the late Rev. Philip Hayes, A.D. 1811, and will be happy to 
forward terms and other information on application to him at La Plaiderie, Guernsey. 


A N OXFORD BA., in Orders, residing in a healthy part of 

one of the He ome Counties, wishes to meet with the Sun ofa Nobleman or Gentleman 
asa PRIVAT UPIL. A Liberal Establishment is kept. and the Highest References can 
be given. B.A., St. James’s-st., Pali-mall, 8.W. 


A N UNIVERSITY GRADUATE of good family, occupied 

in Literary Labours, who knows @ ford, and speaks French ioduired in Waris, 
wishes to occupy some hours daily as RSECKETARY, or in TUITIONS. Advertiser can 
prepare for the Universities, Competitive Ex aminations, Public Schools, and Teach Rudi- 
ments of German and Italian. ‘References.—Address, A. B., 19, Mortimer-street, Cavendish- 


A CAM BRIDGE M.A., who has been fifteen years in 
Orders, wishes to obtain PREPEEMENT IN THE COUNTRY. He possesses 
private means, and would accept a living of Nominal Value, provided there isa 
nnerd 4 He is equal to plenty, of Parish Work, and is competent to Undertake the Manage- 
of ac ii it is desirable.—Address “ Alpha,” University Club, Pall Mall East, 
ndon, W. 


MES. 3 THEOPHILUS DAVIES, who for many years has 


been accustomed to the Care and Education of the Young, purposes ‘OPENING a 
SCHOOL for YOUNG LADIES, on the Cliftonville side of Brightor: 2, immediately after 


- may be made to J. D. Morriu, Esq.. A.M., LL.D., one of Her Majesty's 
pee of Schools, Bowdon, Cheshire, and to the Rev.J.H. HUTTON, B.A., Hove House, 


TO CLERGYMEN AND OTHERS OF LIMITED 
ANS.—It is proposed to receive at St. Andrew’s College, Chardstock, Dorset, 
TWELVE. BOYS who have voicesas CHORISTr KS. They wale be boarded, lod, 
and educated exactly as the rest of the Boys in the Upper School. Terms, £20 per annum, 
and noextras, For further particulars, Address, the liead Master, as above. 


AD DVOWSON WANTED.—WANTED TO PURCHASE, 
n ADVOWSON or next Presentation. Address, “ Alpha,”’ 103, sae, London, 
enclosing full particulars of the price asked, annual income, locality, & Aa iis 


WANTED, a GENTLEMAN of LITERARY ATTAIN- 
MENTS, and who is thoroughly competent to undertake the Editorship ff Works 
lifleati and antecedents, to T. 8. R., 8, Surrey-street, Strand, 


Bolt’ S LIBRARY, 19, Holles-street, Cavendish-square, 

on, W.,is weil SUrrLTED with the BEST WORKS in HISTOKY, BLOGKAPHY, 
TRAVELS. POETRY, and RELIGION, Two Vols. at a time fur One Guinea a-year. 
Prospectuses, with Terms, gratis, 


LONDON LIBRARY, No. 12, ST. JAMES’S SQUARE.— 


This Library contains Eighty Thousand Volumes of sterling literature. St 
Volumes are allowed to Country Members, Ten Volumes to Residents in Town. Subscri 
tion, £3 a year, or £2 ayear with Entrance Fee of £6. Life Membership, £26. An Additional 
Supply of ‘Books allowed at the vate of Five Volumes for £1 perannem. Catalogues, 7s. 6d, 


MUDIE 8S SELECT LIBRARY.—ALL the BEST BOOKS 
of the SEASON and of the pans Twenty Years are in CIRCULATION at this exten- 
sive Library, and may be obtained without delay by every Subscriber of One Guinea per 
Annum ; and by all first-classCountry Subscribers of Three Guineas and upwards, Pro- 
spectuses will be forwarded postage-free on application, 


CHARLES EDWARD MUDIE, 
New Oxford-street, London; Cross-street, Manchester ; and New-street, Birmingham. 


(CHEAP BOOKS AT BULL’S LIBRARY.—Surplus Copies 
° Elgin’s Mission to China,” and m: other 8, are now SALE, at reatly 
Reduced Prices. Catalogues sent gratis. 
BULL’S LIBRARY, 19, Holles-street, Cavendish-square, W. 


> 
SIXTEEN VOLUMES AT A TIME ARE SUPPLIED 
from COOMES’ LIBRARY to Country Subscribers at £3 3s, per annum—a larger 
number than is allowed by any other Library in Town or Country. Town Subscriptions, 
One Guinea per annum and upwards, Prospectas on application. —ui, Regent- -street. 


BOOKS. —A BOON TO COUNTRY RESIDENTS.—The 


full Discount of Twopence in the Shilling and postaze or carriage free, allowed on 
all orders above —E. GRIFFITHS (late Seeley and Griffiths, Hanover-street), 22, 
Margaret-street, Cavendish-square, 


All Orders must be accompanied by a Remittance. a 


SAUNDERS, OTLEY, AND CO, 
ARMY, EAST INDIA, AND COLONIAL AGENTS, 
66, BROOK-STRERT, HANOVER-SQUARE, LONDON, 
Mess Supplies purchased and d hed to Regi ts in India and the Colonies. 
Outfits, Clothing, Cabin Furniture, &c., 5 prow 
Parcels and Boxes Transmitted Overlan and cl jong Sea route, 
Passages secured Overland or by Ship, and Baggage shipped. 
Banking Accounts opened, Pay and Pensions drawn and remitted. 
Orders for Miscellaneous Goods, Books, Newspapers, &c., from Members of the Military 
and 
Boo! regularly sent Librarics abroad, Reading Societies, and 
Military Book tubs, in any part of the world 


PARCELS, BOXES, BAGGAGE. &c., forwarded to INDIA, 
NA, AUSTRALIA, and "the COLONIES. —SAUNDERS, OTLEY, and 

for Shippin” and forwarding Parcels, Boxes, Bazgage, &c, to Ladia, China, ‘eylon 

the East, Australia, New Zealand, the Cape, est indies, Western Africa, the Medi. 

terranean, &c. Passages secured to all parts of the world.—Apply to Messrs. SAUN- 

London. OTLEY, and Co., East India and Colonial Agents, 66, Brook-street, Hanover-square, 


(COLLARD AND COLLARD’S NEW WEST-END 
ESTABLISHMENT, 16, GROSVENOK STREET, BOND STR!ET, where all com- 
munications are to be addressed. PIANOFORYES of all Classes for Sale and Hire— 
City Branch, 26, Cheapside, £.C. 


HY DROPATHY. —WINTER TERMS. —THE ‘BEULAH 
SPA HYDROPATHIO ESTABLISHMENT. rwood, within 20 minutes’ 
walk of the Crysta: Paiace, is OPEN for the HECEPTION of of PATIENT VISITORS. 
Terms: Patients, from Three Guineas; Visitors, from Tw wards, ng 
to accommodation. Partienlars of Dr RI TTERS ANDT, D., SOLE PROPEIBTOR. 
YDROPATHIG SANATORIUM. SuDBROOK-PaRK, 


Surrey. Physician, Dr, W. LANE, M.A., 


ns uth-stree' ns ev an 


(THE COMMERCIAL UNION ASSURANCE COMPANY. 
Curer OrricE—19, CORNHILL, LONDON, B.0. 
Capital £2,500,000. 
DIRECTORS, 


HENRY WM. PEEK, ., Chairman. 
TROWER, Esq., Vice-Chairman. 


Jeremiah Colman. ! Hicks, Esq. 
Charles Jotun Hodgsun, Esq. 
Fox, John Jun., Bsq. 
enry Shinn, oss Jos! mq. 
Bsq. William Leask, 
jamuel William Lee, Esq., M.P. 
Williaa fiarre, Bsa. Sohn Ronert Thomson, Jun., Bea. 
eric am ohn Rol omson, Jun., 
smith Harrison, Joseph Underwood, Esq. 
vid Hart, :™ John Kemp Welch, Esq. 


ManaGER—Mr. Henry Thomson, 
Bankexrs—The London and County Bank, 


Yompany being any combination with other bes 
premiums MERC E and GENERAL INESS he pi ple of 
charge = by Fire in all cases being in PRO- 
PORTION to the CHARACTER of the RISK. 
b r cupany is prepared to receive proposals for the protection of every description 
of proper’ 
« EeALIShD Epoveses on Goods may be insured by those who operate between the original 
and of “ pro’ 
LOSSE ES vill “oy vin fairness, liberality, = dispatch. 
Le ft poe roposal and every information w be given at the Chief Office, 19, Cornhill, 
ndon, 


ASSURANCE OFFICE, 
NEW BRIDGE STREET, BLACKFRIARS.—ESTABLISHED 1702, 
DIRECTORS. 
The Right Hon, Lord TREDEGAR, President. 
W, Samuel Jones, Ben. » V.P. Richard Gosling, Esq. 
William F. Pollock, Esq., V. P. 
Adams, Esa. 
ohn ries Burgoyn 
Caven ich, Rev. John D.D. 
Predevick Cowper, Esq. James Spicer, 
Phillip Hardwick, Esq. J. Charles Templer, Esq. 

The Equitable is an entirely mutual | office, and has now heen established for a century. 
The reserve, at the last “rest,” three-fourths of a million 
sterling, a sum more than do’ uble the pan fund of any similar institution. 

The bonuses paid on claims, in the 10 years ending on the 3ist December, 1850, ex 
£3,500,000, being more than 100 per cent. on the amount those claims, 

The Capital on the Sist D ber, 1861, isted of— 

Come. 
Cash on origage, 
£350,000 Cash ad advanced on Debentw 
£122,140 Cash advanced on security ori Policies. 

The Annual income exceeds £400,000, 

Policies effected in the current zor 1862 =? be entitled to additions on payment of th 
Annual Premium due in 1868; and in the order to be made for Retrospective Additions ia 


13, 1804, 1805 
1868, 1809, or on seven = ay and in bg a further Retrospective addition wit be be raved 
on seventeen Annual , and so 
On the surreader of po icles full value is A deduction ; or the | 
tors will advance nine-tenths of such surrender value as a 
the deposit of the policy. 
is for service in any Volunteer que within the United 
ngedom, during peace 
A weekly Court of Di rectors is held every Wednesday, from Eleven to One o'clock, to 
receive proposals for new assurances; and a short account of the Society may be had on 
or by post, from the W where attendance is given daily, from 


ARTHUR MORGAN, Actuary. 


HAND- IN-HAND INSURANCE OFFICE, 
No.1, NEW BRIDGE STREET, BLACKFRIARS, LONDON, E.C.--Established 1006, 


DIRECTORS, 
The Hon. William Ashley. T. Fuller Maitian 
Palmer Chapman. William Bente, a, mad 


Lieut.-Gen. the fon. Sir Cust. 
John Lettsom Elliot, 
James Esdaile, Esq. 
John Gurney Hoare, Esq. 
the Hon. P. F. Cust, James Esq., Gordon ‘surtees, Esq. 
KERS— Mesers. Goslings | Sharpe, 19. Fiect-st 
Pursiciax—Thon nas K, Chambers, M Brovk-strert, Grosvenor-square. 
STANDING CouNsEI— The fem Ashley, 32, Lineol'seiun- -flelds. 
SOLICITORS— Messrs, holl, Burnett, and on, 18, Carey-street. 
‘AcTUARY—James M. Terry, Esq. Suomerany— Richard 
LIFE DEPARTMENT. 

This office offers a low scale of premiums to non-members without participation in 
profits, or a member’s scale of premiums with an annual participation in the who/e of the 
protits after five annual payments. 

For the last 13 years participation in profits has yielded an annual abatement of 52 per 
cent, on the premiums of all policies of five years’ standing. 


The effect of the Abatement is thus shown: - 


Age when | Sam | Annual Premiumfor| Reduced 
insured. | insured. first Five Years, Annual Premium, 


20 £1,000 £21 15 10 £0 7 3 


Tfinstead of taking the hones of a reduced payment, a member chooses ‘toe joy the 
amount of the abatement in a further insurance, he may, without increasing hi outlay. 
take out an additional policy at the end of the first five years o7, on an average, more t 
45 per cent. on the sum originally insured, and at _ ead of the second five years of 1.--4 


2v per cent. more, with her additions afterward: 
The following Table presents E: les of the A ts to be thus obtained at theexisting 


_ Yate of profits :— 


Amount, with addi- | Amount, with addi- 
tions, by re-assur- | tions, by re-assur- 
second 


| Age when iginal 

ineured. of) ‘ing at end of first | ing at end of 

five years. ve years, 
20 £1,000 £1,475 £1.700 | 
2,000 2,037 3,370 H 
5,000 7,131 8,023 

As a third alternative a oper A 4 have the amount of the abatement converted year 
oy, year into a proportionate bon able at deat 


nsurances effected before the Mt une next will ‘participate in profits in me year 1867. 
FIRE DEPARTMENT. 


By Order of the Board, RICHARD RAY, Secretary. 
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Insurances are effected at the usual rates, i 


The Saturday. Review. 


[Feb. 15, 1862, 


ALLSOPP'S PALE ALE, in Bottle, recommended by 
‘aterloo-place. 


GAUCEK—LEA AND PERRINS 


Beg to caution the Public against Spurious [mitations of their world-renowned 
WORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE. 
Purchasers should ask for LEA AND PERRINS’ SAUCE. 
Pr d by C i 3 to be “THE ONLY GOOD SAUCE.” 


* Sold ‘Wholesale and for Export, by the Proprietors, Worcester, Messrs. CROSSE and 
London, and by Grocers and Oilmen universally. 


HA8V EY’S SAUCE.—CAUTION.— The admirers of this 
celvbrated Sauce are Partioulanly requested to observe that each bottle hears the 
well-known lahel, signed “ Elizabeth Lazenby.” This label is protected by perpetual 
injunction in Ohanosry of the 0th aly, 1848, and without it none can be genuine. 
E. LAZENBY and SON, of 6, Edwards-street, Portman-square, London, as sole pro- 
rietors of the receipt for Harv ey’s Sauce, are compelled to give this caution, from the fact 
Phat hat their labels are closely imitated witha view to deceive purchasers, 


Sold by all respectable Grocers, Druggists, and Oilmen, 


i. LAZENBY and SON beg to offer to notice their 
e Re of new FOREIGN PRESERVED FRUITS FOR DESSERT, Apricots, 
Gre ges, Pears, Strawberries, Angelica, and other kinds, Crystallized and Glacé: 
Dried. Cherries, Almonds, Muscatel Raisins, Figs, French and Elvas Plums Normandy 
Pippins, Valentia and Sultana Raisins, Currants, &c. Their Sances, Pickle art 
Fruits, Teas, Coffees, Sugars, Spices, § Soaps, Colza and other Oils, Candles, ind "General 
Groceries, will also be found of the best descriptions, 
6, Edwards-street, Portman-square, London, W. 
N.B.—Sole proprietors of the receipt for Harvey's Sauce, 


TAY LOR BROTHERS’ GENUINE MUSTARD. 
Dr. Hassa/t,in his report on Taylor Brothers’ Genuine Mustard, says, “ 1 find this 
Suaperd perfec tly genuine, and of superior quality, possessing a delicate flavour and 
byt all Grocers Oilmen, in 11h. and $1b. Tins, and Tinfoil Packets, 
belled “Taylor Brothers,” London, 


(CHUB B’S PATENT SAFES—the most secure against Fire 
and Thieves. 

CHU BB'S STRONG-ROOM DOO 

CHUSB’S PATENT DE SED bo: and STREET- DOOR LATCHES, 

CHUBB’S CASH and DEED BOXES, 

Illustrated Price list gratis and post free. 
CHUBB and 508, 57, St. Paul’s-churechyard, London; 28, Lord-street, Liverpool ; 
6, Market-street, Manchester: and W Wolverhampton. 


DR. DE JONGH’S 
(Knight of the Order of Leopold of Belgium) 

| IGHT-BROWN COD LIVER OIL, 

rescribed by the most eminent Medical Men throughout the world as the safest, 
speediest, and most effectual remedy for 

CONSUMPTION, CHRONIC BRONCHITIS, ASTHMA, COUGHS, RHEUMATISM, GOUT, 
GENERAL DEBILITY, DISEASES OF THE SKIN, RICKETS, INFANTILE 
TING, AND ALL SCROFULOUS AFFEOTIONS, 
Is incomparably superior to every other variety. 


SELECT MEDICAL OPINIONS. 

R HENRY MARSH, Bart., M.D., Physician in Ordinary to the Queen in Ireland.—"I 
onan Dr. de Jongh’s Light- Brown Cod Liver Oil to be avery pure Oil, not likely to create 
disgust, and a therapeutic agent of great value.” 

Dre. GRAN VILLE, F.R.S., Author of “* The Spas of Germany.”—“ Dr. Granville has found 
that Dr. de Jough’s Light-Brown Cod Liver Oi! produces the desired effect in a shorter 
time than other kinds, and that it does a cause the nausea and indigestion too often 
consequent on the administration of the Pale Oil.” 

Dr. LAWRANCE, Physician to H.R.H. the Duke of Saxe-Coburg and Gotha.—“I inva- 
riably prescribe Dr. de Banga ook 8 Light- amps n Cod Liver Oil in preference to any other, 
feeling assured that article, and not & manufactured com- 
pound, in which the othcuay of thisinvaluable medicine is destroyed.” 


DR. DE Joven’ 8 Ligut-Brown Cop LIVER is sold only in IMPERIAL Half-Pints, 
2s, 6d, ; , 48. 0d.; Quarts, 9s.; Capsuled, and jiabelied with his stamp and signature, 
WITHOUT WHICH NONE CAN POSSIBLY BE GENUINE, by respectable Chemists. 


SOLE CONSIGNEES, 
ANSAR, HARFORD, & CO., 77, STRAND, LONDON, W.C. 


BEDSTEADS, BATHS, and LAMPS.—WILLIAM 5&8. 
BURTON has SIX LARGE SHOW- ROOMS devoted exclusively to the SEPARATE 
Beeray of Lamps, Baths, and Metallic Bedsteads. The stock of each is at once the largest, 

ewest, and most vari ever submitted to the public, and marked at prices propor- 
thonate’ with those that have tended to make his Establishment the most disti in 


PAINTED GLASS WINDOWS AND: WALL DECO- 
RATION.—LAVERS and. BARRAUD, of Endell-street, Bloomsbury, London, will 
be happy to submit Desi«ns for the above, for Ecclesiastical and Domestic purposes, 


ECCLESIASTICAL AND DOMESTIC. DECORATION, &c. 
HARLAN D and FISHER beg to call attention to 


NEW SHOW-ROOMS for CHURCH FURNITURE, DECORATION, STAIN 
GLASS, GOTHIC PAPER-HANGINGS, FRESOO, &c. &c., which have been recen ecently 
to their and Estimates furnished, or an Illustrated 

treet, Strand, W.C. 


GTAINED GLASS WINDOWS 
FOR CHURCHES AND DWELLINGS, 
MEMORIAL, DECORATIVE, AND HERALDIC, 
DESIGNED AND EXECUTED BY 


HEATON, BUTLER, & BAYNE. 
An ILLUSTRATED PRICED CATALOGUP, including a Treatise History 
Practice of the Art, forwarded on the receipt of Thirty Pust-office Stam 


WORKS—24, CARDINGTON STREET, HAMPSTEAD ROAD, yw. 


45, OXFORD STREET, W. 
O&LER’S GLASS CHANDELIERS, 


Wal! Lights and Mantelpiece Lustres, for Gas and Candies. Glass Dinner Services, 
for Twelve Persons, from £7 15s. Glass Dessert Services, for Twelve Versons, from £2 Os, 
All Articles marked in_Plain.Figures. 

Ornamental Glass, English and Toncign, suitable for Presents. Mess, Export, and 
Furnishing orders promptly executed. 
LON DON—SHow Rooms, 45, OxForD Strret, W. 
BIRMINGHAM—MANUFACTORY and SHOW Kooms, BROAD STREET, 
Established 1807. 


MORTL TLOCK’S CHINA WAREHOUSE, 250, Oxford- 
street,—CHINA Dinner, Dessert, Breakfast, and Tea Services, at a great reduction 
for ¢ ASH, in consequence of the expiration of the Lease, 250, Oxford-street, near Hy 
par 


DENT’S CHRONOMETERS, WATCHES, AND CLOCKS. 
M F. DENT, 33, Cockspur-street, Charing-cross, Watch, 
® Clock, and Chronometer Maker, by special appointment, to Her Majesty, the Queen, 
38, COCKSPUR STREET, CHARING CROSS (corner of Spring-gardens), LON DON, 


CARTE DE VISITE PORTRAITS of 2000 popular Men and 
Women of the day, are published at 1s. 6d. each, by Messrs. MECHI and BAZIN, 112, 
Regent-street. Also many hundreds of Drawing-room Albums for ditto, on sale from 
2s. 6d. to 10 Guineas each, 

Catalogue of Ni ‘ames post. free. 


PHOTOGRAPHY. — Messrs. 28] 


CALDESI, BLANFORD 


and Co. have the honour to inform the } on and Gentzy that ther have comple 
their arrangements for taking the NEW AKTE DE 
at their Studio, 13, Pall Mall East, where Mr. Caldes!, Sades returned ty italy, w 
personally perintend sittings for Portraits. 

Reproductions of Pictures, Drawings, &c, in all sizes. Portraits, Horses, Carriages, 
&e., _ daily, by appointment, at the Branch Studio, 6, Victoria-grove, Kensing- 
ton, 


16 SHILLING TROUSERS, all Wool. of a novel and 
superior finish.—H, J. and D. NICOLL, 114 to 120, Regent-street ; 22, Cornhill; and 
10, St Ann’s-square, Manchester. 


DIA OUTFITS.-THRESHER end GLEN NY, next 

oor to Somerset House, Strand, forward (on application) Lists of the necessary 
Outfits for every appointment, with Prices of each Article. N.B.—Thresher’s India Gauze 
Waistcoats, India Tweed Suits, and Kashmir Fiannei Shirts, can only be procured at 
this Establishment. 


PLANNEL SHIRTS. Thoroughly Shrunk, 8s. 6d. to 12s. 6d. 
5s. 6d. to 8s. 6d. 
be LOTH, 36s. the half-dozen. 
Un EN COLLARS. 8s., 10s., lis, per dozen, 
A Sample Shirt and Collar made for Approval. 
RAGSDALE and CO., 34, Strand, opposite the Lowther Arcade. 


P AND 8. BEYFUS HAVE OPENED ADDITIONAL 
e And MOST EXTENSIVE PREMISE 
No. 14, OXFORD STREET 
Nearly opposite Bond-street), 
In a. A with their City Premises, 
91 to %, CITY ROAD. 
THOSE ABOUT TO FURNISH 
Are respectfully solicited to inspect their large and varied Stock 
of first-class Furniture, at both Establishments. 
GOODS CARRIAGE FREE TO ANY PART OF THE KINGDOM, 
Illustrated Catalogues gratis and post-free. 


his country. 
Bedsteads, from to £20 @s. each, 
Shower Baths, .to £6 Os. each, 
Lamps r), from = oa to £8 10s, each, 
(All other kinds at the same rate. 2 
Pure Colza Oil 4s. per gallon, 


Dish COVERS AND HOT WATER DISHES, in every 


material, Pp Frgnt variety and of the newest and most recherché patterns, are on 

show at WILLIAM S§S. RTON’S. Tin Dish Covers, 7s. 6d. the set of six; block tin, 

12s. 3d. to 35s. the elegant modern patterns, 30s. 9d. to 60s. the set; Britannia 

metal, with or without silver- -plated handles, £3 lls. to £6 8s. the set of five; electro- -plated, 

£9 to £21 the set of four. Block Tin Hot-water Wishes, with wells for gravy, 12s. to 30s. ; 
Britannia metal, 22s. to 77s.; electro-plated on nickel, full size, £9. 


W ILLIAM 8. BURTON’S GEN ERAL FURNISHING 
LRONMONGERY CATALOGUE may be had gra and free by post. It contains 
wards of Five Hundred Illustrations of his illimited St Stock of Sterling 8 Silver, and Electro- 
Plate, Nickel Silver, and Britannia Meta) Goods, Dish-Covers, Hot 
Fenders, Marble Ch himney- Pieces, Kitchen Kanges, Lamps, Gaseliers, Tea Trays, Urns, ant 
Kettles, Clocks, Table i ure, Turnery, Iron and Brass Bedsteads, 
Bedding, Bed-room, Cabine 
Show- Rooms, W.; 1, 14, 2, 3, and 4, Newman-street; 


[MMEDIATE RELIEF OF THE MOST VIOLENT 
COUGHS is given by DR. LOCOCK’S PULMONIC WAFE 
Price 1s. 1}d. and 2s. 9d, per box, of all ae al 


K EATING’S COUGH LOZENGES. —WHAT DISEASES 
ARE MORE FATAL in their d @oug Colds, Sore 
Throats, or Lungular Affections? The first and best remedy is KEATING's COUGH 
Sold in ire 1s. 1)d., and Tins, 2s. 94., 4s. 6d., and 10s. 6d. each, by THOMAS KEATING, 
Chemist, &c., 79, St. Paul’s-churchyard, London, Retail by all Druggist a. 


KE EATIN G’S PALE NEWFOUNDLAND COD LIVER 
bas been analysed, reported on, and recommended by Professors TAYLOR = 
Fol lao by Dr. EDwWi¥ PAYNE, who, in the words of the late Dr. PEREIRA, 
that “ Phe finest oil is that most devoid of eolow r, odour, and flavour,” characters this oil 
will be found to possess in a high degree. 
Half-pints, 1s, 6d., Pints, 2s. 6d., Quarts, 49.6d., and Five-Pint bottles, 10s, 6d., Imperial 
Measure. 79, St. Paul’ s-churchyard, London. 


PAL S IN THE HEAD, BACK, AND LIMBS.—Nothing 
known in the present day has greater influence in removing these ailments than 
PARR’S LIFE PILLS. 


Sole Proprietors, T. ROBERTS and Co., Crane-court, Fleet-street, London. 
In boxes, price 1s. 1$d., 28. 9d., and in family packets, lls. each, 


SIR JAMES MURRAY’S PATENT FLUID MAGNESIA, 
RDIAL CAMPHOR, and LEMON SYRUP. Bottles now double the size and effect 
of ofl te the ) Caaet Druggists, and the Works, 104, Strand, London; with Dispensing Jars 


DINNEFORD'’S PURE FLUID MAGNESIA has been, 


during twenty-five years, emphatically sanctioned by the Medical Profession, and 
universally acce by the ag as the hest Remedy for Acidity of the Stomach, 
burn, Hestaehe, out, and Indigestion, and as # Mild Aperient for delicate consti- 
tutions, more especially for Ladies and Children. It is prepared, in a state of perfect 
EFORD and Oo., 172, New Bond-street. 


and unif DINN 
sand by all world. 


A IR-CIRCULATING AND ANTI-GREASE HATS, 
patented and manufactured by MAYHEW and COMPANY, 8, New Bond-st 

W. These Hats are waterproof, greaseproof, and ventilating. They are peculiarly s 

and easy in wear, insuring a comfortable and complete fit to any formation of h 
being light yet durable. 

First quality, 21s. second gee, 17s.; cash, Tobe had wholesale at the Manufactory, 
Union-street, Southwark, 8. 


LE SOMNIER ELASTIQUE PORTATIF. 
HY em AND SON have patented a method of making a 


Spring Mattress portable. The great objection to the usuai Spring Mattress is its 
ng so heavy and cumbersome. +>) 
on he “SOMNIER ELASTIQUE PorTATIF™ is made in_Three aanenees parts, and when 
joined together has all the elasticity of the best Spring Mattress. t has no stuffing of 
wool or horse-hair, it cannot harbour moth, to which the usual oie Mattress is very 
liable; the prices, also, are much below those of the best spring mattresses, viz. : 
8 ft. wide by - 4in. long. 
$ ft. 6in, 
4 ft. ” ” 
The “SOMNIER ELASTIQUEB PorRTATIF,” therefore, ag 
durability, cleanliness, portability, and cheapness. 
An Lilustrated Catalogue of B ds, Beddi and Bed Furniture sent free by 


post on application. 
HEAL and SON, 196, Tottenham-court-road, W. 


APPIN and COMPANY’S LONDON BRANCH, 


‘ pp »site to the Pantheon, Oxford-street, contains the largest cous. in London of 
ELECTRO-SILVER PLATE and CUTLERY. Gentlemen about to proceed to military 
and civil appointments in India and Colonies, can select complete porviess of plate of 
the most elegant design, without the disadvantage of di 


MAPPIN AND 00'S, ELECTRO-PLATED SPOONS AND FORKS. 
Full Size. 


5f 


hi thead 


Fiddle. King’s. | Lily. 
£1 7 0/£214 £216 0/£214 0 
170 0 2 2140 


16 0 
2 11 0} 200,200 
12 Dessert Spoon: 110;,23200);2300; 300 
12 Tea Spoons . 01006 140'140! 18) 

Each article may be had separately at the me price, . The most beautiful and varied 
assortment to he seen saywhere of tea and dinner-se cruets, cruet-frames, dish- 
covers, side-dishes, waiters, tea-tray: it-stands, épergnes, &c., the qualit, excellent, 
and the prices the low st Sopelahe,” Estimates submitted for furnishing with plate and 
— military messes, hotels, and all public establishments, 

rated Cutlery in large and ‘immediate Shipment at rey 
prices. lilustrated Catak The =y 8 Opp 
the Pantheon, Onfordestresten ufactory, Royal tlery Works, Sheffield. 


THE NEW BANKRUPTCY LAW. — The FIFTH 


EDITION si the BANKRUPTCY MANUAL, by C, E. Lewis, Solicitor, contains 
most Concise and Practical Summary of the Present Law of pay penny ! yet published, 
Thre whole of the Ne — Rules are given at length. Price 1s. 6d.; or by post, 1s. 8d. 


RICHARDSON and Oo., 23, Cornhill. 
OLD BOOKS, OLD BINDINGS, MANUSCRIPTS, AND AUTOGRAPHS, 
In the Press, preparing for immediate publication, 


AS CATALOGUE of RARE, VALUABLE and USEFUL 


BOOKS, English and Forei ign, in every ent of Literature, Ancient and 
CAL M. Selection from the Extensive Stock of 
and W. Booms, 2, New Bond- ~~ty 
N.B.—Forwarded by Post on receipt of Six Stamps. 
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Feb. 15, 1862.] 


The Saturday Review. 


PRINTED IN GOLD AND COLOURS, 


THE AMATEUR ILLUMINATOR’S MAGAZINE, 
published Mont: ly, 


London: DAY and Son, Lithographers to the Queen, Gate-strect, Lincoln’s-inn-fields ; 


AN ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE OF THE 
NTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION 


will be issued with the Pre JOURNAL for 1862 (commencing on April 1), each part of 
which will consist of twenty-four illustrated pages, and contain abont one hundred and 
twenty engravings. No extra charge willbe made for the ART-JOURNAL containing such 
Illustrated Catalogne. Nor will any payment he required for the introduction—with Cri- 
tical and Explanatory Notices—of uny object of Art engraved. 


THE ART JOURNAL 
For FEBRUARY contains the second of a Series of Selected Pictures :— 
“THE SWING,” engraved in line by E. GOODALL, after a Painting by F. GOODALL, A.R.A, 


Also, 
“BRIGHTON CHAIN PIER,” engraved by R. after J. M. W. R.A., 
and various Articles, extensively illustrated by Wood Engravings of the highest attainable 


London: 8. VrRTUR. 
A THIRD EDITION of the FIRST NUMBER OF 
“LONDON SOCIETY” is now ready, and may be obtained through all Booksellers 


and at all the Railway Book-statisin the kingdom, 
Office, 49, Fleet-street, E.C. 


Monthiy, price Sixpence; by post, Sevenpence, 


THE, CHURCHMAN’S MAGAZINE for 
_ Belfast: i. ADAIR. Dublin: Honers and SmirH. London: J. H.and JAS. PARKER. 


SHESTER CATHEDRAL.—A fully Mlustrated Paper 
on this subject appears in the FEBRUARY NUMBERof the GENTLEMAN’S MAGA- 
ZINE (price 2s. 6d.), in addition to Articles on Cox’s Tale of the Great Persian War; Cha- 
racter and Court of Henry II; Notes on the Churches of the Friars Preachers; British 
and Gaulish Coins; The Turriff Fre seo; Cork Wills and TInveutories, temp. Mary and 
Elizabeth ; full Re ports © f the Proe eedings © of Antiquarian and Arch logical Societies; 
Correspondence on the Orkney Runes and their Interpreters; English Towns and their 
Characteristics, temp. Edwari il.; Aneient Remains in Worcester C ithedral; Antiquities 
found near the Old Tilt-yard, Greenwich; Reviews; Monthly Intelligence; Obituary ; 
Births, Marriages, and De: uth: ; Siar kets, &e. 
«Oxford; and 377, Strand, London: J. H. and J. PARKER, 
x 

FRENCH EXPLORATIONS. — ESSENTI: ALS OF A 
HEALTHY HOUSE.—The BUILDER OF THIS DAY, prices FPourpence, contains: 
Fine View of Norwich Corn Exchange—Explorations at De Iphi —On Early Printed Boc aks 
—Mr. Smirke’s Lectures—W se View, the Portable Steam Crane—Sewaxe—On Memorials— 
A Healthy House—A Plea for onr Pitworkers—Honses of Parliament, Sydney—The Davy 
Monument—Blackfriars Brid e—Accidents—British Institution—Proceedinzs under Me- 
tropolitan Bnitdings Act—Glasgow=Stained Glass—School-building News—Provincial 

News—Church-building News, &c. 
Office, 1, York-street, Coventeg: 


In 8vo, price 2s. 64, cloth, 


THE PHILOSOPHICAL ANSWER TO THE “ESSAYS 
AND REVIEWS.” By T. CoLtyNs Stmon, 
“ He is, we think, right in reducing the matters at issue between the Exsnyists and the 
majority of © bristian believers mainly to the ¢ Weis contpeare we aoe pt literally and his- 

torically the facts and doctrines alleged in the Holy Sc riptures * And he discusses fairl 
and ably ‘the previous convictions and assumptions’ on the strength of which the 
Essayists propose to answer this qnestion in the negative.”—Guardian, June 5th, 1861. 

“ Ably diseussed.”—C ‘amb. Chron. 

“Not without cogency.”’—Spectator. 

J. H. and Jas, PARKER, London and Oxford. 


Just published, Second Edition, Post 8vo, cloth lettered, price 5s. 


RISH HISTORY AND IRISH CHARACTER. By 


GOLDWIN SMITH. 
Oxford and London: J. H. and J. PARKER. 
ST. BARTHOLOMEW’S DAY, 1862. 
The Two Hundredth Anniversary of the Ejection from their Livings of 


Two THOUSAND GODLY MINISTERS. The true 


History of this Transaction, carefully compiled from Au hentic Documents of the 
Period, in a condensed form, will be found in the Third Volume of THE ANNALS OF 


ENGLAND, price 5s. 
London: J. H. and Jas, PARKER, 377, Strand. 


and all B 


Now ready, with Photographic Portrait, Two Vols. Post 8vo, price 24s. cloth, 


THE CORRESPONDENCE OF LEIGH HUNT. Edited 
by his ELpEsT Son. 
SMITH, ELDER, and Co., 65, Cornhill. 


Now ready, Second Edition, much Enlarged, with Portrait of the Author, price 10s. cloth, 


THE WILD SPORTS OF INDIA, with detailed Instruc- 


tions for the Sportsman ; to which are added Remarks on the Breeding and Rearing 
of Horses, and the Formation of Light Irregular Cavalry. By Major HPNRY SHAKE- 
SPBAR, late Commandant Nagpore Irregular Force. 
SMITH, ELDER, and Co., 65, Cornhiil. 


This day is published, price 2s. 6d. 
[THE MUTUAL INFLUENCE OF THE CHRISTIAN 
DOCTRINE and the SCHOOL OF ALEXANDRIA. By JoHN GrorGE WITT, B.A,, 
Fellow of King’s College, Cambridge, and Member of the Hon. Sveiety of Lincoln’s-inn, 
MACMILLAN and Co., Cambridge ; and 23, Henrietta-street, Covent-garden, London, 


Now ready, price One Shilling, 


THE TRUTH RESPECTING ITALY and PIEDMONT: 


Diptomenie Revelations by a Secret Agent of Count Cavour. Preceded by a Letter 
to Napole eon ILL., with additional Notes, by nm ARTHUR DBE RIMINI. 
London: W, JEFFS, 15, Burlington-arcade. 


Just published, price 6d. 

SOME OPINIONS ON CO-OPERATIVE ASSOCTA- 

. TIONS, A Paper read at the aiosting of the British Association in Manchester, Sep- 
tember 6th, 1861. By EDMUND POTTER, F.RB.S. 

London: G, MANWARING. Manchester: JOHNSON and Rawson, 


Just published, in 8vo, price 5s. 6d., in cloth, 


RATIONAL RELIGION, and ithe Rationalistic Objections 
of the Bampton Lectures for 1858, By Go 
Oxford: J, L, WHEELER. and Co. 


NEW WORK BY THE AUTHOR OF “ PRISON cen =— THEIR AUTHORS,” &c, 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 4s, ; gilt ed, 
PLEASAN T SPOTS AND FAMOUS PLACES. By 
J.A. LANGFORD, Coloured Frontispiece. 
London : WILLIAM TEG@, Pancras-lane, Cheapside. 


Just published, price 2s. 6d.; by post, 2s. 7d, 
HYMNS OF THE EASTERN CHURCH: Translated, with 
Notes and an Introduction, by Rev. J. M. NRALB, D.D., Sackville College. 


* “ These are meswelty, | I petiors, the only English versions of any part of the treasures of 
Oriental Hymnology.” 


J.T. HAYES, Lyall-place, Eaton-square ; and SIMPKIN. 
Just published, 8vo, price 7s. 6d. 


THE, WAR IN AMERICA. By Colonel Tal. P. Suarrner, 
, Kentucky. Being an Historical and Political Account of the Southern a 
Northoun States; showing the Origin and Cause of the present Secession War. Containing 
avast amount of information never before published, explanatory of the Federal and State 
Governments ; Foreign and Domestic Slave-trade ; hts of Persons ; the Black Codes of 
the 7 a and South, &c,; forming the most importan Text- book issued on the American 
uestion. 
ks London : HAMILTON, ADAMS, and Co., Paternoster-row ; and all Booksellers. 


With Engravings on ‘Wood, 8vo, 12s. 


A TREATISE ON DISEASES OF THE JOINTS. By 
RICHARD BARWBELL, F.R.C.S.E., Assistant-Surgeon, Charing-cross Hospital, 
place uthor among ars ral of those who make Diseases 
JOHN OHURCHILL, New Burlington-street, 


Pourteenth Biition, 2s. with gilt edges, 


London: PARKER, Son, and Boven, West Strand. 


This day, Post 8vo, price 10s. 6d, 
THE YOUNG STEPMOTHER; or, a Chronicle of 
Mistakes. By the Author of “ The Heir of Redclyffe.” 
London : PARKER, Son, and Bourn, Strand. 
NEW WORK BY THE AUTHOR OF “RECREATIONS OF A COUNTRY PARSON.” 
Post 8vo, price 9s. 


LEISURE HOURS IN TOWN: 


vet Selection from the 
Contributions of A. K. H, B. to Fraser's Magazi 
London: PARKER, Son, and BouRN, 1, West Strand. 


Demy Svo, price 5s, 
A TREATISE ON THE SCIENCE OF MUSIC 
explaining its Principles in a Manner suitable to the Purposes of General 


Education, By AN AMATEUR. 
London: PARKER, SON, and BouRN, West Strand. 


This day, Post 8vo, 6s, 6d, 


THE HISTORY OF MODERN MUSIC. A Course of 


Lectures delivered at the Royal Institution of Great Britain. B; Ley = HULLAH, 
Professor of Vocal Music in King’s Culiege and in Queen’s Cuilege, Low Organist 


of Charterhouse, 
London: PARKER, | Son, and BouRN, West Strand. 


Demy 8vo, price 10s, 


RADES SOCIETIES AND STRIKES. Report of the 


Committee on Trades Societies Association for the Pro- 
motion of Social Science; presented at the! Meeting of the at 
Glasgow, Septemver, 1 

London: PARKER, Son, and BouRN, West Strand, 


This day, Demy 8vo, 15s, 
A N HISTORICAL SUKVEY OF THE ASTRONOMY 
OF THE ANCIENTS. By Sir Geor@s CoRNEWALL Lewis, Bart., M.P. 
London: PARKER, SON, and BoURN, West Strand, 


Demy 8vo, 
‘THE HISTORY OF CIVILIZATION IN ENGLAND. 
By Henry THomas BuCKLE. 


Vou, I. ENGLAND AND Edition, £1 Is, 
» Ll, SPAIN AND SOOTLAN 


London: PARKER, Son, West Strand. 
Fourth Edition, 3s. 


ENGLISH SYNONYMS. Edited by R. Wuarety, D.D., 
Archbishop of Dublin, 
London: PARKER, SON, , and BouRN, West Strand. 


Complete in One Vol. 8vo, 15s, 


[THE COMEDIES UF ARISTOPHANES:: an Expurgated 
of wa Revised by the Rev. HUBERT A, HOLDEN, M.A. 


The PLAYS separately, 1s. each. 
NOTULZ CRITIC, and ONOMASTICON, 4s. 
London: PARKER, SON, and BouRN, West Strand. 
This day, Third Edition, Enlarged, 5s. 


MANUAL OF LATIN PROSE COMPOSITION. By 
H, MusGRavE WILKINS, M.A., Fellow of Merton College, Ox 
KEY FOR TUTORS AND STUDENTS, 2s, a 


By the same Author, Second Edition, 7s. 6d. 


MANUAL OF GREEK PROSE COMPOSITION. 


KEY FOR TUTORS AND STUDENTS, 2s. 6d, 
ELEMENTARY EXERCISES IN GREEK PROSE 
COMPOSITION, 4s, 6d. 
ogee OLYNTHIACS OF DEMOSTHENES. Crown 8yo, 
London: PARKER, SON, und BouRN, West Strand. 
This day is published, in Two Vols., Post 8vo, price £1 1s, 


A HISTORY OF THE OPERA. By Svuruertanp 


Esq. 
etely master of subject, and possessing a and r. Bawards 


in wives us ing 
—Morning Herald, February Srd, 182. 
London : WM. H. ALLEN and Co,, 7, Leadenhall-street. 


ME. MAYHEW’S ILLUSTRATED HORSE DOCTOR. 
Second Edition. Four Hundred Illustrations: and Prescriptions in plain English 
price 16s, aon : H. ALLEN and Co., 7, Leadenball-strest, 


Just published, in a closely printed Volume, 8vo, pp. 648, price 12s. 


A COURSE OF ELEMENTARY MATH EMATICS, 
for in the Homme’ ind indian Civil Colleges, of Ap: 
London: Wm. H. ALLEN and 7, Leadenhall-street, 


Now ready, 8vo, 32 pp., price One Shilling, 
LETTERS ADDRESSED TO EARL RUSSELL, respecting 
the LATE EVENTS AT WARSAW, and in POLAND, By Gror@s MITCHALL, Esq. 
BICKERS anp Busu, 1, Leicester-square, London. 


Now ready, price 1s. (Post-free for 14 Stamps), 


‘THE OVERLAND GUIDE TO INDIA, AUSTRALIA 
&c. Containing Map, Blank Pages for a Diary, &c. This small Work, in a s 
gu form es for the pocket), contains the fullest information for the Crertand 

Traveller, ap, marking the Overland Route, and a Blank Diary for Memoranda, w 
found both convenient and useful. 
SAUNDERS, OTLEY, and Co., Army, East India, o- Colonial Agents, 
66, Brook-street, Hanover-square 


Just published, a New Edition, with Additions, 


= FALLACIES OF THE FACULTY,” with ithe Principles 
of Chrono-thermal Medicine. By Dr. Dickson. Price 58. cl 
,and have the grand medical truth which i 
blishes. Our ies are all with Dr. Dickson, whether ook at the 
visited upon mim in the past, or at the great reputation which the future has 


store for him.” 
TINSLEY BROS., 18, Catherine-street, Strand. 
This day, vo, sewed, price Sixpence, 


(THE TRUE STATE OF THE jAMERICAN QUESTION ; 
being a REPLY to Me. THURLOW 
: ROBERT we, 


Just published, in neat Wrapper, price Sixpence, 
Te FOR THE THOUGHTFUL, ON THE RELI- 
Ry OFS ee OF THE AGE. No. Il. THE BIBLE AND THE BELIEVER. 
published, No. I. THE STRIFE OF SECTS. 
Londen; WILLIAM FREEMAN, 102, Fleet-street. 


Now ready, Third Edition, price 6d, 


ENGLAN D, THE NORTA, AND THE SOUTH. 
J. B. BERESPORD-HOPE,, Es. boing | BY of “A 
Both the abov e printed ited together can also be had, price 1s, 


By 
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APPROVED SCHOOL-BOOKS BY THE REV. DR. KENNEDY. 
A New Edition, in 12mo, price 3s. 6d. cloth, 


JQLEMENTARY LATIN GRAMMAR for the use 


4 of SCHOOLS. By the Rev. B. H. Kennepy, D.D., Head Master 
of Shrewsbury School. 


Also, by the Rev. Dr. Kennepy, New Editions, 
KENNEDY’S TIROCINIUM;; or, First Latin Reading-Book, 12mo, 2s. 
KENNEDY’S SECOND LATIN READING-BOOK......... 12mo, 5s. 
KENNEDY’S CHILD’S LATIN PRIMER.. De. 
KENNEDY’S LATIN VOCABULARY, on _Btymological 

12mo, 3s. 
PALZESTRA STILI LATL NI; or, Materials fe ‘Translation 

into Latin Prose, selected and progressively arranged .. . 12mo, 6s. 
CURRICULUM STILI LATINT: a Course of Fxamplesf ‘for 

Practice in the Style of the best Latin Prose Authors .. 
KENNEDY’S ELEMENTS of GREEK GRAMMAR . 
PALESTRA MUSARUM: Materials for into 

Greek Verse . me 5s. 6d. 


THE REV. W. W. BRADLEY’S LATIN PROSE EXERCISES. 
A New Edition, in 12mo, price 3s. 6d. cloth; and KEY, 5s. 


LATIN PROSE EXERCISES: consisting of English 


n n ne Rev. RADLEY, , late of Magdalen College, 
Oxford. Seventh Edition. Revised and Corrected. saad 


By the same Author, nearly ready, 


LESSONS in CONTINUOUS LATIN PROSE WRITING. 


London: LONGMAN, GREEN, LONGMAN, and RoBERTS. 


Recently published, in Post 8vo, price 9s. og or, with an Appendix of Latin Epithets, 
price 


RADUS OF THE LATIN LANGUAGE, containing 


ery Word used by the Poets of good authority. Compiled and prepared expressly 
for the: abr of Eton, Westminster, Winchester, Harrow, ee. and Rugby Schools; 
King’s College, London; and Mariborongh College, By C. D. Yon .A. New Edition, 
Revised and Corrected; with an “ Appendix Dictionary of Epithets” classified according 
to their English meaning. 


0. LON GE’S DICTIONARY OF LATIN EPITHETS. 
YONGE’ S ENGLISH-GREEK LEXICON, containing all 


lA ge ee used by writers of good authority. Second Edition, thoroughly 
_ London: LONGMAN. GREEN, LONGMAN, and RopgRrs. 
BRADLEY’S SCHOOL OF CLASSIC AUTHORS, 
IMPROVED BY WHITE, 
A New Sethe, in 12mo, aa 3s. 6d. cloth, 
CORNELIUS NEPOS; with English Notes and Questions. 
By the Rev. BrRaDteEy. M.A. New Eilition, Corrected and Enla the addition 


of Explanatory and Grammatical no by the Rev, Jonn T. WHITE, 
of the Latin School, Christ’s Hospital! 


By the same Editor, New Editions, 


BRADLEY’S EUTROPIUS; with English Notes, &c., 


Corrected, Enlarged, and Imoroved. 12mo, price 2s. 6d. 


BRADLEY’S SELECTIONS FROM wf HEDRUS ; with 


English Notes, &c., Corrected and Enlarged. 12mo, price 2s. 64. 
BRADLEY’S OVID'S METAMORPHOSES ; with English 
Notes, &c., Revised and Improved, 12mo, price 4s. 6d. 
London: LONGMAN, GREEN, LONGMAN, and ROBERTS, 


WORKS ON ENGLISH COMPOSITION, &., BY MR. G. F, GRAHAM. 
May now be had, in Fcap. 8vo, price 5s. cloth, 
ENGLISH; or, the Art of Com mposition explained in a Series 


of Instructions and Examples, By G. F,GRaHAM. New and Revised Edition, 


GRAHAM’S HELPS TO ENGLISH GRAMMAR: an 


Improved Spelling and Reading Made Easy. 


GRAHAM’S ENGLISH SYNONYMES CLASSIFIED 


AND EXPLAINED; with Practical Exercises. 63. 


GRAHAM’S ENGLISH STYLE; or, a Course of Instruc- 


tion for the Attainment of a Good Style of Writing. 7: 


ENGLISH GRAMMAR PRACTICE. wearty ready. 
GRAHAM'S STUDIES from the ENGLISH POETS. 7s. 


London: LONGMAN, GREEN, LONGMAN, and ROBERTS. 
Now ready, in 16mo, price 5s, cloth, 


A PRACTICAL HINDUSTANI GRAMMAR: containing 


the posstente io Roman Ty "s a Chapter on the use of Arabic Words, and a full 
Syutax. By Mo R WILLIAM of University College, Oxford; Baden Professor of 
mskrit, &c. HIN DUSTA $ in the Persian Character, with a Voca- 
balary and Dialoznes. By CoTtON MATHER, formerly Assistant Professor of Hindustani 
J Addisoombe College; now Second Hindustani Master at the Royal Military Academy, 
oolw: 


. 12mo, 4s. 6d. 
. 12mo, 4s. 6d. 


, First Master 


The following are in Roman Type :— 
MONTER WILLIAMS’S HINDUSTANI PRIMER, Price Is. 8d. 
WILLIAMS and MATHER’S INTRODUCTION to HINDUSTANI. 2s. 6d. 
MONIER WILLIAMS’S BAG-O-BAHAR. Price 5s. 
MATHER’S GLOSSARY to NEW TESTAMENT and PSALMS, 7s. 
London: LONGMAN, GREEN, LONGMAN, and ROBERTS. 


CLASSICAL SCHOOL-BOOKS BY THE REV, H. M. WILKINS, 
New Edition, price 4s.; and KEY, now ready, price 2s. 6d. 


A PROGRESSIVE GREEK DELECTUS, for the Use of 
out » eee By the Rev. H. MUSGRAVE WILKINS, M.A., Fellow of Merton College, 
lo 
she plan of this work, suggested by the | | and Syntax, the scope and practical bearing 
Dr. Temple, Head Master of Rughy | of which are thus inculcated on the pupil’s 
School, and since approved by many +f the mind as he proceeds. Idiomatic construc- 
first scholastic authorities, is to illustrate | tions only are explained in the Notes; ordi- 


every stage of Bishop Wordsworth’ s Greek | nary words and io being given ina 
Accidence, on the prineins Yast a delectus | Lexicon appended, in which it has been 
shonid be ayrammar teaching by example. | aimed to present all the additional informa- 
Accordingly, in lieu of the exegetical notes, tion which the youthful student of Greek 
too commonly and can require, 80 as e this delectus 
the pupi/. in similar wo in itself. 

ence is made to Wordsworth's Restdones 


Also, by the Rev. H. M. WILKINS, in 12mo, price 5s. 


PROGRESSIVE GREEK ANTHOLOGY, for Schools. 


“A good reading-book for young Greek | poets, and the Alcestis of San, with 
scholars consisting of extracts from Ana- | an amps supply of good notes, 
creon, the Odyssey, the elegiac and lyric "Atheneum, 


NOTES FOR LATIN LYRICS, in use in Harrow, West- 
minster, and Rugby Schouls, Third Edition, Revised and Corrected, price 4s. 6d. 

“Mr. Wilkins has made good use of the thechief stress on transl ztion. 
suggestions with which the friends who he original Latin poetry of schoolboys 
have made trial of his “Notes for Litia | must, in nive cases ont of ten, be wretched 
Lyrics” have assisted him. The new edi- | stuff, without affording the excellent men- 
tion is as complete an introduction to tal exercise which the compar 
practice of Latin lyrical verse as the yow of two languages implies.”— Guard: 
scholar can desire. Mr. Witkins has vere 


WILKINS’S EXERCISES IN LATIN PROSE, designed 
for the use of the Shell Forms of Public and other Schools. Nearly read; 
London: LONGMAN, GREEN, LONGMAN, and 


BUTLER’S SCHOOL ATLASES AND GEOGRAPHY. 

New and thoroughly Revised Editions, Enlarged and Corrected to the 
Present Time, and Edited by the Author’s Son, the Rev. Tuomas 
Burter, Rector of Langar. 

ISHOP BUTLER’S MODERN GEOGRAPHY: 
an entirely New Edition, corrected to the Present Time. Post 8vo, 
price 4s. cloth. 


BUTLER’S ANCIENT GEOGRAPHY: an entirely New Edition, 
corr. cted from the best authorities. Post 8vo, price 4s. cloth. 

THE ANCIENT AND MODERN GEOGRAPHY, in One Vol. 
price 7s. 6d. 


BUTLER’S ATLAS OF MODERN GEOGRAPHY: Enlarged to 


. Thirty full-coloured Maps; with a complete Index. Royal 8vo, price 12s, 


half-bound. 


BUTLER’S JUNIOR ATLAS OF MODERN GEOGRAPHY: Com- 
os Twelve full-coloured Maps, selected from the Modern Atlas, 
yal 8vo, price 4s, 6d. half-bound. 


BUTLER’S ATLAS OF ANCIENT GEOGRAPHY; Enlarged to 
ange. _ “re Maps ; with a complete Index. Royal 8vo, price 
s. halt-boun 


BUTLER’S JUNIOR ATLAS OF ANCIENT GEOGRAPHY: Com- 
prising Zen full-coloured at selected from the Ancient Atlas. Royal 
8vo, price 4s. 6d. half-bound. 


BUTLER’S GENERAL ATLAS OF ANCIENT AND MODERN 
GEOGRAPHY: Enlarged to Fiftv-four full-coloured Maps; with Two 
Indexes. Royal 4to, price 24s. half-bound. 


BUTLER’S GEOGRAPHICAL COPY-BOOKS, or MAP-PROJEC- 
TIONS, Ancient and Modern. Oblong 4to, price 4s. each Set; or, 7s. 6d. 
together. 

London: Longman, GREEN, Loneman, ana RoBERTs. 


MAUNDER’S GEUGRAPHICAL TREASURY. 


A New Edition, Corrected, in Ome Vol. Feap. 8vo, with Seveu Maps and Sixteen 
Stee 1 Plates, price 10s, cloth, 


"THE TREASURY OF GEOGRAPHY, Physical, Historical, 


Descriptive, and Political; containing a succinct Account of Every Country in the 
World: preceded by an Introduct wry Outline of the History of Geography; a Familiar 
Inquiry into the Varieties of Race and Language exhibited by different Nations; anda 
View of the Relations of Geography to Astronomy and Physical Science. Commenced by 
the late SAMUEL MAUNDER; completed by WILLIAM HUGHES, F.RG.S., late Professor of 
Geography in the Coliege for Civil Engineers, 

London: LONGMAN, GREEN, and Co., 14, Ludgate -hill. 


New Edition, 12mo, with Plates, &c., price 6s. 6d.; KEY, 2s. 6d, 


Ix EITH’S TREATISE ON THE USE OF THE GLOBES; 
or, @ Philosophical View of the Earth and Heavens. New Edition, Enlarged and 
greatly Improved, by 
ALFRED S. TAYLOR, M.D., F.R.S., Lecturer on in 's 
A. LE MESURIER, B.A., Scholar of Corpus Christi e, 
J. MIDDLETON, Esq., Professor of Astronomy. 
London: LONGMAN, GREEN, LONGMAN, and ROBERTS. 


In Two Vols. 8vo, with Plates and Woodcuts, price 45s. cloth, 


A RAGO’S POPULAR ASTRONOMY. Translated from 
the Edited by Admiral W. H. SmMyTH, For. Sec. R.S., and ROBERT 
GRANT, M.A., 
“The scope 7 og ‘work is gigantic and 
its execution marvellous. It is a perfect 
quar:y of information fromthe most popular | a singte popular notion, however trivial, 
to the most recondite me nage anda lucid | which has been left untouched; and in one 
arrangement and admirable index direct | curious and interes ing department, the 
the student at once lo the ground he wishes. | Atstory of the science, Arago’s work 8) 
The collection of facts and statisticsisenor- | alone and unrivalled.” —Guardian, 


ARAGO’S METEOROLOGICAL ESSAYS. 8vo, 18s. 
ARAGO’S BIOGRAPHIES OF DISTINGUISHED 


SCIENTIFIC MEN, price 18s, 
London: LONGMAN, GREEN, LONGMAN, and ROBERTS. 


WRIGLEY’S MATHEMATICAL EXAMPLES, NEW EDITION, 
Now ready, Sixth Edition, with Corrections, Svo, price 8s. 6d, 


AC COLLECTION OF EXAMPLES AND PROBLEMS 


Arithmetic, Algebra, Logarithms, Geometry, Trigonometry, Conic tte | 
Station” with Answers and Occasional Hints. By the Kev. 
WRIGLEY, M.A., &c., of St. John’s College, enmemete and Professor of Mathematics in in 
the late Riyal “Military Coliege, Addiscom 

London: LONGMAN, GREEN, LONGMAN, and ROBERTS. 


CAPTAIN BOYD’S NAVAL CADET’S MANUAL. 
New Edition, Revised, in Feap. 8vo, price 12s, 6d. cloth, 
A MANUAL FOR NAVAL CADETS. By Jony M‘Nem1 
Boyp, late Captain H.M.S. Ajaz, R.N. Second Edition, with 240 Woodcut Ilustra- 
tions aud Diagrams, 2 Coloured Plates of Compass Signals, Numerals, and Bouts’ a 
—— 1l Plates of the Flags of all Nations printed in gold and colours, now first added. 
«* This work is published with the ion and app l of the Lords Commissioners 
oft the Admiralty. 
London: LONGMAN, GREEN, LONGMAN, and ROBERTS. 


THE REV. DR. COLLIS’S CLASSICAL SCHOOL BOOKS, 
Just published, in 12mo, price 3s, 6d. cloth, 


PONTES CLASSICI, No. I. a Stepping-Stone from the 


beginning of Latin Grammar 2 Cesar. By the . D, COLLIs, D.D., Head 


mous: the plates and woodcuts are clear 
and excellent ; it would be difficult to find 


Master of Bromsgrove Grammar Sch 


Classical School-Books by the same Author. 
PONTES CLASSICI, No. Il. Greek 
PONTICULUS GRACUS and LATINUS 
PRAXIS LATINA, Part L. for B 
PRAXIS LATINA, Part IL. for advanced Pupils. 
PRAXIS GRACA, Part I. Accidence, Etymology 
PRAXIS GRACA, Part II. Syntax 
PRAXIS GRACA, Part IIL. A tuation, &c. 
PRAXIS [AMBICA, Greek Tragic Verse Book . 
TIROCINIUM GALLICUM, or French Grammar he = 
London: LONGMAN, GREEN, LONGMAN, and Roszass. 


NEW FRENCH READING-BOOK FOR ENGLISH SCHOOLS. 
The Second Edition, in 12mo, price 4s. 6d. cloth, 


| ECTURES FRANCAISES; or, Extracts in Prose from 

Modern French Authors. With copious ‘Notes for the use of English Students. 
LEONCK STIBVENARD, Principal French Master in the City of London School; Second eu 
Master in St. Paul’s School, and Lecturer on the French Language and Literature in 
King’ 's College. 


advance of the learner. The notes are well | rature of the present day.’ baer Bn 
London : LoneMan, GREEN, LONGMAN, | and RoBeRTs, 


MR. LINWOOD’S EDITION OF SOPHOCLES, &c. 
Second Edition, in 8vo, price 16s. cloth, 
SOPHOCLIS TRAGCEDIZ superstites, recensuit et brevi 


instruxit GULIELMUs LINWooD, M.A, Aidis Christi apud Oxonienses 
nuper Alumnus. 


By the same Editor, 
ANTHOLOGIA OXONIENSIS. 8vo, price 14s. 


London; LONGMAN, GREEN, LONGMAN, and ROBERTS. 
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NEW EDITION OF CONYBEARE AND HOWSON’S “ST. PAUL.” 


Just published, in Two Vols., Square Crown 8vo, with numerous Maps 
and Woodcuts, and Four Plates, price 31s. 6d. cloth, 


HE LIFE AND EPISTLES OF ST. PAUL. 

By the Rev. W. J. Conybeare, M.A., late Fellow of Trinity College, 

Cambridge, and the Rev. J. 8. Howson, D.D., Principal of the Collegiate 
Institution, Liverpool. A New Edition, Revised and Corrected. 


“We doubt if any modern literature “This very instructive beok has the 
esses a treatise more complete or sa- great merit of laying before the general 
tisfactory in its de~ign and execution... reader in an alluring form much illustra- 
It is no small merit of the work that, while | tive matter which had previously been the 
it extracts information from every source, | exclusive property of the professed scholar 
an admirable spirit of Christian faith, ac- | or theologian, and thus creating an en- 
companied by a manly love of truth and | larged interest in, and more intelligent 
soundness of judgment, characterize it study of, the New Testament writings 
throughout. While its hand is in every among those who before were satisfied 
German treatise, its heart is thoroughly | with employing the heart only, to the 
English ; and its effect will everywhere | neglect of a understanding. The anly 
be to confirm those great central truths | bar to the more general diffusion of this 
round which it has grouped the o—_- | work, its costliness, is now removed, and 
and suberdinate matter. ....... The | we trast that this ess expensive edition 
sacred chronicle has never before had Ri 4 | will have as wide a sale as it deserves.”— 
diligent and loving iabour bestowed on | —— ee Classicaland Sacred 
it."— Edinburgh Review, | Philology. 


The Original Edition, with more numerous Illustrations, in Two Vols. 4to» 
price £2 8s., may also be had. 


A People’s Edition, condensed into two compactly-printed Volumes, 
Crown 8vo, uniform with the People’s Editien of Lord Macaulay's “ Essays” 
and the Rev. Sydney Smith’s “ Works,” is just ready. In this Edition, the 
Text, carefully revised, will be given without retrenchment. The Annotations 
will be considerably abridged, and adapted to unlearned readers. 


*,* The Original Edition of this work, in Quarto, with numerous IIlustra- 
sions, was completed i in 1852; the Second Edition, with fewer Illustrations, 
but after careful revision, appeared in 1856. In the People’s Edition, now 
announced, the Illustrations will be somewhat fewer. The Text is unaltered, 
with the exception of slight verbal changes suggested in the course of a 
thorough re-perusal; and the Notes in the narrative portion are condensed, 
as indicated above. Thus each of the Three Editions has a character of its 
own. 

__ London: LONGMAN, GREEN LONGMAN, and ROBERTS. 


a few days will} be published, in Post 8vo, 


(ATECHESIS. EVANGELICA : being Questions and 
Answers manee onthe “Textus Receptus.” For the Use of Tneological Students, 
Part I, St. Matthew. By Thomas LAw MONTEFIORE, Trinity College, Cambridge ; 
Rector of Catherston-Leweston, Dorset, 

London : LONGMAN, GREEN, LONGMAN, and ROBERTS. 


Just published, in 8vo, price 8s. 6d, cloth, 


ON, THE RECELVED TEXT OF SHAKESPEARE'S 
DRAM ATIC WRITINGS, AND If8 IMPROVEMENT By SAMURL BAtvey, 
Author of “ Letters on the Philosophy of the Human Mind”—of which a THIRD SBRIES is 
in preparatioun—and other works. 
London: LONGMAN, Grern, LONGMAN, and ROBERTS. 


Just published, Vol. 1. in Svo, price 12s. 6d, cloth, 


THE HISTORY OF MEDICINE: comprising a Narrative 


of its Progress, from the Earliest Ages to the Present ‘ime, aud of the Delusions 
incidentai to its ae ance from Empiricism to the dignity of a Science. By EDWARD 
MERYON, M.D., F.G.S., Fellow of the Royal College of Physicians of England, &c, 
Somes LONGMAN, GREEN, LONGMAN, and ROBERTS. 


WORKS BY CHARLES BRAY. 


‘THE PHILOSOPHY OF NECESSITY: or, the Law of 


» to Mental, Moral, and Social Science. Two Vols. 8vo, 


price 10s. 
THE EDUCATION OF THE FEELINGS OR AFFEC- 

TIONS. The Third Edition, in Svo, price 5s. 

___ London: LONGMAN, GREEN, LONGMAN, and ROBERTS. 

COLONEL MUKb’S WORK ON GRECIAN LITERATURE. 
Now ready, Vols. I. to V., in 8vo, price £3 9s, cloth, 

A CRITICAL HISTORY OF THE LANGUAGE AND 
LITERATURE OF ANCIENT GREECE, By WILLIAM MURE, of Caldwell. 


Vots. I. to IIL, the M ad, HO. 
to MER, HESIOD, and the Epic Cycle, and the 


Literature to the Death of HERODOTUS. New 


L. V., THUCYDIDES, N 
aa ES, XENOPHON, and the remaining Historians of the 
*Tondon: LONGMAN, GREEN, LONGMAN, and RoBERTS. 
in One Vol. Post Sve, with Map and Four [llustrations, price 12s, 6d, 


"THE OXONIAN IN ICELAND; or, Notes of Travel in 


that Island in the Summer of 1860: with Glances at Icelandic Folk-Lore and Sagas 
By the Rev. FReDRKICK METCALFE, M.A., Fellow 
“The Oxonian in Norw ay,” &c, “Author 
“We must not conclude without a special | most recent t ipeci: 
word of thanks to Mr. Meteaife for e of ;-able for the ie 
the pleasantest volumes of lcciandic travel | which its author has i collected 
that have come to our hands. It covers | from all quarters.” 
wider ground than has been attempted by Quarterly Review, January. 
London: LONGMAN, Green, LONGMAN, and RoBERTs. 


LEGENDS OF ST. SWITHUN AND SANCTA MARIA B@GYPTIACA, 
Now ready, in Imperial 4to, price 21s. boards, 


(GLOUCESTER FRAGMENTS. I. Facsimile of Leaves in 


Saxon Handwriting on 8S. Swithun, copied by Photozincography at the Ord 
‘ inwi ate Fellow an utor o riel, and Professor of Anglo-Saxon in 
University of Oxford. 11. Saxon Leaves on S. Maria ‘Egy ptiden, with Facs' the 
London: LONGMAN, GREEN, and Co., 14, Ludgate-hill, 


MR. CHARLES KENT’S NEW POEMS. 
Just published, in Feap. 8vo, price 5s. cloth, 


PREAMLAND : 1. Shakspeare at Shottery; 2. Chaucer at 
Woodstock ; 3 Surrey at Windsor: Spenser at Kilcolman ; 5. Milton at Cripple- 

ate; 6. Butler at Earlscroomb; 7. iiryden, at Soho; 8 Pope at Twickenham; 9. Young at 
Welwyn ; 10. Thoms n at Richmond ; Shenstone at Leasowes; 12. Falconer at Sea; 
Johnson at Streatham ; 14 Goldsmith at Edgeware ; 15. Burns at Mossgiel; 16. Cowper 
Olne; : 17. Byron at Newstead; 18, Shelley at Marlow; 19. Scott at Abbotsford ; 
20. Wordsworth at Rydal. With other Poems, By W. CuarLes Kent, Barrister-at-Law. 


Also, New Edition, uniform with the above, price 5s, 


pA LETHEIA ; or, the Doom of Mythology. With other 


London: LONGMAN, GREE”, LONGMAY, and ROBERTS. 


Just published, price 5s. 


AN ENQUIRY INTO THE MEDICINAL VALUE OF 


THE OF R PE 
Joum Haseena EPTILES IN PHTHISIS AND OTHER DISEASES. By 
Lon@MaN and Co., Paternoster-row. 


Just published, price 4s, 


porns OF THE EDUCATION QUESTION 
vy Conside th reference to the REPO SSION 
and THE NEW MINUTES, with a Bri ief Ontline of 


Education in England. By ARTHUR G@ ARFIT, M.A., Curate of Richmond, Surrey. 


A temperate, well-timed, well-arzued, and enlightened treatise.”—‘forning 


“Mr. Garfit’s book is moderate in ton a hi pear 


is work is the most rome 
com plete which "yot appeared on the subject.”—Clerical 
London: LONGMAN and Co. 


This day, Part VI., price 


A DICTIONARY OF POLITICAL ECON OMY. By 
HENNY DUNNING MACLEOD, Esq. 
“ An economist of the first order.”—Journal des Débats. 
London: LONGMAN and Co. 


This day is published, a New Edition of 


Ton CRINGLE’S LOG. With Illustrations by Stanfield, 


hos Skelton, Walker, &c., engraved by Whymper. Crown 8vo, price 6s., hound in 
WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and Sons, Edinburgh and London. 
This day is published, 


Essays IN HISTORY AN] D. ART. ByR.H. Parrersox, 
Author of “The New Revol leonic Policy in urope. 


Colour Nature and Art. Ideal Art- Congress. 
Beauty. Battle of the Styles, 


Genius and 
Bilinnlogy of Europe. Youth and Samm 
VUtopi Records of the Past Pang and Babylon, 
Our Indian Empire. India: its Castes Creeds. 
The National Life of China, “Christopher North ”—In Memoriam, 
In Octavo, price 12s, 
W. BLACKWOOD and Sons, Edinburgh and London. 


THIS DAY IS PUBLISHED :— 
I. 
A New Edition, being the Fifth, Eniarged and more fully Illustrated, price 1s. 0d. cloth, 


[NTRODUCTORY TEXT-BOOK OF GEOLOGY. By 


Davip F.G.S. 
A New Edition, being the Third, Enlarged and more fully Illustrated, price 6s. 


ADVANCED TEXT-BOOK OF GEOLOGY, Descriptive 
and Industrial. By Davrp F.G.S. 
WILLIAM BLACKWoop and Sons, Edinburgh and London. 


This day is published, in Three Vols. 8vo, price £2 2s. 


LIVE VES of LORD CASTLEREAGH and SIR CHARLES 
ART, Second and Third Marquesses of Londonderry, from the Original Papers 
ofthe Frais and other sources, embracing a full Account of the Campaigns of 1813 and 
1814 in Germany and France, and of the Congresses of Vienna, Laybach, and erona By 
Sir ARCHIBALD ALISON, Bart., D.C.L., Author of the “ History of Europe 
In these volumes, it has been the object of the Author to exhibit as complete a picture as 
ssible of the Conservative poitey and system as pursued by Lord CasUereagh aud the 
uke of Wellington, with such an account of the contemporary events as will enable the 
reader, without referring to other works to appreciate the objects of that policy, and the 
effects’ with which it has a a attended hitherto, as well as what may hereafter be antici- 
pated from its 
WILLIAM BLAcKwoop and Sons, Edinburgh and London. 


Just published, price £1 11s. dd. 


T# BOOK OF ARM BUILDINGS: 
HE. AND TION. By Geyer STEPHENS, F.R.S.E, 

Author of the “ Book of the Farm,” &c.; and ROBERT SCoTT BURN, Engineer. Royal 

justrated with 23 Engravings on Copper and 1017 Engravings on Wood, 


UNIFORM WITH THE ABOVE, 


THE BOOK OF THE FARM. By Hewry Srepueys, 


F.R.S.E. Two Vols. Royal 8vo, with Engravings, price £3, half-bound. 


THE BOOK OF FARM IMPLEMENTS AND 


M soa) INES. By JaMEs StiGat and R. Scorr Burn. Edited by HENRY STEPHENS, 
F.K.S.E, Royal 8vo, with 875 Engravings, price £1 £2 2s., half-bound, 


THE BOOK OF THE GARDEN. By CHarLes M'‘Intosn. 
Ro pol with 1055 Engra 47s. 6d.. half-hound. Each vol, sold 
ROHITEOLURAL and ORNAMENTAL, price lose; Vor 

CHICAL GARDENING. price £1 178. 0d. 


THE FORESTER. By James Brown, Wood-Manager to 
the Earlof Seafield. Third Edition, realy Bn Royal 8vo, with numerous En- 
gravings on Wood, price £1 10s., half-boun 


FARM ACCOUNTS :—A PRACTIC AL SYSTEM OF 
FARM BOOK-KEEPING, being that em? in the “ Book of the Farm,” 
Haxey STEPHENS, FRSE, 8vo, price 25. Gd. Also, SEVEN FOLIO ACCOUNT" 
BOOKS, constructed in accordance with the System, price 22s. 

WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and Sons, Edinburgh and London. 


NEW GENERAL ATLAS. 
DEDICATED BY SPECIAL PERMISSION TO HER MAJESTY. 


r [HE ROYAL ATLAS OF MODERN GE OGRAPHY. 
In a Series of entirely Original and Authentic Ma y A. KeivH JONNSTON, 
F.R.S.E., F.R.G.S., Author of the “ Physical Atlas,” &c, h a complete Index of easy 
reference to each Map, comprising nearly 150,000 Places a. 3 in this Atlas. Imperial 
Folio, half-bound in russia or morocco, £5 15s. 6d. 
Tue Treks, Dec. 27th, 1861. 

“ No one can look through Mr. Keith Johnston’s new Atlas withont seeing that it is the 
best which has ever been published in this country. To those who have a mean idea of 
pond British map-makers perhaps this is ge coring much. Let us therefore add that the 

Atlas takes away from us a reproach, and is worthy ofa place beside the hest f the 
Continental ones. It isa fit successor to that other production of Mr. Johnston's, the 
Physical Atlas, which is ite sane among such works for beanty of execution ‘anc 
richness of information. Vat present volume we have, at a charge of five and ahalf 
guineas, about 50 most a prepared and highly finished maps, together with s spe- 
cial index to each, containing all the names = appear init. The price, therefore, of 
these remarkably accurate and beautiful pape is no more than 2s. for each—a fabuicus 
sum, if we consider the amount of work which they contain.”” 

ATHEN 1861. 

“Of the prepared by Mr. Johnston and published by Messrs, Black- 

wood and Sons, sone. this  toyal A" Atlas Re will be the most useful to the public, aud will Ceserve te 
be the most popular.” 

SATURDAY 

“ We know no series of maps which we can more The ° 

wherever we have attempted 10. to put it to the test, is really 
Mornine HERALD. 

“The culmination of all attempts to depict the face of the world Appears ia the Rogal 

Atlas, than which it is impossible to conceive anything more perfect.” 


Octavo, pp. 562. 
Half-bound. 


GUARDIAN. 
‘*This is, beyond question, the most splendid and luxurious, as well as the most useful 
and compen. of all existing atlases.” 
“There has not, we believe, been produced blic use a body of maps equal 
in beanty and completeness to the Royal tins just Mr. A. K. Johnston.” 
ScoTSMAN. 


ey to, and of it with others, since the tion 
of the firs awHt~y i ago until now, enabies us to say, ‘without the slightest 
this by the most complete and authentic atins that has yct boen 
issue 
w. BLacKwoop and Sons, Edinburgh and London. Sold by ali Booksellers. | 
Just published, price $s. 6d., 352 pages, 


THE EDINBURGH HIGH SCHOOL FRENCH 


CONVERSATION-GRAMMA on an entirely New Plan; with Q: woh 
Ry CHARLES HENRI ae, a the High School, French Examiner to the Educational 


Iustitute of Scotian 
Also, Eighth Edition, price 8s. 6d., 828 pages, 
THE EDINBURGH HIGH SCHOOL FRENCH READER, arranged on an entirely New 
Plan; Questionnaire. 


Also, price 8s. 
KEY TO THE EXERCISES CONTAINED IN THE GRAMMAR, 
Edinburgh: A. and C. BLack; and BELL and Braproute. 
London: SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, and Co.; and WHITTAKER and Co, 
NEW EDITION OF STBWART’S GEOGRAPHY. 
Now ready, 3s. 6d., with 11 Mops, a, of wise 5are newly drawn and engraved by 


ohnston, 
A COMPENDIUM OF MODERN G&OGRAYHY, 
Political, Physical, and Mathematical: with a Chapter on the Anciedt Geogrephs 
+f Puestine, Outlines of Astronomy and of Geology Descriptive ani Pron: ine Tabies, 
stions for Examination, &. By the Rev. ALEx. StEWaxt, Lew 
Edition, 


pense, been Enlarged and atayte to the many merit 
and changes ; and Glosswry of tne Citef 
Rovts of G Nemes kes as been added. 
Edinburgh: Otrvsrand Bory. London: SIMPKIN, MARsifALt, and Co. 
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The Saturday Review. 


[Feb. 15, 1862. 


66, Broox-staset, Hanoven-squarr, February, 1862. 


MESSRS. SAUNDERS, OTLEY, AND CO.’S 
NEW WORKS. 


MADAME DE STAEL AND THE GRAND DUCHESS 


LOUISE; a Selection from the hitherto Unpnblished Correspon 
nara and the Grand Duchess Louise, and Saxe Weimar, from 1800 to 1817, together 
Letter to Bonaparte, First Consul; and another to Napoleon, 

vO. 


THE THE ACQUISITION AND OF THE 
UNJAB, BEING THE FIRST VOLUME O 


THE M MARQUIS OF DALHOUSIE’S ADMINISTRATION 
OF BRITISH INDIA. By EDWIN ARNOLD, M.A,, late Principal of Poona College, 
and Fellow of the University of Bombay. 8vo, 15s. (Ready. 


THE FINANCIAL POLICY of ENGLAND for TWENTY 


EARS, from 1842 to 1862. By Sir STAFFORD Nortucotr, Bart., M.P. Svo, 
(In the press. 


THE HISTORY OF WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE, 
PLAYER AND POBRT, with New Facts and Traditions. By S. W. FULLOM, Author 
of “ The Great Highway,” &c. 8vo, 12s 


THE SHANNON’S BRIGADE IN INDIA. By Epmvunp 


Hore VERNEY, R.N. With illustrations. 8vo, 10s. 6d, 


LIFE AMONGST THE COLLIERS. is. 
THE STORY of THE INCUMBERED ESTATES COURT, 


Re-published (with Additions) from Mr, Dickens’ Journal, “ All the Ri By 
Purcy FirzGERALD, Esq., M.R.LA., Barrister-at-Law. Monday. 


THE NEW TALES OF CLERICAL LIFE. 
THE FIELD OF LIFE;; or, Sowing and Reaping. A Tale of 


Clerical Life. Three Vols. Post 6d. Second Edition. 


THE CURATE OF CRANSTON. By Curupsert 


Author of “ Mr. Verdant Green,” &c. 10s. 64. 


BETTER DAYS. Edited by the Rev. Reernatp Suvrte, 


Author of the “ Life of the Rev. Henry Newland.” Two Vols., 21s. 


CLINTON MAYNYARD:’a Tale of the World, the Flesh, 


and the Devil. One Vol., 10s. 6a. Next week, 


THE NEW NOVELS. 
THE DREAM OF A LIFE. By Lady Scorr. Tl hree Vols. 


Immediately. 


PALGRAVE OF SYCAMORA. Three Vols., 31s. 6d. tReady. 
ASHCOMBE CHURCHYARD. New and Cheap Edition. 


Two Vols., 12s, (Next week, 


THE NEW AND ONLY MONTHLY LITERARY REVIEW. 
THE LITERARY BUDGET OF LITERATURE, SCIENCE, 


AND ART. Price ls. Published on the Ist of every month. 

“The Literary Budget certainly has no small pretensions to merit. It is written with 
great spirit. the articles being moulded palpably on the model of those in the Saturday 
Review.” —Illustrated London News. 

* Amongst the monthiies we would notice the Literary Budget, a summary of news in 
literature, polities, science, 1 art. Itis very cleverly done, and cannot fail to be a wel- 
come companion,” —Guardian 


Now ready, price 38s., in One Vol. Roys1 8vo, 


SIR B. BURKE’S PEERAGE AND BARONETAGE 
for 1862. Twenty-Fourth Edition. 

“The first anthority on al) questions affecting the aristocracy.”— Globe. 
mean Bay ond comparison with any other books of the same class, and perfect of its kind.”— 

ram 

“ Sir Bl Burke has spared no pains to ensure accuracy in every department. His history 
of the nobles of England from the earliest period is remarkable well and succinctly laid 
down, and no one coud take up the huge volume without seeing that it is a book of 
superior merit and value, and such as not - * Saas in a thousand could venture upon 
accomplishing.” — Observer, February 

“ Ulster King of Arms presents us a Peerage Baronetage, which may 
be classed among the institutions of the country. evident the author has 
taken every care to insure accuracy. Of the present (24th) Edition for the year 1862, it 
goed eo only be said that it is in no way inferior to its predecessors.”—Duily Telegraph, Jan. 


“The iwenty-fourth Edition of this superb volume has just appeared. ° 
2, like this is really a portion of the historic literature of the country, and should’ be 
ied by everybody.”—Illustrated London News, January 18th, 1862. 


Part L., just ready, of the New Edition of 


SIR B. BURKE'S LANDED GENTRY. 


Now ready, price 5s., Demy 8vo, cloth, with Plans, 
THE FOREIGN OFFICE LIST FOR 1862. 


London: HARRISON, Bookseller to the Queen, 59, Pall Mall. 


Second Edition, price 1s. 6d. 
CHURCH RATES: their total Abolition a Blessing to the 
Church. By W™, J. E. BENNETT, Vicar of Froome-Selwood, Somerse 


London: WHITTAKER and Co, Froome: W.C. and J. 


In use at Eton, Westminster, Poze. Cheltenham College, Christ’s Hospital, St. Paul’s, 
Borshant Sayleee’, City of London School, Greenwich Hospital School, Edinburgh 


Academy, &c, 
DELILLE'S NEW GRADUATED COURSE. 


OWN FRENCH BOOK. 
FOR BEGINNERS” ‘as, 
FRE AK 
REPERTOIRE VES 6s, 6d. 
MODELES DE POESIE. > 
WHITTAKER and on Ave Maria-lane. 


Just published, price One Shilling, 


Two YEARS OF CHURCH PROGRESS. By the 
the Church Party.” Reprinted from the Chris- 


London: J. and C, MozuBy, 6, Paternoster-row; JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle-street. 


In One Vol. cloth lettered, 7.64. 
PARMONIES OF POLITICAL ECONOMY. 


By 
FREDERIC BASTIAT. Deets from the Freneh, with a Memoir of th 
‘by PATRICK JAMES STIRLING, P.RS.E. 


London: JoHN Murray, 
Just published, price 5s., with numerous Diagrams, 


yis INERTLZ VICTA; OR, FALLACIES AFFECTING 


SCIENCE. An ESSAY towards increasing o r Knowledge of some sical 1 
a REVIEW of certain Mathematical Principles of Natural Philosophy. By 
DDIE. 


*,* In this Essay it is ri demonstrated— ton red contre whatever th 
body xed f 


of the PRINcIPIA—that a 
eee forces of gravity 
unequable motion ; and that 


Lordcn; BRADBURY and Bouverie-street, 


dence of Madame de | 


13, Great MARLBOROUGH-STEERG, 


HURST & BLACKETT’S NEW WORKS. 
THE PRIVATE DIARY OF RICHARD, DUKE OF 


BUCKINGHAM AND CHANDOS, K.G. ree Vols., with trait 

“A very amusing chronicle. That it ‘will be with curiosity we doubt. 
Atheneum. “This Diary is well worth reading, and may obtain considerable populari 
The writer’s position gave him the entrée into circles more talked of than known, and 
observations are — by wood sense and shrewdness.”—Globe. “A weil w and bs 
diary.”—Saturday Review. These volumes are throughout ‘lively and attr votive: 
sustain the Duke? s character as an intellectual and enquiring man. The pictures 
society are clever.”—Daily News. 


RED, WHITE, AND BLUE: Sketches of Military Life. 


Ry the Author of “ FLemisu INTEKIORS.” Three Vols., with Illustrations, 


TRAV ELS in the HOLY LAND. By Freprixa 
Translated by MARY HOWITT. Two Vols., 21s. 

“This work is a ood specimen of what travels should be—intelligent, unaffected, and 
giving exact, as distinguished from vague, impressions.”—Atheneum. 
FRENCH WOMEN of LETTERS. By Kavanaeu, 

Author of “ Nathalie,” “ Ade,” wo Vols, 218. 

“Miss Kavanagh’s book is a very good an It will obtain not only a popular success, 
but also a permanent place in the library of the literary student.”—Exraminer. 
ae LIFE OF J. M. W. TURNER, R.A. From Original 


Letters and Papers furnished by his Friends and Fellow Academicians. By WALTER 
Two Vols. 8vo, with Portraits, 30s, 

ver and attractive work.’ honest memorial of the great 
"—Daily News. “ Avainabie addition to onr artistic biography.”—Spectator, 


MEMOIRS ‘OF QUEEN HORTENSE, MOTHER OF 

NAPOLEON III. Edited by LASCELLES WRAXALL, Two Vols., with Portrait, 21s, 

“This book furnishes a compendious biography of the beautifal and unhappy queen 
more satisfactory than any we have yet met with.”—Daily News. 


LIFE OF ADMTRAL STR CHARLES NAPIER, K.C.B.; 


with his Correspondence. By Major-General ELERS NAPIER. Two Vols. 
“A work of great interest, with mueh that is amusing for the general, and instructive 
to the professional, reader.’ Atheneum. 


LODGES PEERAGE AND BARONETAGE FOR 1862. 


Under the especial Patronage of HER MasEsty. Corrected throughout by the 
Nobility. Thirty- first Edition, with the Arms heantifnlly engraved, 31s. 6d, 
“The readiest, most useful, and exactest of modern works on the subject.”—Spectator,< 


THE OKAVANGO RIVER: a Narrative of Travel, Explore. 
tion, and Adventure. By CHARLES JouN_ANDFERSSON, Author of “ Lake’ 
$vo, with Portrait of the Author and numerous I!lustrations, 21s. 


Down SOUTH; or, An Englishman’s Experience at the 


Seat of War in America. By 8. PHILLIPS Day, Esq., Special Correspo pies of the 
Morning Herald, Two Vols., with Illustrations, 21s. (Just ready, 


W HAT CAN IT BE; or. the Fact Family Travelling 
Incognito. Edited by Lady CAROLINE Exror. With an Illustration, 5s, 
THE NEW AND POPULAR NOVELS. 
THE LAST OF THE MORTIMERS. By the e Author of 


MARGARET MAITLAND,” “THE HOUSE ON THE MOOR,” &c. 
“A charming book, simple, quaint, and fresh.”—Atheneum. 


A GREAT SENSATION. By E. Henrace Denrine, Esq. 


“ An interesting story of life in the higher classes of society.”’— Post. 


W DOES SHE LOVE? By Cotsurn Mayng, Esq. 


“ A thoughtful, high-toned novel.”— Post, 


F OREST KEEP. Dedicated to Lady Trevetyan. 


“A clever tale. The plot is well woven.”—Hraminer. 
THE CASTLEFORD CASE. By Frances Browne. 
Dedicated to the Marquess of LANSDOWNE. Three Vols. 


WHITE AND BLACK: a Story of the Southern States. 


“ A good sensible novel.”—Atheneum, 


THE COUNTRY GENTLEMAN. By Scroraror, Author 


of Recollections of a Fox-Hunter,” &c. Three Vols. 


Just published, Demy 8vo, price One Shilling, 


A N ACCOUNT OF THE SCOTTISH REGIMENTS, with 

the Statistics of each, from 1803 to March, 1861. Compiled from the Old Regimental 
— Books, and Monthly Returns of each Regiment, now rendered to the War Deparé- 
ment. 


Edinburgh: WIL~itiasmM P. Niumo. London: SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, and Co, 


FOURTEENTH THOUSAND.—NEW WORK BY THE AUTHOR OF “HEAVEN OUR HOME,” 
In Crown 8vo, cloth, price $s. 6d, 


MEET FOR HEAVEN: a State of Grace upon Earth, the 
only Preparation for a State of Glory in Heaven. 


*,* “ Heaven — ameeed ”* by the same talented Author, has already attained a circula- 
tion of 39,000 Copie: 


“This forms one ‘of the best hooks we know to nourish and sustain the life of God in the 
sonl of man—to make us ‘ Meet for Heaven’ ”’—Wesleyan Times. 

“The author has prev iously w ritten one of the most enoeenanet, if not the most ea 
able, books of modern times—‘ Heaven Our Home.’ In it ortrayed a@ SOCIAL H&A 
and THE RECOGNITION OF FRIENDS THEREIN with a fervour and luminosity that is ‘wae 
captivating and bewitching; and having there endeavoured to demonstrate the kind of 
heaven prepared for and enjoyed by the redeemed. he has resumed his pen and given usa 
work on the state of those who are to inhabit this happy home after they have crossed the 
Jordan of life.”—E£lgin Courier. 

“This book is equal in every respect to ‘Heaven Our Home’—a work which most 
deservedly has obtained the approbation of those who live more for a fature than for the 
present life.”—Bell’s Weekly Messenger. 


Edinburgh: P. Nimmo. London: SImPxKIN, and Co, ; 
and HOULSTON and WRIGHT. Sold by ail Booksellers, 


New Edition, much a and Improved, price, in cloth, £1 11s. 6d., 
£2 2s. bound in calf, 

A COMPLETE DICTIONARY OF THE ENGLISH 

LANGUAGE. By Noan WEBsTER, LL.D. New Edition, Revised and greatly En- 
larged by CHAUNCEY A. GOODRICH, Professor in Yale College. 

In announcing this New Edition, the tA tne desire to call attention pe she features 
which distinguish it, andto put before those whoare in want of such a book the points in 
which it excels all other Dictionaries, and — render it the best that Ay as yet been 
issued for the practical purposes of daily u 

1, ACCURACY OF DEFINITION. 

2. PRONUNCIATION INTELLIGIBLY 
MARKED. 

8, COMPLETENESS, 7. QUOTATIONS, 


4. ETYMOLOGY. 8. CHEAPNESS, 


The volume, containing 1624 pages, is sold at £1 11s. 6d. in coh, and will be 
. = rison, to be one of the eheapest books ever issued. In this New Editio -{-- 
and Seventy Pages have been prhey without any sadition to the price, 


5. OBSOLETE WORDS. 
6. UNIFORMITY IN THE MODE OF 
SPELLING. 


With the determination that the superiority of the Work shall be fully maintained, and 
that it shall keep pace with the requirements of the and the universal increase ofedu- 
an, A Proprietors have added to this New Edition, under the editorship of 

A TABLE OF SYNONYMS, 


brief tween many hundreds of words closely allied 
le will be found very useful for literary purposes, and where complete accuracy 
= ihe use of words is Gesired. 


AN APPENDIX OF NEW WORDS. 
PB it) By at than Nine Th d Words collected by the Editor, and including all recent 
TABLE OF, QUOTATIONS, WORDS, PHRASES, &c. 


This genuine Edition, the property of the Author’s family, of WeEstER’s Co: 
any, is in with a Portrait of the and is published 
LONGMAN and © and Co.; and Co.; and Co.; 
GROOMBRIDGE and “dons BELL and Datp HALL and Co.; ard Co,;° mad 

GRIFFIN and Co, Bdi JOHN MOCGLASHAN and GILL, 


Please to see that no other Edition is substituted, 
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PRICE ONE SHILLING. 


To be continued Monthly, Illus'r»ted with full-page Plates, in Colours and Tints, 
togetiier with Wood uts printed with the Text, 


THE INTELLECTUAL OBSERVER, 


Review of Natural History, Microscopic Research, 
and Recreative Science. 


CONTENTS OF THE FIRST NUMBER: 

THE WORK OF THE YEAR. By Saiatey F.R.H.S. 

PRIME MOVERS. By J. W. M‘Gauzey. 

ON FLUKES. By T. M.D., F.L.S, With a Coloured Plate. 

THE ROMAN CEMETERY OF URICONIUM AT WROXETER, SALOP. By 
Tuomas Wriaut, M.A., F.S.A. With Illustrations, 

THE SKIPPER, SKOPSLER, OR SAURY. By JonarHan Covcn, F.L.S, With 
an Illustration. 

A ROTIFER NEW TO BRITAIN (Cephalosiphon Limnias). By Paiture Henry 
Gossr, #.R.S. With a Tinted Plate. 

NOTES ON THE PRECEDING PAPER. By Henry Jawzs Stack, F.G.S. With 
Illustrations. 

ANCIENT AND MODERN FINGER RINGS. By H. Nort Humpnerys, With 
Illustrations. 

THE EARTH IN THE COMET’S TAIL. By the Rev. T. W. Wens, F.R.A.S, 
Wita an I!lustration. 

JOTTINGS ON COVPER (Percy’s Metallurgy), 

THE TRANSIT OF MERCURY ON NOVEMBER 12rn, 1861, By the Hon. Mrs, 
Warp. With Illustrations. 

PROCEEDINGS OF LEARNED SOCIETIES, 

Artificial Production of Varieties in Insects, 
Causes which influence the Production of a Fertile Queen Bee from a 
Worker Egg. 


Production of Sounds and Visible Vibrations by Voltaic Currents, 
Existence of Posterior Lobes in the brain of Quadrumana. 
Intelligence of burke’s Exploring Expedition, 


Habits and Structure of the Aye-aye. 
Discovery of the Welwitschia Mirabilis, 


NOTES AND MEMORANDA, 


New Polariscope Object. Why Oysters are not found in the Baltic. 
The Mangold-Warzel Fly. One-Chimney Houses. 

Circulation in the Tadpole. | The Universa! Achromatic Microscope. 
Dispersion of Light. | Derivative Character of Chinese Literature, 
Gigantic Cephalopod. | Movements of the Heart. 

Artificial Crystais. Recent Eruption of Vesuvius. 


GROOMBRIDGE AND SONS, 5, PATERNOSTER ROW, LONDON. 


TWENTY REASONS FOR ACCEPTING THE 
REVISED EDUCATIONAL CODE. 
By the Rev. SANDERSON ROBINS, M.A. 


VICAR OF ST. PEIER’S IN THE ISLE OF THANET, AND RURAL DEAN, 


PRICE ONE SHILLING. 


LONGMANS AND CO, 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 


FRESH COPIES OF ALL THE BEST NEW WORKS, 
ENGLISH AND FOREIGN, 


Continue to be added to this Library as freely as Subscribers may 
require them. 


Revisep Lists of the Principal Works at present in Circulation, and 
of Surplus Copies wi! hdrawn for Sale, are now ready, and will be forwarded, 


postage free, on application. 


CHARLES EDWARD MUDIE, 
New Oxford-street, London; Cross-street, Manchester; and New-street, Birmingham. 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 


BOXES OF NEW AND CHOICE BOOKS 


Are despatched continually from this extensive Library to nearly every 
Town and Village in the Kingdom. 


Two or TREE Frienps in any neighbourhood May UNITE IN ONE 
SupscrIPTion, and secure the perusal of all the Best New Works as 
THEY APPEAR. 

Prospectuses will be forwarded, Postage free, on application. 

CHARLES EDWARD MUDIE, 
New Oxford-street, London; Cross-street, Manchester; and New-street, Birmingham, 


NOTICE.—/or «a Biographical Dictionary of 2200 of the 
most Important LIVING MEN AND WOMEN, see 


CHEAP EDITION. 


A DA M BE D E. 
By GEORGE ELIOT. 
Complete in One Vol., price 6s. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD AND SONS, EDINBURGH AND Loxpoy. 
This day is published, , 
THE ST. AUBYNS OF ST. AUBYN. 


By the Aurnor of “ CHartey Nucent.” 
Two Vols. Post 8vo, price 21s, 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD AND SONS, EDINBURGH AND LONDON. 


Just published, 8vo, cloth, price 12s., THE 


“REPLIES TO ESSAYS AND REVIEWS,” 


BY THE 
REV. DR. GOULBURN. | REV. DR. IRONS. 
REV. H. J. ROSE. REV. G. RORISON, 
REV. DR. HEURTLEY. REV, A. W. HADDAN, 


REV. DR. WORDSWORTH. 
With a PREFACE by the or Oxrorp; 
And LETTERS from the RapcuiFFE OBSERVER and the READER IN 
GroLoGy IN THE UNIVERSITY OF OxrorD. 


OXFORD; AND 377, STRAND: J. H. AND J. PARKER. 


The Public are respectfully informed that the following Series of 
WEALE’S 
RUDIMENTARY, EDUCATIONAL, AND 


CLASSICAL WORKS 


ARE NOW THE PROPERTY OF MR. J. S. VIRTUE, 
And will be supplied in future from him at 26, Ivy-tanz:— 
WEALE’S RUDIMENTARY WORKS, complete; for the use of Beginners. 
RUDIMENTARY SERIES on MINES, &e. 
NEW SERIES of EDUCATIONAL WORKS. 

a GREEK and LATIN CLASSICS. 


*,* Several New Works, by standard Authors, are now in progress, with the view of 
rendering the Series complete. Catalogues to be had on application. 


LONDON: J. S, VIRTUE, 26, IVY LANE, AND 294, CITY ROAD, E.C. 


The following important Books may now be had at all the 
respectable Reading Clubs and Libraries in the Kingdom. 


PROFESSOR CRAIK’S 
HISTORY OF ENGLISH LITERATURE AND OF 
THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE. 


From the Norman Conquest to the Victorian Era. 
Two Vols. 8vo, cloth, 


LONDON LABOUR AND THE 
LONDON POOR. 


With nearly One Hundred Graphic Illustrations. 
Four Vols. Royal 8vo, cloth. 
The Fourth Volume, completing this work, contains :— 
THE NON-WORKERS, by Henry Maruew. 
PROSTITUTES, by Hemyne. 
THIEVES, by Buyyy. 
BEGGARS, by Anprzw Hauurpay. 
The whole prefaced by an INTRODUCTION by the 


REV. WILLIAM TUCKNISS, B.A. 
Chaplain to the Society for the Rescue of Young Women and Children. 


LONDON: GRIFFIN, BOHN, AND CO. 


Now ready, in One large Vol, 8vo (800 pp.), price 16s, cloth, 


the New Edition of MEN OF MANUAL OF CIVIL ENGINEERING. 


Epwarp Watrorp, M.A., which is this day published, 
in One Vol., Large Cfown 8vo, price 10s. 6d. half bound. 


London: ROUTLEDGE, WARNE, & ROUTLEDGE, Farringdon-street. 


ROUTLEDGE’S POPULAR MANUALS.—NEW EDITIONS, 
Price 16s. 6d. each, half-bound, with Illustrations, 


By WILLIAM JOHN MACQUORN-RANKINE, 
C.E., LL.D., F.BS.L. & E. 
Regius Professor of Civil Engineering and Mechanics in the University of Glasgow. 
With numerous Diagrams. 
CONTENTS: 
ENGINEERING GEODESY, OR Fretp-Work; Surveying— 


Masonry—-Carpentry—Metallic 8 


WALSH’S DOMESTIC MEDICINE AND HOUSE: | Sravcrunss: Lines of Land Carriage—Waterworks—Inland Navigation 


HOLD SURGERY. 


STONEHENGE’S BRITISH RURAL SPORTS. Thir- 
teenth Thousand, 


HAYCOCK’S GENTLEMAN’S STABLE MANUAL. 


—Tidal and Coast Works. 


“ Professor Rankine, whose high ont of them 
to practical objects, place hi at scientific engineers. AVID 
in the ‘North British 


London: ROUTLEDGs, WaRNB, and ROUTLEDGE, Farringdon-street. 


LONDON: GRIFFIN, BOHN, AND CO, STATIONERS’ HALL COURT. 
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SIR WALTER SCOTT’S WORKS. 


“ For fiction read Scott alone ; all novels after his are worthless.” 
Bronte. 


THE WAVERLEY NOVELS. 
COMPLETE SETS. 


1. Price £12 12s. 


THE LIBRARY EDITION, in 25 volumes 8vo, bound 
in extra gilt cloth, and profusely Illustrated with 204 splendid Steel 
Engravings by the most eminent Artists of their time, including Van- 
dyke, Zucchero, Le Toeque, Wilkie, Turner, Roberts, Landseer, Stan- 
field, Frith, Pickersgill, Phillips, Faed, &. &e. Each Volume contains 
an entire Novel, printed in large excellent type. This edition, which 
cost £15,000 in its production, is unequalled by any work of the kind in 
our language, and should find a place in every Gentleman's Library. 


2. Price £10 10s. 
THE NEW ILLUSTRATED EDITION, in 48 vols. 


Feap. 8vo, a from a new and beautiful type, and illustrated with 
about 1600 Woodcuts and 96 Steel Engravings. The Illustrations are 
drawn by artists of the highest standing, many of whom are members of 
the Royal Academy. This edition combines the pictorial advantages 
of the ABBOTSFORD EDITION (now out of print) with the portability 
of the AUTHOR’s FavouRITE. 


3. Price £6 10s. 


THE EDITION, of 1847, in 48 volumes Feap. 8vo, printed 
in large legible type, and containing 96 Engravings from Steel and 
Wood. Each Novel is generally divided into two volumes. This has 
long been a favourite Edition with the Public. 


4. Price £3 10s. 
THE CABINET EDITION, in 25 handy volumes 12mo, 


with a beautiful Steel Plate and Woodeut Engraving for each volume. 
Each Volume contains an entire Novel, which renders this Edition 
perhaps the most convenient for ordinary purposes. 


5. Price £2 2s. 
THE PEOPLE'S EDITION, in 5 large volumes Royal 


8vo, with one hundred page Illustrations, and the famous Portrait of 
Scott by Raeburn, Engraved on Steel. It is printed in double columns, 
and is well suited for a Library where space is a desideratum. 


THE POETICAL WORKS. 


THE MINSTRELSY OF THE SCOTTISH BORDER. 


THE LAY. ROKEBY. 
MARMION, LORD OF THE ISLES. 
LADY OF THE LAKE. BRIDAL OF TRIERMAIN. 


THE DRAMAS AND MISCELLANEOUS PIECES. 


Price £1 16s. 
THE AUTHOR'S FAVOURITE EDITION, in 12 vols. 


Feap. 8vo, with 24 Engravings by Turner. This is the only edition 
which contains “The Minstrelsy of the Border,” and is uniform with 
the 48 vol. edition of the Novels. 


OTHER EDITIONS. OF “SCoTT’S POEMS” (AUTHOR’s EDITIONS) 
May be had from Five Shillings, upwards. 


SCOTT'S MISCELLANEOUS WORKS. 


THE TALES OF A GRANDFATHER. 


LIFE OF DRYDEN. EMINENT NOVELISTS. 
MEMOIR OF SWIFT. | PAUL'S LETTERS, &c. 


THE LIFE OF NAPOLEON BONAPARTE. 


Price £4 4s. 


THE AUTHOR'S FAVOURITE EDITION, in 28 vols. 
Feap. 8vo, with 56 Engravings after Turner. Uniform with the 48 
vol, edition of the Novels. 


Price £1 10s. 
OF SIR WALTER SCOTT. 
By J. G. LOCKHART, Esq. 


THE AUTHOR'S FAVOURITE EDITION, in 10 vols. 
Feap. Svo, uniform with the 48 vol. edition of the Novels, with 20 
Eagraviugs from Turner. 


LIFE 


Price 
SCOTT’S ENTIRE WORKS, 


In 98 volumes, Feap. 8vo, comprising the Waverley Novels, 
Poetical Works, Miscellaneous Prose Works, and the Life of Scott. 
This is the only entire set of Scott's Works that has been published 
either in England or America. 

Catalogues of the Works may be had from any Bookseller; and Specimen 

Poges will be forwarded by the Publishers on application. 


EDINBURGH: ADAM AND CHARLES BLACK. 


NEW EDITION OF THE ENCYCLOPEDIA BRITANNICA. 


Now complete, in 21 Vols, 4to, and Index, price £25 12s, in cloth; and £32 2s, 
in half russia, edges, 


THE EIGHTH EDITION OF 


THE ENCYCLOPADIA BRITANNICA, 


A Dictionary of Arts, Sciences, and General Literature. 
Illustrated with upwards of 5000 Engravings on Wood and Steel, 


EDINBURGH: A, & C, BLACK. LONDON: SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, & CO, 
AND ALL BOOKSELLERS. 


NEW EDITION OF KITTO’S CYCLOPADIA. 


Now publishing in Monthly Parts, price 2s. 6d. each, 


A NEW EDITION, 
ENLARGED AND REMODELLED THROUGHOUT, OF 


KITTO’S CYCLOPADIA OF BIBLICAL 
LITERATURE. 
Edited by the Rev. WM. LINDSAY ALEXANDER, D.D. 


ASSISTED BY NUMEROUS CONTRIBUTORS, WHOSE INITIALS WILL BE 
AFFIXED TO THEIR VARIOUS CONTRIBUTIONS. 
To hepublished in Twenty-four Parts, Super-royal 8vo, price 2s 6d. each. Illustrated 
with numerous tngravings on Wood and Steel, and to be completed in Two large 
Volumes, Super-royal 8vo, price £3. 


EDINBURGH: ADAM & CHARLES BLACK. LONDON: LONGMAN & CO, 
NEW WORK BY THE BISHOP OF HEREFORD. 


Just published, in Demy 8vo, cloth, price 16s, 


THE FATHERS OF GREEK PHILOSOPHY, 


By R. D. HAMPDEN, D.D. 
Bishop of Hereford, 


EDINBURGH: ADAM AND CHARLES BLACK. 
LONDON: LONGMAN AND CO.; AND ALL BOOKSELLERS. 


NEW EDITION OF DE QUINCEY’S WORKS. 


Just published, in Crown 8vo, cloth, price 4s. 6d. 
THE FIRST VOLUME OF A RE-ISSUE OF 


THE WORKS OF THOMAS DE QUINCEY, 
“THE ENGLISH OPIUM EATER.” 


“ The exquisite finish of De Quincey’s style, with the scholastic rigour of his logic, form 
a combination which centuries may never reproduce, but which EVERY GENERATION 
SHOULD STUDY AS ONE OF THB MARVELS OF ENGLISH LITERATURE.”—Quarterly 


The Volumes will be published Moathly. 


Voivme I., containing “THE CONFESSIONS OF AN ENGLISH OPIUM 
EATER,” New Edition, with the Author’s latest Kevision and Additions, is now 
ready. 

Votvume II., “RECOLLECTIONS OF THE LAKES AND THE LAKE POETS, 
CULERIDGE, WORDSWORTH, AND SOU FHEY,” in March, 


AND THE SUCCEEDING VOLUMES MONTHLY THEREAFTER. 
THE WHOLE TO BE COMPLETED WITHIN ONE YEAR. 


EDINBURGH: ADAM AND CHARLES BLACK. 
LONDON: LONGMAN AND CO., AND ALL BOOKSELLERS. 


Just published, price 7s., cloth, 


IDYLLS OF THE 
A NEW EDITION, 
With a Deprcatron to the Memory of the late Prrxcs Consort. 
by ALFRED TENNYSON, Poet Laureate. 
For the convenience of persons possessing copies of the former edition of the 


“ Idylls,” the Dedication and new Title may be procured separately, of ull Booksellers, 
price THREEPENCE, 


KING: 


LONDON: EDWARD MOXON AND CO., DOVER STREET, 


A COMPLETE RE-ISSUE OF THE WORES OF THOMAS HOOD. 


This day, in Crown 8vo, cloth, price 6s. 


THE FIRST VOLUME 
or 
A COMPLETE AND UNIFORM EDITION OF 


THE WORKS OF THOMAS HOOD, 
Comic and Serious, in Prose and Verse. 


The plan adopted in the srrangement of this re-issue, is that of placing the works, 
as far as can be ascertained, in the order in which they were written. ly this means 
the reader’s interest will be increased by watching the growth of the author’s mind, 
the increase of his powers, and the maturing of his style. Explanatory 1nd illustra- 
tive Notes are added, together with fragmeuts and poems hitherto unpublished, and 
pieces never before reprinted from the magazines and annuals in which they ariginaily 
appeared. The work will extend to Seven Volumes, which, with the exception of the 
two series of “ Hood’s Own” already published, wili contain all the writings of the 
author of the “Song of the Shirt” that can be discovered. The volumes will appear 
on alternate months, 


LONDON: EDWARD, MOXON AND CO., 44, DOVER STREET. 
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MACMILLAN AND 


NEW LIST. 


FORTHCOMING LIST. 


1. 
LIFE OF ROBERT STORY OF ROSNEATH: 
A MEMOIR. 
By HIS SON, R. H. STORY, 
Minister of Rosneath, Dumbartonshire. 


With Portrait. Crown 8vo, cloth, 
*,* This Volume will include several important Passages of Scottish Religious and 
Ecclesiastical History during the Second Quarter of the present othe Ba Among oth 
the Row the of the LRVINGITE MOVEMENT, the 
the FREE CHURCH, &c, ‘ext week, 


NEW EDITION. 


ALTON LOCKE, TAILOR AND POET. 


By CHARLES KINGSLEY, M.A. 


Rector of Eversley, Chaplain in Ordinary to the Queen, and Professor of Modern 
History in the University of Cambridge, 


EXTRACT FROM NEW PREFACE. 
“Thave ume all that relates to Cambridge; while I have altered hardly one word 
in the book besid 
*,* This Baition will be printed in Crown 8vo, uniform with “ Westward Ho!” &e 
and will contain a New Preface. (Immediately, 
3. 


SECOND EDITION. 


JUSTIFICATION BY FAITH ONLY: 


Ten Sermons on the Nature and Effects of Faith, Preached in 
the Chapel of Trinity College, Dublin 


By J. T. O’BRIEN, D.D. 
Bishop of Ossory and Ferns, 


8vo, cloth. 


4, 
RELIGIO CHEMICI. 


By GEORGE WILSON, M.D. 
Late Regius Professor of Technology in the University of Edinburgh. 


[Next week, 


Crown 8vo. (Immediately. 
5. 
CAMBRIDGE YEAR BOOK AND ALMANACK 
FOR 1862. 
Crown 8vo. [Next week. 


they are gained 
versity during the year 181; with an in which is given the dates 
appointed for the various University wari during 


HISTORY OF FREDE RICK THE SECOND, 
EMPEROR OF THE ROMANS. 
From Chronicles and Documents Published within the last Ten Years. 


By T. L. KINGTON, M.A. 
Of Balliol College, Oxford, and the Inner Temple. 
Two Vols, Demy 8vo, 
*,* This work has an important bearing on the questions of our It sets before us 
e causes of the present 5 disunion of Germany, It i us toa who, as 


the promoter of Italian unity, was honoured with the special enmity of the Papacy. 
Un the press, 


SKETCH OF AMERICAN HISTORY 
SINCE THE UNION. 


By JOHN MALCOLM LUDLOW, 
Author of “ British India: its Races and History.” 
Crown 8vo. 


8. 
GARIBALDI AT CAPRERA. 


By COLONEL VECCHJ. 
Translated from the Italian. 
With Preface by Mrs, Gaskxi1, and a View of the House at Caprera, 
Feap. 8vo, (Immediately. 
9. 
NEW VOLUME OF 


VACATION TOURISTS; 


Or, Notes of Travel in 1861. 


‘The Publishers have much pleasure in announcing that, in in oneequenne of i great 
success which attended the publication of “ Vacation Tourists e made 
arrangements for publishing a Volume of Tours in < This Volume ‘will be be edited, like 
the former one, by FRANCIS GALTON, M.A., F.R.S. The Volume will be ready in the 
and will contain, with the 


[Neat week, 


Vil. Geslomieat in A 
VIII, Nablus and the Samari' 


pene, By Get, 


NOW READY. 
1, 


THE SECOND EDITION OF 
THE LADY OF LA GARAYE. 


By the Hon. Mrs. NORTON. 


Handsomely printed, and bound in extra the Author’s 
Designs. Small 4to, price 7s. 6d. [This day. 
Edinburgh “ The poe: love, 
duty, piety and death. . m - uniformly 
The imelancholy ins) iby far from being of a depressing | kind, is the most 
of feeling which'at seasons of trial can possess the heart 


2. 
THE THIRD THOUSAND OF 


THE CHILDREN’S GARLAND. 


FROM THE BEST POETS. 


Selected and arranged by COVENTRY PATMORE. 


18mo, handsomely ited and bound in extra cloth, with a Vignette by T. Wootymr, 
engraved by C,H. Jzgns. Price 4s. 6d.; morocco, 7s, 6d.; extra, 10s. 6d. 


Saturday Review.—“ A volume of poetry exactly suited for apy too learned or 
I or wise, and not too silly and ish—is a want felt i families, 
a definite object, and by a py — | person.” 

3. 
THE TENTH THOUSAND OF 
THE GOLDEN TREASURY 
OF THE BEST SONGS AND LYRICAL POEMS IN THE 
ENGLISH LANGUAGE. 
Selected and arranged by F. T. PALGRAVE. 


18mo, handsomely printed, and bound in extra cloth, with a Vignette by T. WoouwEr, 
engraved by Price 4s. 6d. ; gy 

4. 


THE SUPERNATURAL IN RELATION TO 
THE NATURAL. 


By the Rev. JAMES M‘COSH, LL.D. 
Author of “The Method of the Divine Government,” “ Intuitions of the Mind,” &c, 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d. 
5. 
THE FOURTH EDITION OF 


THE RELIGIONS OF THE WORLD, 


AND THEIR RELATIONS TO CHRISTIANITY. 


By the Rev. F. D. MAURICE, M.A. 
Feap, 8vo, cloth, 5s. 


6. 
THE NORTHERN CIRCUIT; 
Or, Brief Notes of Sweden, Finland, and Russia. 
With Coloured Frontispiece. Crown 8vo, cloth, 5s, 


London Review.— 
the volume before 
us. hole narrative is full of movement and vitality, and will amply repay the 


1. 
THIRD AND CHEAPER EDITION. 
MEMOIR OF THE REV. GEORGE WAGNER, 


Late Incumbent of St. Stephen’s, Brighton. 


By T. N. SIMPKINSON, M.A., Rector of Brington. 
Feap. 8vo, cloth, 5s. 


8. 
TRACTS FOR PRIESTS AND PEOPLE. 


By VARIOUS WRITERS. 


This day is published, No. XII, price One Shilling, 
THE TESTIMONY OF SCRIPTURE TO THE 
AUTHORITY of CONSCIENCE. By the Hon. and Rev. W. H. Lyrranron 
M.A,, Rector of Hagley, and Hon. Canon of Worcester. 
Now ready, No. XI. price One Shilling, 

THE SPIRIT GIVETH LIFE. By the Rev. J. Lt, 
Davies, M.A, 

Nos. I. to X., price One Shilling each, may still be had separately. 


Nos. I. to VII. may be had handsomely bound in One Volume, price 8s. 


CAMBRIDGE, AND 23, HENRIETTA STREET, COVENT GARDEN, LONDON, W.C. 
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II. The Country ofSchamyl. By William Marshall. | 
111. The Monks of Mount Athos, By the Rev. H. Tozer. j 
IV. The Amazon and Rio Madera. By the Rev. Charlies Young. if 
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MR. BENILEY’S NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
NOW READY, 
DR. MOMMSEN. 
THE HISTORY OF ROME, from the Earliest Time to 


the Period of its Dr cline, By Dr. THEODOR Translated, with the Author's 
sanction, and Additions, by the Rev. WIL114M P. DicKsoN. With a Military Map 
and with an Introduction by br. Vols. 1. and IL, Crown 
vO, 


THE DEAN OF CHICHESTER. 
THE SECOND VOLUME OF THE LIVES OF THE 


ARCHBISHOPS OF CANTERBURY: the Anglo-Norman Period. By WALTER 
FARQUHAR HOOK, D.D., Dean of Chichester, 8vo, 18s, 


LADY CHATTERTON. 
SELECTIONS FROM THE WORKS OF PLATO. 


Translated from the Greek by GRorGIANA Lavy CHATTERTON, Author of “Home 
.” “Selections and from the Works of Jean Paul Richter,” 
&c. Feap. 8vo, 4s. 


JOHN TIMBS. 
ANECDOTE LIVES OF WITS AND HUMORISTS. 


By Joun Timss, FS.A., Swift—Steele—Sheridan—Porson— Foote—Gold- 
smith—The Two Colmans—Rev. S y Smith—Theodore Hook, In Two handsome 
Vols., with Portraits, 18s. 


“The cream of a dozen interesting Review. 
“Executed in Mr. Tims’ best manner, e work contains valuable information very 
ly presented.”—Daily News. 


P. VIRGILIT MARONIS BUCOLICA, GEORGICA ET 


ANEIS. With En: — Notes by C.D. YonGE. With Notes from the Note-Book of 
T of Dr. MUNRO, Professor &. Post 8vo, 7s. 6d. strongly 
un 


accomplis: scholar, 3 

me the whole body of the valuable MS. tae irgil which he accumulated in 
the_ period of thirty-five years during which he was Assistant and Head Master at Eton; 
to Professor Key, to whose acuteness I am indebted for many valuable notes, and for 
some in original ee of some of the most difficult passages; to Mr. G yeorge 

ir. Munro, the celebrated Editor of Lucretius, for much similar assistance ; 
and to Dr. R. G. Latham, for a most elaborate excursas on the ethnology of Ancient Italy, 
as indicated in the seventh book, and in some passages in the eighth and tenth, to the 
value of which his unrivalled reputation in that branch of learning is a testimony far 
beyond any praise of mine.” 


DR. CUMMING. 
READINGS ON THE PROPHET ISAIAH. By the Rev. 


Dr. CUMMING. 


AUTHOR OF ‘‘VONVED THE DANE.” 
HEARTS OF OAK; or, Naval Yarns. By the Author of 


“ Vonved the Dane, a Romance of the Baltic Sea.” Post 8vo, 


HON. MIss E. EDEN. 
THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF A WORKING MAN. 


Edited by the Hon, Miss B, EDEN. Price 1s. 


LADY LLANOVER. 
SECOND SERIES OF THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY AND 


CORRESPONDENCE OF MARY GPANVILLE (MRS. DELANY). The Continting 
Volumes, with Nine beautiful Portraits. = Concluding Volumes contain 
index of Eighty Pages tu the whole Work. 

The few copies of the First Series yet aaiaien may be had, price 50s. 


IN THE PRESS. 
THE THIRD and FOURTH (concluding) VOLUMES of 


THE CORRESPONDENCE OF LORD AUCKLAND WITH HIS MOST DISTIN- 
GUISHED CONTEMPORARIES; including very Interesting Particulars of the 
Private Life of William Pitt and His aed George the Thira. These Volumes will 
contain a copious Index to the whole Wor. 


SIRENIA; or, the Isle of the Sirens. Post 8vo. 
TEN YEARS’ SPORTING ADVENTURES IN SOUTH 


AFRICA. By C. W. BALDWIN, Esq. 8vo, with numerous IUustrations by Wolff. 


ROUGHING IT IN AUSTRALIA. By Anruvr Pott- 


HAMPTON, Esq. Feap. 8vo. 


RICHARD BENTLEY, NEW BURLINGTON STREET, 
PUBLISHER IN ORDINARY TO HER MAJESTY. 


EMILY FAITHFULL AND CO., 9, GREAT CORAM STREET, W.C, 
Now ready, 


Ser AND STORIES. A Holiday Book for Boys a and 


a ln AmgELIA B. Epwarps, Author of “ Hand and Glove,” “A Hi of 
With Illustrations by the Author, Handsom@ly bound in cloth, Grice 


- BRIEF DESCRIPTION OF THE IRISH CONVICT 
SYSTEM. By Captain WALTER CROFTON, C.B. Price Threepence. 
IMPORTANT NEW WORKS PUBLISHED BY MR. NEWBY. 


Tex TURKISH EMPIRE: in its Relations with Christianity 
and Bee iia. By R. Rk. MADDEN, ‘Author of “ Travels in Turkey, Egypt, Syria, 
oirs of the Countess of Blessington,” &c. In Two Vols., Demy 8vo, 


“s is a most valuable work. The information on question of inte- 
rest is reliable, an! brought —_ to the time of eo Liverpool Albi 
“'No library having regard to completeness but must have this work.”—Muil. 


waCTORIA ASI FOUND IT, during Five Years’ Residence 


elbourne, on the Roads and the Gold-' fields. By Henry Brown. Gm Ng 
NEW NOVELS BY POPULAR AUTHORS. 


THE CLIFFORDS OF OAKLEY. By the ‘aie of 
“Constance Dale.” Three Vols., 31s. 6d. 


“Of * Constance Dale’ 8, which the reading public en- 


MARRYING FOR MONEY. By Mrs. 


excellent naval ond, and deserves higher commendation than is awarded to the large 
majority of works of fiction.” 


Readers of every class will be delighted with it.”—Ezxpress. 


THE COST OF A CORONET. By J. McGricor Attan. 
end caver on men and Bull, 


CHAPMAN AND HALL’S PUBLICATIONS. 


NEW SERIAL BY CHARLES LEVER. 
To be completed in Twelve ‘ ach Par. to coxrtain Two Illustrations 


Just published, Part Lof 
BARRINGTON. By Cuarurs Lever, Author of « Harry 
Lorrequer,” “ Charles O” ” &e, With Illustrations by “ Phiz,” 
NEW NOVEL.—In Three Vols. Post 8vo 


OLIVE BLAKE’S GOOD WORK: a Novel. By Jouy 
CorDY JEAFFRESON, Author of “ A Book about Doctors.” 


In Two Vols, Post 8vo, 16s, 


A HISTORY OF THE DISCOVERY OF AMERICA, 


FROM COLUMBUS TO FRANKLIN, By J.G. 


One Vel. Feap. 8vo, with Iilustrations, 8s. 


THE COMMON SIGHTS IN THE HEAVENS, ond | How 


to See and Know Them. By Captain A. W. Drayson, R.A. 


MR. DICKENS’S NEW WORK. 
In Three Vols. Post 8vo, Fifth Edition, 


GREAT EXPECTATIONS. By Cartes Dickens. 


MR, ANTHONY TROLLOPE’S NEW WORK. 
In Demy 8vo, price 11s., Vol. I. of 


ORLEY FARM. By Antnony With Twenty 


Iilustrations by J, E. 


In Three Vols. Feap. 8vo, 18s., a New Edition (being the Fifth) of 


ELIZABETH BARRETT BROWNING’S POETICAL 


In Feap. 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


TANNHAUSER;; or, the Battle of the. Bards: a Poem. By 


NEVILLE TEMPLE and EDWARD TREVOR. Fourth Edition in the press, 


In One Vol. Feap 4to, price 21s., bound in an appropriate Ornamental Cover, 


A HISTORY of DOMESTIC MANNERS and SENTI.- 
ants in ENGLAND DURING the MIDDLE AGES. By THOMAS WRIGHT, M.A. 
8.A., Hon. M.R.S.L., &c.; Corresponding Member of the Imperial Institute - 
Finnie’ (Académie des Inscriptions et Beltes-Lettres). Illustrated by upwards of 
300 Engravings on Wood; with Illustrations from the Illuminations in Contemporary 
Manuscripts, and other suurces, drawn and a by F. W. FAIRHOLT, F.S.A, 


One Vol. Post 8vo, 10s. 6d. 


WITCH STORIES. Collected by E. Lynn Linton, Author 


of “* Azeth the Egyptian,” &c, 


One Vol, Post 8vo, 


MADAME RECAMIER: with a "Sketch of the History of 
Society in France, 


One Vol. Post 8vo, 10s. 6d. 


TALES OF ALL COUNTRIES. By Antnony Trottorez. 


One Vol. Post 8vo, 10s. 


THE HISTORY and LITERATURE of the CRUSADES. 


By Von Edited by Lady Durr GorDON. 


In Two Vols, Post 8vo, 21s. 


BEATEN PATHS, AND THOSE WHO TROD THEM. 
By T. COLLEY GRartay, Author of “Highways and Byways,” “ Traits of Travel,” 
“ Civilized America,” &c, 

“*We can justly say of this book that it is one —_— most amusing that has appeared this 
season. None of the aneedotes are stale, nothing is spun out, nothing is given second- 
ap and there is a freshness and naiveté in the. ratyle which make us rank it very highin 
the class under which it is comprehended.”"—Pre. 


CHAPMAN AND HALL, 193, PICCADILLY. 
CHRISTISON’S CHSAR.—NEW EDITION. 


C#SARIS DE BELLO GALLICO EL CIVILI COM- 
MENTARII. Accedunt Libri de Bello Alexandrino, Africano et Hispaniensi. Editio 
nove, Duncan, E.C.P. Oui nunc adjicitur Index Anglice locupies a J. CHRISTI- 
With Maps. 12mo, 4s. roan. 
London : SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, and Co. 


BETISWORTH'S INTEREST TABLES.—Correct Tables 


of Interest, Calculated on an Enla Pian, and in the most hoy wy from 


£1 to £1008, for one day to 100 days, and for one to twelve months, ai 4, 
5 per cent. perannum. Together with Tables of Brokeraze, and tor ‘Annuities, 
By TOnN BETTSWORTH, Aceountant. New Edition, greatly "Enlarged and Improved, by 
J, GOODLUCK, 18mo, 2s. 6d, cloth. 

pee SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, and Co. 


ELLIS’ EXERCISES, BY REV. T. K. ARNOLD, M.A. 


A COLLECTION OF ENGLISH EXERCISES. Translated 


from the Writings of Cicero, for Schoolboys to Re-transiate into Latin ; and adap 
tothe principal Rules in the Bton ‘Syntax, with occasional Keferences to other Grammars. 
By W. ELtis, — <7 Revised and Improved by the Rev. T. K. ARNOLD, M.A, 23rd Edition, 
corrected, 12m . roan, 
on KEY to the aoe and Third Parts, with References to the Original, 12mo, 


_ London: SIMPKIN, , MARSHALL, and Co.; and the other Proprietors. 


~ JACOBS’ LATIN READERS.—NEW AND IMVROVED EDITIONS, 
I ATIN READER. Part I. Selected from Phedrus, 
y Professor JACOBS, 18th Edition. With the addition of the Quantity where 
my —F of a few Notes, pointing out the derivation and construction of the mcre 
t words, 12mo, 2s. 6d. cloth. (Simpkin and Co.) 


LATIN READER. Part II. Selected from Cicero, Livy, 
Nepos, &c, 10th Edition, on the same plan, 12mo, 3s. cloth. 
London: SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, and 1 Co. 
MIDDLE-CLASS EXAMINATIONS. 
N& EW TEXT-BOOKS ON ENGLISH HISTORY ; con- 
ally for the use of Pupils preparing for Public Examinations, wi 
pon on Questions, &c. By Mr. ROBERT hoes. 
If. OUTLINES OF ENGLISH HISTORY FOR JUNIOR 
CLASSES. Fourth Thousand. Feap. 2s. 6d. cloth 
“ We foretell that these ‘ Outlines ’ will soon be in the hands of all who — \ a peau 
one or other ofour numerous literary tournaments.”— Papers for the Schoo. 


II. MANUAL HISTORY FOR SENIOR 


“The bes! best text-book of English Mistery for a student who wishes to a good stock 
of information in a short time."—The Pupil Teacher. ote 


It. ANALYSIS OF THE STUART PERIOD OF 


ENGLISH HISTORY for Junior Students. Fcap., 6s. clot 
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ELEMENTARY MATHEMATICAL WORKS 
BY THE RIGHT REV. J. W. COLENSO, D.D. 


BISHOP OF NATAL. 


STEREOTYPE EDITIONS, THOROUGHLY REVISED. 


COLENSO’S ARITHMETICS. 


A RITHMETIC designed for the use of 

SCHOOLS; comprising the FOUR ELEMENTARY RULES, 
Compound Arithmetic, Reduction, &c., Square and Cubic Measure, 
Fractions and Decimals, Practice, Proportion, Interest, Discount, 
Profit and Loss, and an APPENDIX on Money, Weight, Space, and 
Time. New Edition, with an additional Chapter on DectMaL CoINacE. 
12mo, 4s. 6d. 


KEY to COLENSO’'S ARITHMETIC for SCHOOLS, 
containing SOLUTIONS in full of all the QUESTIONS, By S. 
Maynard. 12mo, 6s. 


COLENSO'S ELEMENTARY ARITHMETIC 
designed for the use of NATIONAL, ADULT, and COMMERCIAL 
SCHOOLS; consisting of a Text-Book of Arithmetic, accompanied by 
a Series of easy and amusing Examples, arranged progressively in order 
of difficulty, beginning from the very simplest steps. 18mo, Is. 9d. ; 
or with ANSWERS, 2s. 3d. 


COLENSO’S ELEMENTARY ARITHMETIC for 
NATIONAL SCHOOLS is divided into FrvE Parts, which are sold 
separately as follows :— 

I. TEXT-BOOK. Price 6d. 

II. EXAMPLES. Parr I. Simple Arithmetic. Price 4d. 

III. EXAMPLES. Parr II. Compound Arithmetic. Price 4d. 

IV. EXAMPLES. Parr III. Fractions, Decimals, Duodecimals, 

&e. Price 4d. 

V. ANSWERS to the EXAMPLES, with SOLUTIONS of the 

more difficult QUESTIONS. Price 1s. 


COLENSO’S ALGEBRAS. 
HE ELEMENTS of ALGEBRA designed 


for the use of SCHOOLS, Part I., containing the Simpler 
Parts of the Science, suitable for general School purposes, and as re- 
quired for the attainment of an ordinary B.A. degree. 12mo, 4s. 6d.— 
KEY, 5s. 


COLENSO’S ELEMENTS of ALGEBRA designed for 
the use of SCHOOLS, Parr II., adapted to suit the wants of more 
advanced Students; containing the higher parts of the subject, with an 
APPENDIX of more difficult Miscellaneous Examples and Equation 
Papers. 12mo, 6s.—KEY, 5s. 


COLENSO’'S MISCELLANEOUS EXAMPLES and 
EQUATION PAPERS from Parts I. and II. of the Algebra ; with 
the ANSWERS. 12mo, 2s. 6d. 


COLENSO'’S ELEMENTS of ALGEBRA adapted for 
the use of NATIONAL and ADULT SCHOOLS, containing numerous 
easy Examples and Questions under every Rule, with a Selection of 
Miscellaneous Exercises for Practice. 18mo, 1s, 6d.—-KEY, 2s. 6d. 


COLENSO’S ELEMENTS of ALGEBRA adapted for 
the use of TEACHERS and STUDENTS in the UNIVERSITY; 
being a Large-Paper Edition of the Algebra, Parts I. and IT. as above 
—the complete work. 8vo, 12s, 6d.—KEY, 12mo, 7s. 6d. 


COLENSO'S TRIGONOMETRY. 
LAIN TRIGONOMETRY. Parr I. 


comprising the Measurement of Lines and Angles, the Numerical 
Values of the Trigonometrical Ratios; with the Use of Logarithms and 
the Exponential Theorem. 12mo, 3s. 6d.—KEY, 3s. 6d. 


COLENSO’S PLANE TRIGONOMETRY, Parr IL, 


comprising the Summation of Series, the Trigonometrical Solution of 
Equations, and a large Collection of Miscellaneous Problems. 12mo, 
2s, 6d.— KEY, 5s. 


* * The KEYS to the Two Parts of the Trigonometry, together, 
price 8s. 6d. 


COLENSO'S EUCLID. 
(THE ELEMENTS of EUCLID (the parts 


usually studied in the Universities), from the Text of Dr. Smmsow ; 
with a large Collection of GEoMETRICAL PROBLEMS for SoLuTION. 18mo, 
4s. 6d.; or with a Key to the PROBLEMS, 6s. 6d. 


COLENSO’S GEOMETRICAL PROBLEMS and 
KEY. 18mo, 3s. 6d. 


COLENSO'’S GEOMETRICAL PROBLEMS separately, 
for the use of SCHOOLS where other Editions of Zuclid may be em- 
ployed. 18mo, Is, 


London: LONGMAN, GREEN, LONGMAN, and ROBERTS. 


NEW WORKS. 


PE TOCQUEVILLE’S DEMOCRACY IN 
AMERICA, Translated by Henry Reeve, Esq. New 
oan “4 With an Introductory Notice by the Translator. Two Vols., 


It. 
ORD MACAULAY’S HISTORY OF 
ENGLAND. Vol. VIIT. completing the Edition in Post 8vo. 
With Portrait and Memoir. Price 6s. [In March. 


II 


HE LIFE OF SIR M. I. BRUNEL, C.E. 


By Ricuarp BeamisH, F.R.S. With a Portrait and Illustra- 
tions. 8vo, price 14s, [On Tuesday next. 


IV, 


RECORDS OF THE MINISTRY OF THE 


REV. E. T. MARCH PHILLIPPS, M.A. By the Author of 
‘*My Life, and What shall I Do with It?” Post 8vo, 10s. 6d. 


v. 

ACRED AND LEGENDARY ART: 

containing Legends of the Angels and Archangels, the Evan- 
gelists, the Apostles, the Doctors of the Church, 8. Mary M 

the Patron Saints, the Martyrs, the Early Bishops, the "Hermite, and 

the Warrior Saints of Christendom, as represented in the Fine Arts. 

By Mrs. Jameson. Third Edition. With 17 Etchings and 180 Wood- 

cuts. Two Vols. Square Crown 8vo, 31s. 6d. 


Also, by Mrs. JamEson, in the same Series, 
LEGENDS OF THE MONASTIC ORDERS. Second 
Edition. With 11 Etchings and 88 Woodcuts. One Vol. 28s. 


LEGENDS OF THE MADONNA. Second Ldition. 
With 27 Etchings and 165 Woodcuts. One Vol, 28s. 


()UTLINES OF ASTRONOMY. By Sir 


Joun F. W. Herscuet, Bart., K.H. Sixth Edition. With 
Plates and Woodcuts. 8vo, 18s. 


GYPTIAN SEPULCHRES and SYRIAN 


SHRINES. By Emiry A. Beavurort. Second Edition. With 
Illustrations and a Map. Two Vols, Post 8vo, 25s. 


VIII. 


HE CITY of the SAINTS; and ACROSS 
THE ROCKY MOUNTAINS TO CALIFORNIA. By 
Captain R. F. Bunrox. Second Edition, With Maps and Titustra- 


Ix. 
OREST CREATURES. By Cuartes 
drawn by G. Hammer. Post 8vo, 10s. 6d. 


(THE CHASE OF THE WILD RED DEER 


in the COUNTIES of DEVON and SOMERSET. By C. P. 
Cottyys, of Dulverton, With 52 Illustrations. Square Crown 
8vo, 16s. 


xi. 

RE VELATION and SCIENCE in RESPECT 

TO BUNSEN’S BIBLICAL RESEARCHES, the Evidences of 

Christianity, the Mosaic Cosmogony, &c. By the Rev. B. W. Savice, 
M.A. 8vo. [On Thursday next. 


xII 


WILT’S ENCYCLOPAEDIA OF ARCHI- 
TECTURE, Historical, Theoretical, and Practical. Fourth and 
cheaper Edition. 8vo, 42s. 
I. History of Architecture, WithaSapplement on Gothic or Pointed 
Architecture, its Periods, Styles, &c.; a 
2. Architecture of various Countries. Glossary of Terms used by Archi a 
clading an Alphabetical List of 
cipal Architects of all Times and Countries 
and their works, and a Catalogue of the 
most useful Works on Architecture; and 
Inpsx. Complete in One Vo- 
ume of 1104 pages, illustrated with 1062 
Combisation of Parte Bngravings on Wood, by R. Branston, 
10, Public Buildings. from Drawings by J. S. Gwilt. 


“Tt should be possessed and used by every architectural student.”— Builder, 


III. Prartice of Architecture, 


| London: LONGMAN, GREEN, LONGMAN, and ROBERTS. 


Boner. With 6 Illustrations in Lithography and 12 on Wood, - 
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JAMES L DENMAN, 


WIN E MERCHANT, 


65, FENCHURCH STREET, 
INTRODUCES FOR THE FIRST TIME INTO THE UNITED KINGDOM PURE 


GREEK WINES 
Of high character and reputation, which for Purity of Flavour and Soundness of Body are unsurpassed, 


— 


Bottles included. Bottles included, 
SANTORIN.—A stout red wine, resembling Clare . ELIE.—A very superior light dry wine, wit 

but without any addity....-- } per doz. 20s. favour and haraeter, with free- per doz. 24s. 
THERA.—A stout white wine, with Sereial Madeira} 

AMBROSIA.—A most luscious wine, equal to Con- 

pagne character and bouquet .................. j LACHRYMA CHRISTI.—A luscious, yet dry om} 42s. 
Do. Sparklin 30s ” 

CALLISTE.—Resembling, and equal to, Bucellas —. the Commandery of Cyprus ................0005 

CHIO MASTICA RAKI 6s. per bottle. 


HUNGARIAN WINES. 


Bottles included, . Bottles included. 
per doz. 20s. DIOSZEGHER BAKSTON AUSLESE per doz. 32s. 
SADLERBERGER OFMER 24s. MENESER AUSBRUCH ...................... 42s. Toka: 
24s. | Do. do. (DU KRONE)............ 6 
SOMLAUER | Pints, 4s. per two dozen extra. 


have given has elicited the 


* These Wines possess all the characteristics of the finer sorts of French Claret, and contain great body without their acidity. The very general approval these wines 
following confirmation :—“ The 


Wines of Hungary are so good as to be almost priceless,”—TZimes, October 29th, 1861, 


FRENCH WINES. 


Bottles included. | Bottles included, 
per doz. 30s. _ VIN ORDINAIRE, MEDOC, 1858............ per doz. 14s. 
cc 47s. | ST. ESTEPHE 
Do. do. finest 1857 (extra quality) ... ...... 72s. evens dha 30s. 
FLEUR DE SILLERY 54s. | Tho shove in 
CREME DE BOGE]? q.nccccscccvcccecccsoccvevess 72s. For other growths, see Priced List. 
Octave, Qr. Cask, Octave, Qr. Cask, 
RED LISBON............ per doz. 22s. ..£7 00 ..£13 7 0j| SHERRY................ per doz, 18s. .. £5120 .. £10140 
4s... 7140 .. 14140 22s... 7 00 .. 18 78 
VINTAGE 1858 — rich, full fla- rer eee 24s... 7140 .. 14140 
wae, excellent for bottling or) 30s... 9160 .. 18 140 ee ee ee 30s 9160 18 140 
Do. 1851—soft, matured, 34s 60 a1 60 34s... 11 60 .. 21 60 
Do. 1854—dry, light, andelegant.... 36s. .. 11180 .. 22120 
Do. 1847, rich, with great body .... 38s. .. 1212 0 .. 2319 90 | AMONTILLADO ................ 40s... 13 50 25 60 
Crusted Ports from 36s. per doz. For other qualities, see Priced List. 


VINO VERMUTH. 


Highly valued for its refreshing and restorative properties and perfect freedom from any acidity. This Wine is an excellent stomachic, was formerly in 
great favour and request, and is the only Liqueur that has successfully maintained its ancient reputation. 


Price 26s. per Dozen, in Original Bottles and Cases as imported. 


SAMPLES OF WINES AND SPIRITS FORWARDED. 


DETAILED PRICED LIST OF TWENTY-FOUR PAGES POST FREE. 
Cross Cheques, “ Bank of London.” Post-office Orders payable at General Post-office. 
All Wines in Casks Carriage free to any Railway Station in England. 


JAMES L. DENMAN, 
WINE MERCHANT, 
AND SOLE CONSIGNEE TO THE SOCIETE VINICOLE DE LILE DE SANTORIN, GREECE, 
65, FENCHURCH STREET, E.C., LONDON. 


London; Printed by Taomas CHOATE SavVILL JAMES ALLOW Epwanrps, at their Of andos-st Covent-garden, in the County of Middlesex; and Published 
DAVID JONES, of 9, Hemingiord Islington, at the Ollice, 38, Sorand, the same County.-February 18, 1908, 
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